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PREFACE, 



I HAVE attempted in this book to set forth simultaneously 
the elementary facts of Latin Grammar, and the fundamental 
principles of Latin Composition. 

Commencing with the simplest forms of the Simple Sen- 
tence, I have followed that which seemed to me the order 
best adapted to advance the Student's knowledge of the forms 
of Latin words, and the structure of Latin periods. How 
far this order differs from that adopted in the Grammars 
which are commonly used in Schools will be seen from the 
Table of Contents. 

I have endeavoured to make a careful selection of words 
in common use for the Vocabularies, and of passages to 
illustrate the ordinary rules of Syntax. The Prose Examples 
are chiefly taken from the writings of Cicero, Caesar, and 
Livy. To verses from the Latin Poets I have generally 
attached the name of the author. 

After page 103 I have not, as a rule, given any translation 
of the Latin sentences, because the student, after a careful 
study of Parts L and IL, ought to be able (with the aid of 



iv PREFACE, 



a small dictionary) to translate such easy passages as those 
which he will find in the latter half of this book. 

I shall be grateful for any hints for the improvement of 
my work from any reader who may be disposed to give me 
advice. I have already received much help from suggestions 
made by the Kev. F. Heppenstall, Headmaster of Sedbergh 
School, and by his late Pupils in the Sixth Form of the Perse 
School in Cambridge. 

J. HAMBLIN SMITH. 



42 Tbumpington Street, Cambridge, 
September 1875. 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. 



PART /. 
THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 

THE LETTERS AND SOUNDS. 

1. The Latin Alphabet in the year 100 b.o. consisted of 
twenty- one letters ; these were a, 6, c, c?, «,/, g^ A, t, A;, Z, m, n, 
o, |), 5', r, s, *, u (v), X, Words from the Greek brought in y 
and z. There was no j and no w, 

VOWEL SOUNDS. 

2. The Latin vowels were a, e, «, o, u. 

The mark - placed over a vowel denotes that the vowel is 
long. 

The mark ^ placed over a vowel denotes that the vowel is short. 

The vowels were perhaps sounded thus : — 

a long, like the a in father : as mater, mother, 
a short, like the a in arise : as p&ter, father, 
e long, like the a in fame : as femina, iDoman, 
e short, like the e in egg : as Sgo, J. 
i long, like the i in marine : as finis, end, 
i short, like the i in pity : as fides, faith. 
long, like the o in rode : as donum, gift, 
short, like the o in modest : as modus, manner, 
u long, like the oo in rood : as lumen, light, 
/ > u short, like the u in rub : as subitus, sudden. 

A 
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ELEMENTS OF THE SIMPLE SENTENCE, 



ELEMENTS OF THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 

7. A Noon is the name of a being or thing, as maw, db^, tree^ 
stone. All beings and things have certain qualities, which we 
call Attributes, such as wisdom, strength^ beauty. 

A concrete noun is the name of a being or thing, as man, tree. 
An abstract noun is the name of an attribute, as strength, beauty. 

8. A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun. For ex- 
ample, the speaker describes himself by the pronoun /, the 
person to whom he speaks by the pronoun you, and the person 
of whom he speaks by the pronoun he or she, and these forms 
are called Personal Pronouns. 

9. An Adjective is a word implying an attribute : thus when 
we say. Gold is weighty, we ascribe to the substance gold the 
attribute weightiness. 

10. To form a sentence we must have — 

(1.) Something to speak about : this is called the Subject. 

(2.) Something to say of it : this is called the Predicate. 

Thus in the sentence. Gold is weighty, the noun gold is the 

subject, the adjective weighty is the predicate, and the word is, 

connecting the subject and the predicate, is called the Copula 

or Link. 

11. A Verb is a word used to make a statement about the 
condition or action of the subject of which we are speaking. 

12. There are two great classes of verbs : — 

(1.) Those which make a statement about the condition 

of the subject. 
(2.) Those which make a statement about the action of 

the subject upon some person or thing. 
The former are called Intransitive, the latter Transitive verbs.. 

13. A subject and an intransitive verb are sufficient for a 
sentence ; thus we may say, Gold glitters. 

With a subject and a transitive verb we cannot form a com- 



CONJUGATIONS OF VERBS. 



plete sentence, for we want some word to express the effect of 
the action, and such a word is called the Object of the verb. 

Thus in the sentence, Bees make honey ^ the word honey is called 
the object of the transitive verb make. 

14. There are three forms of the Simple Sentence — 

I. Subject + Copula + Predicate, . Gold is weighty. 
II. Subject + Intransitive verb, . . . Gold glitters. 
III. Subject + Transitive verb + Object, Bees make honey. 

INFLEXIONS OF THE LATIN VERB. 

15. Nouns, Pronouns, Adjectives, and Verbs in Latin have 
inflexions, that is, changes made in them to fit them to be parts 
of a sentence. The part of each word that remains when the 
inflexions are removed is called the Stem. 

16. We will consider first some of the inflexions of the verb. 
The simplest form of speech is the command. Go, Stop, Come. 

The Latin equivalents of these words are 7, Std, Veni. This 
mode of speech is called the Imperative Mood. In Latin the 
Imperative Mood presents the stem of a verb in its simplest 
form. 

17. By adding the syllable r6 (in a few instances ^^) to the 
stem we obtain the form called the Present Infinitive, expressing 
condition or action without any restriction of number or person. 
Thus :— 



Imperative. 


Present Inpinitivb. 


i,go. 


ire, to go. 


sta, stop. 


stare, to stand. 


veni, come. 


venire, to come. 


die, tell. 


dic6r6, to tell. 



CONJUGATIONS OF VEBBS. 

18. Latin verbs are arranged in four classes, called Gonjuga^ 
tionsy distinguished by the vowel in the last syllable but one of 
the Present Infinitive. 



THE INDICATIVE MOOD, 



First Conjugation, 
Second Conjugation^ 
Third Conjugation ^ 
Fourth Conjugation, 



Imperative. 

&ma, love, 
mone, advise. 
r6g6, rule, 
audi, hear. 



Infinitive. 
&marS, to love, 
iD5ner§, to advise, 
r5g6r5, to rule, 
audirS, to hear. 



THE INDICATIVE MOOD. 

19. The Indicative Mood includes those forms of the verb 
which are used in making statements of fact. It has in Latin six 
Tenses, t^yo of which have reference to the present time, two to 
the past, and two to the future. One of each of these pairs of 
tenses is used in describing actions that are incomplete, and one 
of each in describing actions that are complete. 

Thus the Latin verb has in the Indicative Mood — 



Imperfect' Present, 
Imperfect- Past, 
Imperfect-Future, 



Three Imperfect Tenses. 

for action incomplete at the present time. 

B.pasit 

B.future 

Three Perfect Tenses. 



Perfect-Present, 
Perfect-Past, 
Perfect- Future, 



for action complete at the present time. 

s,past 

B, future 

Each tense is divided into two Numbers, Singular and Plural. 
In each number there are three Persons. 



20. 



THE IMPERFECT TENSES. 



1. The Imperfect-Present is used to denote incomplete 
action at the present time, as Amo, I love, or / am loving, 

2. The Imperfect-Past is used to denote incomplete action 



INDICA TIVE MOOD, 



in time past, as Amabam, / vxia loving ; Audiebam, / used to 
hear, 

3. The Imperfect-Fature is used to denote incomplete action 
in time to come, as Amabo, / ahaU hve ; Scribam, / shall he 
writing. 

Note. — 1 and 3 may be nsed for momentary action, for the 
Latin tongue has no distinct form for the momentary '^ I strike," 
to distinguish it from the continuous ^^ I am striking." 



21. 



INDIOATIVE MOOD. 



IMPEBFECT TENSES. 



Conjugation 1. 

Presknt. 

SiNO. 1. ftmd, / love. 

2, ftmas, thou lovest. 

3. ftm&t, he {she, U) loves. 
Plub. 1. ftmamtLs, toe lotfe, 

2. ftmatls, ye love. 

3. &mant, they love. 

Past. 

Sivo. 1. &m&bam, / was loving. 

2. ftmabas, thou toast loving. 

3. &mab&t^ he was loving. 
Plus. 1. ftmSbomtls, we were loving. 

2. ftmabaf^s, ye were loving. 

3. ftmabant, they toere loving. 

Future. 

SiKO. 1. fimabo, / shaU hve. 

2. ftmUbls, thou wilt love. 

3. &m9,blt, Tie will hve. 
Plxtb. 1. ftmSblmtls, we shall hve. 

2. ftmabltls, ye mil love. 

3. ftinftbunt, they vnU love. 



Conjugation 2. 

Present. 

mdnSd, / advise. 
mdnes, thou advisest 
mOndt, he {she, U) advises* 
mdnemtbi, toe advise, 
mOnetIs, ye advise. 
mOnent, they advise* 

Past. 

mOnSbam, / toas advising. 
mOnebas, thou toert advising, 
mOneb&t, he toas advising. 
mOnebamtLfl, toe were advising, 
mOnebatIs, ye were advising. 
mdnebant, 0iey were advising. 

Future. 

m5nebd, / shaU advise. 
mOnebIs, thou toilt advise, 
mdnebit, he toiU advise. 
mOneblmHa, toe shall advise. 
mdnSbltifl, ye toiU advise, 
mOnSbunt, they toiU advise. 
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CoBjogation 3. 

Present. 

SiNO. 1. rggo, 1 rule. 

2. regis, tJiou ruUst. 

3. r6glt, he (sAe, it) rules, 
Plxtr. 1. rSglmtls, toe rule. 

2. rfigltXs, ye rule. 

3. regant, tJiey rviUi 

Past. 

Sing. 1. rggebam, / was ruling. 

2. rSgebas, thou wast ruling. 

3. r6gebd.t, he was ruling. 
Yluil, 1. regebamtls, toe were ruling. 

2. r^gebatls, ye voere ruling. 

3. r6gebant, they were ruling. 

FUTUBB. 

SiNO. 1. rSgam, I shall rule. 

2. reges, thou unit rule, 

3. rSget, Ae vnll rule. 
Plur. 1. T^gemtls, toe shall rule. 

2. r6getls, ye will rule. 

3. regent, they wiU rule. 



Conjugation 4. 

Present. 

audXd, I hear. 
audis, thou Jiearest, 
audit, he {s?ie, it) hears, 
audimtis, we hear. 
audltls, ye hear. 
audiunt, they hear. 

Past. 

audXebam, / was hearing. 
audiebils, thou wast hearing. 
audieb&t, he was hearing. 
audiebamtls, we were hearing, 
audiebatls, ye were hearing. 
audiebant, they were hearing. 

Future. 

audlam, / shall hear. 
audies, thou wiU hear, 
audi6t, he will hear. 
audiemtls, we shall hear, 
audietls, ye will hear, 
audient, they wUl hear. 



22. The following list includes all the Verbs used in the 
illustrative sentences up to Sect. 66 : — 



ftrare, to plough 
decOrare, to adorn, 
landHre, to praise, 
narrare, to rekUe. 
n&tare, to swim. 
omare, to decorate, 
p&rare, to prepare, 
portfire, to carry. 



First Conjugation^ 

sScare, to cut. 
servare, to preserve, 
sdnfire, to resound, 
spectfire, to behold, 
stfire, to stand. 
vitare, to avoid, 
vdcare, to caU, 
vdlfire, to fly. 



J^.j^.— Dftre, to give, has the & short in its tenses, as d&bam, d&bo. 
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Second ConJugatloxL 

dSlere, to destroy, praebSre, tofurmsh, 

dOcere, to teach. rldere, to laugh, 

fdvere, to cherish, B^dere, to sit, 

h&bere, to have, tSnere, to hold, 

i&cSre, to lie, terrere, alarm, 

itlbere, order, tlmere, to fear. 

m&nere, to remain or await, vIrSre, to be green, 

p&tSre, to he open, yldSre, to see, 

Tblrd Conjugation. 

ftgdre, to drive, mittere, to send, 

c&dere, to fall petSre, to aim^at, seek. 

c&nSre, to sing, quaerdre, to seek. 

carpere, to pluck, BcribSre, to write. 

discSre, to learn. spemSre, to despise, 

ducSre, to lead. snrgdre, to rise. 

flu6re, to flow, tradSre, to deliver ^ hand over. 

Fourth Ckmjogatlon. 
ftpSrire, to open, munire, to construct, to fortify, 

dormire, to sleep, nutilre, to nourish, 

haui^re, to drain, venire, to come, 

lenire, to assuage, yinclre, to bind, 

DECLENSIONS OF NOUNS. 

23. The relation in which a noun stands to another word in a 
sentence is usually expressed in English by placing before the 
noun one of the words which are therefore called Prepositions, 
such as o/j to, for, by, with. 

The relation in which a Noun stands to another word in a 
sentence is expressed in Latin by affixing particular termina- 
tions to the stem of the noun. The Noun is then said to be in 
a certain Case. 

Prepositions are used in Latin to define more clearly the 
relations signified by the cases. 

CASEa 

24. The Latin Noun has six cases, which are called Nomina- 
tive, Genitive, Dative, Accusative, Vocative, Ablative, 
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NUMBEBS. 

25. Nouns bave usually two numbers, Singular, referring to 
one person or tbing, as porta, a gate ; Plural, referring to more 
tban one, as portae, gaiea. 

GENDEBS. 

26. Nouns in Latin are Masculine, Feminine, or Neuter (tbat 
is, of neither Gender). A Noun wbiob may be Masculine or 
Feminine is called Common. 

N,B. — In tbe lists of nouns tbat follow, 
Masculine Nouns bave tbe first letter a capital, as Rex, king. 
Feminine Nouns bave tbe first letter small, as regina, queen. 
Neuter Nouns are printed in italics, as regnurriy a kingdom. 

DECLENSIONS OF NOUNS. 

27. Hules of declension are rules for tbe formation of cases in 
particular nouns. 

Tbere are two cbief classes of Latin Nouns : 
I. Nouns wbose stems end in A or 0. 
n. Nouns wbose stems end in 7, a consonant, or U, 
For tbe few Nouns witb stems in Ej see Section 66. 

28. FIBST GLASS OF NOUNS. 

STEMS IN A. 

Declension of porta, gate. 
Singular. Plttiul. 

Nom, porta. Norn, portae. 

Oen, portae. Gen. port Arum. 

Dat portae. Dot. portis. 

Ace. portam. Ace. port&s. 

Voc. porta. Voc. portae. 

Abl. porta. All. portis. 



FEMININE NOUNS OF THE A DECLENSION 
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Note 1. — The final a is short in all Noun cases except the 
ablative of the A declension. 

Note 2. — The stem of a Noun is always seen in the Genitive 
Plural. The last letter of the stem is called the Character of 
the noun. It is indicated in the type-forms of the Declensions 
by a capital, as 'port Arum, 

29. Nouns of the A declension are mostly Feminine. 

In the following list of Feminine Nouns of this declension in 
common use, the English meanings are given without the words 
a, an, or ^, because, there being no Article in Latin, aXa may 
mean " a wing " or " the wing," according to the context of the 
sentence. 



NOUNS OF THE A DECLENSION. 



Sla, wmg, 
ancilla, Jiandmaid, 
ftqua, water, 
ftquila, eagle. 
Sra, altar, 
aura, breeze. 
barba, beard, 
cau^a, cause. 
cena, dinner. 
cOma, hmr. 
cOrona, garland. 
cGra, care. 
dextra, right-hand. 
ddmlna, nUetress. 
edSra, ifjy, 
episttUa, letter, 
f abtOa, story. 
fama, rumour. 
femlna, vjornan. 
f6ra, wild-beast, 
flamTna, flame. 



forma, shape. 
fossa, ditch. 
fttga, fl^ht. 
gemma, jewel. 
gloria, /a?7ie. 
gatta, drop. 
hasta, spear. 
ianua, door. 
insula, island. 
Ira, anger. 
iustitia, justice. 
lana, wool. 
lingua, tongue. 
Itlna, moon. 
mensa, table. 
mdra, delay. 
musa, mtLse. 
natHra, nature. 
nympha, nymph. 
dpSra, labour. 
ora, coasL 



pdctinia, money. 
poena, penalty. 
puella, girl 
rftna, frog. 
regina, queen. 
rlpa, bank. 
r6sa, rose. 
rdta, wheel 
BS,gitta, arrow. 
silva, wood, 
sinistra, left-hand. 
Stella, star. 
taeda, torch. 
terra, earth, 
ttiba, trumpet. 
turba, crowd. 
unda, toave. 
umbra, shade. 
vacca, cow. 
via, toay, 
vita, life. 
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To this declension belong many names of countries, as Europa, 
Africa, Asia, Italia, Graecia, Britannia, Sicilia ; and cities, as 
Roma, Sparta, Cfipna. 

The following are in the plural only : — 

divltiae, richer, n^nae, threats, 

h&benae, reins, ntigae, trifles, 

insldiae, a/mbush, t^nebrae, darkness. 

Also names of some cities, as Athenae, Thebae, Syracusae. 
dea, goddess, and filia, daughter, have the dative and ablative 
plural deabus ojnd fiUabius, 

The following have a special meaning in the plural : — 

Singular. Plural. 

copia, plenty, copiae, troops, forces, stores, 

f ortuna, fortune, f ortnnae, property, 

gr&Uak, favour, gratiae, thanks. 

littera, a letter ofQve alphabet, litterae, an epistle, literature, 

MASCULINE NOUNS WITH ^-STEMS. 

30. Masculine nouns of this declension in common use are 

such as denote the occupations of men, as — 

Agrlcdla, husbandmanf Incdla, inhaMtant, 

Auriga, charioteer, Nauta, sailor, 

Collega, colleague, Poeta, poet, 

Conviya, guest, Scriba, secretary, 

and many names of men, as Cinna, lugurtha, Murena, Sulla. 

They are declined like porta, thus : — 

SmouLAR. Plural. 

Nom, Scilba. Norn, Scribae. 

Oen. Scribae. Oen, ScribSmm. 

Dot, Scribae. Dot, Scribls. 

Ace, Scribam. Ace, ScribSs. 

Voc Scriba. Voc, Scribae. 

^^2. ScribS. Abl, Scribls. 

STEMS IN 0. 

31. This declension contains nouns ending in -Us, chiefly 
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masculine, in -er, masculine, and -um^ neuter, as Dominus, lord; 


Puer, hoy ; Magister, 


master ; and signum, sign. 






Singular. 


t 




N(ym. DOmlnus. 


Puer. 


M&gister. 


signum. 


(7en. Domini. 


Pu6rL 


Magistn. 


signt. 


DaJb. Domino. 


Pnero. 


Magistro. 


signo. 


Ace, Dominnm. 


Puerum. 


Magistrum. 


signum. 


Voc Doming. 


Puer. 


Magister. 


signum. 


Ahl, Domino. 


Puero. 

Plural. 


Magistro. 


signo. 


Nom, Domim. 


Pueri. 


Magistri. 


signd. 


Oeitu DominOrum. 


PuerOrum. 


MagistrOrum. 


signOrum, 


DgA, Dominls. 


Pueris. 


Magistns. 


signis. 


Ace, Dominos. 


Pueros. 


Magistros. 


signd. 


Voc, Domini. 


Pueri. 


MagistrL 


signd. 


Ahl, Dominis. 


Pueris. 


Magistris. 


signis. 



Note 1. — The words Puer and Magister are abbreviated forms of 
Puerus and Magisterus, 

Note 2. — In the declension of Master a letter is dropped, Magistri 
for Magisterif and so on. 



MASCULINE NOUNS OF THE DECLENSION. 



1. Declined like Dominus. 



Agnus, lamh. 
Animus, spirit. 
Annus, year. 
Aslnus, ass. 
Campus, plain. 
C&pillus, ?iair. 
Cervus, sta^. 
Chdrus, band, 
Clbus, food. 
Corvus, crow. 
Digitus, finger. 
Dolus, trick. 
£qutb3, Tiorse. 
Fltivius, river. 
F6cns, hearth. 



Ftimus, smoke. 

Gallus, cock. 

Gl&dius, sword. 

Haedus, kid. 

Hortus, garden. 

Lectus, couch. 

Legatus, envoy, lieutenant, 

Lucus, grove. 

Lfidus, ^^ort. 

Liipus, wolf. 

Mddus, manner. 

Morbus, disease. 

Mundus, universe, 

Murus, waM. 

Muscus, moss. 



Kasus, nose. 
Natus, son. 
Nidus, nest. 
N5dus, knot, 
Ntimfirus, number. 
Nummus, coin. 
Octilus, eye. 
Pontus, sea>. 
P5ptQus, people. 
Porous, hog. 
PuUus, young ammal. 
Kamus, hough. 
Rivus, streami. 
Bogus, funeral pHe. 
Servus, slave. 
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Somniis, dZeep* Th&lftmus, Chamber, Ventus, \mndL 

Succiis, jmM, T6ruB, bed, Vlcus, village, 

Sulcus, furrow. tJm&rus, shoulder, VlttQus, cctlf, 

Taurus, bulL Ursus, bear. 

Many names of Roman men belong to this declension, as 
Marcus, Clodius, Pompeius; also some rivers, aa Rhenus, the 
Rhine, and Rh6d&nus, the Rhone; and winds, as Eurus, ^o^- 
windj and Notus, South-wind. Some towns are in the plural 
only, as Gabii, Tarquinii, Falerii, Delphi, Philippi. 

The following are Feminine Nouns of this declension : — 

Names of Trees. 

ahius, alder. fagus, beech, pUtSnus, plane. 

buxus, box. fraxXnus, ash, pomus, apple. 

cidrus, ceda/r, morus, mulberry. poptilus, poplar. 

cSr^us, cherry, omus, rnowntain-a^ taxus, yew, 

cdrtllus, hazel, pXrus, pear, ulmus, elm. 

Names of some countries and islands in -us are feminine, as 
^gyptus, Cyprus. 

humus, groundj is feminine, and only found in the singular. 

pSlagus, the open sea, and virus, poison, are neuter, and have 
no plural. 

Vulgus, common people, is masculine or neuter, and has no 
plural. 

Contracted Forms. 

The genitive singular of nouns in -iu% and -ium is often con- 
tracted : thus — 

Nom, Filius, son ; Gen. Filii or Fili. 

Nom. ingSnium, disposition ; Gen. ingenii or ingeni. 

The vocative singular of names in -ius is contracted into -t, 
as Fili, Merciiri, Pompei. 

The genitive plural is contracted in some words, as nummum 
for nummorum, especially in words denoting weights and 
measures. 
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Declension ^Deus, God. 
SiNGULAB. Plural. 



Nom, Dens. 
Gen. DeL 
Dot. Deo. 
Ace. Deum. 
Voe. • DeuB. 
Ahl. Deo. 



-^Tow. Dei, Dii or Di 
G^en. Deorum or Deum. 
Dai, Deis, Diis or Dis. 
-4cc. Deos. 
Voe, Dei, Dii or Di. 
AhL Deis, Diis or Dis. 



2. Li^e PuER. 

GSner, 8on-i7i-2at<;. 

S6cer, father-in-lato. 

Liber, a name of Bacelms (only in the singalar). 

Liberi, children of free Romans (only in the plural). 



Ager, fkldt 
Aper, hoar. 
Arbiter, uvfipire, 
Auster, aouth-vjmd. 



3, Ldke Magistbr. 

Cancer, crab, 
Cftper, he-goat, 
C6ltiber, adder. 



Fftber, smith, 
liber, hook. 
Minister, assistant, 
Oleaster, wHd-olive, 



Oulter, knife, 

and many Proper Names, as Alexander, Teucer, and Ister, the 
Danube, 

Declension o/Yir, man. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. Vir. Nom. Viri 

Oen. VXri. Gen. Virorum or Vimm. 

Dat. Viro. Dot. Viris. 

Ace. Virum. Ace. Viros. 

Voe. Vir. Voe. Viri. 

Ahl. Viro. Ahl. Viris. 



antrum, cave. 
dratrum, plough. 
argentum, silver. 
arvum, corn-land. 
astrum, constellation. 
heUtmi, war. 



4. lAke SiQNUM. 

coUum, neck. 
damnum, loss. 
donum, gift. 
exUium, destruction. 
fdtum, fate. 
ferrum, iron. 



fdlium, leaf. 
frenum, rein or bit. 

impSrium, command. 

iHgum, yoke. 

lignum, log. 

2l2t2«m, lily. 
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hicrurtif gain. 
malum, apple. 
m4!mhrum, limb. 
m^natrumj prodigy. 
nUigotiumj business. 
ddium, hatred. 
offidum, duty. 
oppldum, town. 
otium, ease. 
dvum, egg. 
pdc&lum, cup. 
pomum^ apple. 



praemium^ reward. 
pr^tium, price. 
prodiu/m, combat. 
prunum, plum. 
regnum, kingdom. 
rostrumf beak. 
aaxum, stone. 
8ceptrvmf sceptre. 
scutum, shield. 
sHipvlcrum, tomb. 
aommum, dream. 



tecttmt, roof. 
telum, missile. 
templum, temple. 
tergum, back. 
unguentum, perfume. 
viinenum, poison. 
verbum, word. 
vinculum, chain. 
mnum,, wine. 
vUium, fault. 
votum, vow. 



In the Singular only we find, aurum^ gold, oleuniy oil, solum, 
soil. 

In the Plural only, arma, arms, exta, entrails. 

A few words in -us have their plurals in a; and a few in 
'Um have plurab in i : — 

Idcus, jest, has in the Plural loci or ioca, 
L5cus, place, ,, Loci or hca. 



Tart&rus, ?iell, 
caelum, heaven, 
frenwm, rein, 
rastrum, hoe, 



Tartdra, 

CaeU. 

Freni OTfreTia. 

Eastri or rostra. 



The following have special meanings in the Plural : — 



SmauLAR. 

aua^Uum, help. 
castrum, a fort 
%mp!6dXmemtu7n, a hindrance. 



Plural. 
atmZia, auxiliary troops. 
castra, a camp. 
impedimenta, baggage. 



ON THE OASES AS PABTS of the SIMPLE SENTENOR 



NOMINATIVE. 

32. With a Verb and a Noun we can form a complete sentence 
— the noun standing as the Subject in the nominative case, and 
the verb agreeing with the subject in Numher and Person* 
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The Latin equivalents of the nominative cases of the Personal 
Pronouns 7, thou^ we, ye, are Ego^ Tu, Nos, Vos. 
Thus the following are complete sentences : — 

Ego doceo. Aquila volat. Portae patent. 

Tu discis. Bimae natant. Arma sonant. 

Kos stamus. Magister docebit. Puella canebat. 

Vos sedetis. Puer discet. Pueri dormiebant. 

Note. — The first and second persons of the tenses of many 
verbs standing by themselves form intelligible sentences, as 
Doceo and Discis, the pronouns being added only when emphasis 
is required. 

ACCC/SATIVE. 

33. Action implies (1.) an agent, (2.) a patient or effect. 

The word expressing the patient or effect of an action is 
called the Object of the verb expressing the action. In Latin, 
the object of a verb of action is usually put in the accusative 
case. 

Transitive verbs in Latin are those which are followed by an 
accusative of the object. 

Agricola arat terram. Magister docet puerom. 

Nauta secat undas. Cervus petit rivum. 

Puella aperit portam. Somnns lenit curas. 

Next observe that the order of the words in each of the 
sentences just given may be changed without altering their 
meaning. This advantage we do not possess in English, because 
we have no termination for the Objective case of a noun by 
which we can distinguish it from the Nominative, and therefore 
we are generally bound to keep the order — Subject, Verb, Object. 

In some Pronouns we have a distinct form for the Objective 
case ; as me, us, him, her. Hence we can write, Him Ood loved, 
instead of God loved him, if we wish to give emphasis to the 
word him, by putting it in an unusual position. 

The Latin equivalents of the Objective oases of our Pronouns 
me, thee, its, you, are Me, Te, Nos, Vos, 

B 



1 8 ON CASBS AS PARTS OF A SIMPLE SENTENCE, 

The order of words in a Latin sentence depends partly on 
emphasis, partly on sound ; but in a simple sentence the natural 
order is Subject, Object^ Verb, Thus we write — 

Ego te amo ; tu me amas. Magister pueram docet. 

Cervus rivum petit. 

Note. — The Subject gains emphasis by being put at the end 
of the sentence, the Object by being put at the beginning. 

DATIVE. 

34. The simplest use of the Dative is to denote iM person for 
whom an action is performed. Thus we may have a sentence 
consisting of a verb and three nouns, which denote respectively 

The subject performing the action — ^Nominative. 

The object on which the action is performed — Accusative. 

The person /or whom the action is performed — Dative. 

The Dative cases of the Pronouns of the First and Second 

Persons in Latin are — Mihi, for me; Tibi, for thee; Nobis, 

for U8 ; Vobis, for you. 

The usual position of the dative in a simple sentence is next 

to the subject, so as to bring into sharper contrast the person 

performing the action and the person affected by it Thus we 

write — 

Mihi puella coronam portat. Pueris magister praemia dabit. 

Servus* domino poculum tradit. Poeta vobis fabulam narrabit. 

* N.B, — The possessive pronouns myj thy, hia, etc., are not ex- 
pressed in Latin when they are unemphatic. 

GENITIVE. 

35. A Noun in the Genitive usually qualifies another Noun, 
the two together expressing a single notion. 

This relation is in English generally expressed — 

(1.) By the preposition of, as " The anger of the queen;" 
(2.) By the possessive case, as '^ The queen's anger." 

In Latin, ira reginae expresses the same notion. 
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The position of the genitive, before or after the noun on which 
it depends, seems to have been chiefly determined by sound, but 
the natural position is after the noun that it qualifies. 

ServuB iram domini timet. Umbrae silvarum puellas terrent. 

Belli pericula vitamus. Curas animi lenit somnus. 

ABLATIVE. 

36. The simplest use of the Ablative is to express the instru- 
ment with which an action is performed, or the means by which 
an effect is produced. In this usage it may be rendered in 
English by the prepositions mth and by. Its position is usually 
in the middle of the sentence. 

Kegina gemmis comam decorat. Antra musco virebant. 

Agricola campos aratro secat. Gallina puUos alls f ovebit. 

PdpuluB umbram f oliis praebet. 

VOCATIVE. 

37. The Vocative is used when a person or thing is spoken to 
by name. The form of the vocative is the same as that of the 
nominative in all Latin nouns, except in the singular of the 
O declension. 

Te, regina, laudamus. Yob, ancillae, domina vocat. 

Aura, veni. Te, Bacche, camun. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

38. The use of Prepositions is chiefly to indicate with 
accuracy local relations, such, for example, as those in which the 
speaker refers to motion from, to, in, or about a certain place. 

In Latin, Prepositions are used with the Accusative and 
Ablative cases, and of those in common use we may here notice 
the following : — 

With an Accusativb. With an Ablative, 

Ad, of motion to. A or ah, of motion/roTTi. 

In, of motion into, E or ex, of motion (mt qf. 

Per, of motion through. In, of rest or motion in. 
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Nuntios ad Pompeium mittemns. Fnmns ab aris surgit. 

Via in Britanniam patet. E silvis cervos agemus. 

Per lucum rivus fluit. In oppido manebo. 

Begina in thalamo dormiebat. Genam in hortis servi parabant. 

KoTK — The Prepositions a and e are never used before vowels, but 
ab (or abs) and ex are frequently used before consonants. 

39. In answer to the question Wbither ? names of towns and 

small islands are put in the accusative without a preposition. 

Kuntios Romam mittam. 

Legatos Sardinian! ad Pompeium mittemus. 

THE LOCATIVE CASE. 

40. To express '^ at a place/' the Latin writers use a form of 
the noun called the locative case, which in the A and Declen- 
sions is the same as the Genitive for singular nouns, and as the 
Ablative for plural nouns, thus : 

A Declension. Declension. 

Komae = at Borne, Corinthi = at Corinth, 

Athenis = at Athena, Gabiis = at Oabii, 

Thus we find — 

Komae manet Clodius. 
Ludos Ephesi spectabam. 
Pompeium Athenis videbo. 

Similarly are used — 

htlmi, on the ground, Cervus humi jacet, 
ddmi, at home, Domi te manebo, 

and, as contrasted with domi, the words militiae, in thefieldy and 
belli, at war, 

ADJECTIVES WITH STEMS IN A AND 0. 

41. Adjectives are words implying attributes. When joined 
to nouns they usually express some quality belonging to the 
persons, places, or things of which the nouns are the names, 
as, A good man, A handsome city, A hfty tree. Like nouns in 
Latin, they have inflexions to express differences of gender, 
number, and case. 
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42. Adjectives in which all three genders are distinguished 
are called adjectives of three terminations. In the most 
important class, of which Durus, hird^ is a type, 

the masculine is declined like Dominus, 

the feminine is declined like porta, 

the neuter is declined like signum. 



Nom, 

Gen. 

Dot, 

Ace. 

Voc 

AbL 



Declension of the 

SlNGXTLAB. 
MAS. FEM. NEUT. 

duros dtlra dtlrum 

dOri dtlrae duri 

dUro durae dilro 

dOrum duram durum 

dure dura durum 

dOro dt&rS dOro 



adjective DuBUS, hard. 

Plural, 

mas. fem. neut. 

Nom. dtLri durae dOra 

Oen. dOrorum durarum duroruui 

Dai, duris dOris dOris 

Aec. dUros dtlras dtlra 

Voc. dtLri durae dtlra 

AbL duris duris dOris 



Adjectives in common use declined like Durus. 



albus, loAt/e. 
altus, lofty. 
Amicus, friendly, 
arduus, steep. 
b6nu8, good. 
castus, chaste. 
clarus, bright. 
curvus, bent, winding. 
densus, thick. 
flavus, yellow. 



fulvuB, tavmy. 
gSlIduB, cool. 
latus, broad, 
longus, long. 
magnus, greaii, 
m&luB, bad. 
mSdius, middle, 
multuB, many, 
ndvus, new, 
nadus, naJced, 



palllduSi pale. 
parvus, smalL 
puma, clear, 
r&pldus, smft. 
rectus, straight. 
r5tuiidus, round. 
siccus, dry. 
stultus, fooUsh. 
t&cltus, sileni. 
GduB, moist. 



Declension of the adjective T£ner, tender. 

43. The masculine is declined like Puer ; the feminine like 
porta ; the neuter like signum. 

Singular. 





MAS. 


FEM. 


NEUT. 


Nom, 


tSner 


ten^ra 


tenSrum 


Oen. 


teneri 


tenerae 


teneri 


Dai, 


tenero 


tenerae 


tenero 


Ace. 


tenerum 


teneram 


tenerum 


Voc. 


tener 


tenera 


tenerum 


Abl 


tenero 


tenera 


tenero 
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Plubal. 






MAS. 


FEM. 


NKUT. 


Nom, 


teneri 


tenerae 


tenera 


Oen, 


teneroTum 


teneranim 


tenerorum 


Dai, 


teneris 


teneris 


teneris 


Ace 


teneros 


teneras 


tenera 


Voc. 


teneri 


tenerae 


tenera 


Abl 


teneris 


teneris 


teneris 



Other adjectives of this class in common use are — 

asper, rough, miser, wretched, 

Iftcer, torn, prosper, htcky, 

liber, free, 

and some compounds from the verbs £8ro, I hring^ and gSro, / 
hear^ as, firu^fer, fruitfvl, and corniger, homed, 

S&tnr, satura, saturum, full or glutted, is similarly declined. 



Declension of the adjective Ater, hlacJc. 

44. The masculine is declined like Magister; the feminine 
like porta ; the neuter like signvm. 



SlNGULAIl. 
HAS. FEM. NEUT. 

N, is V, &ter atra atnim 

Oen. atri atrae atri 

Dot, atro atrae atro 

Ace. atrum atram atrum 

AbL atro atrH atro 

Similarly are declined — 

aeger, sick. 
implger, active. 
integer, untouched. 
nXger, black. 
noster, our. 



Plural, 

mas. fem. neut. 

N, A V, atri atrae atra 

Gen, atrorum atrarum atrorum 

Dat, atris atris atris 

Ace atros atras atra 

AbL atris atris atris 



plger, lazy. 
pulcher, Jiandsome. 
sinister, on the left, unlucky. 
s&cer, consecrated. 
vester, your. 



Dexter, on the right, lucky, is declined sometimes like Tener 
and sometimes like Ater. 
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THE COPULA IN LATIN. 

45. The forms of the Copula, is, are^ waSj etc., are supplied in 
Latin by parts of the verb Esse, to be. The Imperfect tenses 
of the Indicatiye Mood are — 



Present. 

Sing. I. sum, lam. 

2. 3s, thou art. 

3. est, ?ie {8?ie, it) is. 

Pluii. 1. stlmtLs, we are, 

2. estls, ye are, 

3. sunt, tJiey are. 



Past. 

Sing. 1. 3rain, Ivjos. 

2. eras, tkou wast, 

3. er&t, Tie ivaa, 

Plub. 1. eramiis, toe were. 

2. eratis, ye voere. 

3. erant, they were. 



FUTUBE. 

Sing. 1. Srd, I shall he, 

2. eiis, thou wiU he. 

3. erit, he will he. 

Plub. 1. erimtls, toe shall he, 

2. eritis, ye will he. 

3. erunt, they will he. 



ON THE ADJECTIVE AS PART OF THE SIMPLE 

SENTENCE. 

46. The Adjective is used to express — 

1st, a Predicate, as, The town is ancientf Oppidum est anti- 
quum. 

2d, an Attribute, as, We see an ancient town, Oppidum 
antiquum videmus. 

In Latin the attributive adjective always, the predicative 
adjective generally, agrees with the noun to which it refers, 
in gender, number, and case. 



Via est ardua. 
Alba lilia cadunt. 
Yir bonus Deum timet. 



Saxa sunt dura. 
Populus alta viret. 
Deus yinun bonum amat. 
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The natural position of the attributive adjective is after the 
noun, but exceptions are frequent. 

The distinctions of gender being marked by terminations, we 
often find in Latin adjectives used as nouns; thus — 

Amicus, a friend ; KsxnGi^ friends, 

Boni, good men ; bonct, goods ; bonvim, a blessing. 

Miilti, many men ; mvUa, many things. 

Amicus amicum monet. Boni bonos amant. 

Multi divitias spemunt. Pueri multa discunt. 

Hence it is that the predicative adjective sometimes differs 
in gender and number from the noun to which it refers, as — 

Liberi sunt bonum, children are a blessing, 

SECOND CLASS OF NOUNS. 
DECLENSION OF /-NOUNS AND CONSONANT-NOXTNS. 

47. Nouns of this declension have various endings in the 
nominative ; their genitive always ends in -ts. 

We may arrange them into two divisions — 

A. Nouns which have the same number of syllables in the 

genitive as in the nominative. 

B. Nouns which have a syllable more in the genitive than 

in the nominative. 

Division A (chiefly /-nouns). 

48. Of nouns which do not increase in the genitive there are 
four varieties : — 

1. Some of the nouns ending in es in the nominative, as 

nubes, dovd, 

2. Most of the nouns ending in is in the nominative, as 

classis, fleet, 
8. All neuter nouns ending in e in the nominative, as 



marey sea. 



4. A few of the nouns ending in er in the nominative, as 
Pater, father. 
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49. 1. NomiruUive ending in es. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. <Ss V. nubes. N. <fe V. nubes. 

Oen. nubls. Oen. nublum. 

DcU. nubi. Dat. nublbtls. 

Ace, nubem. Ace, nubes. 

Abl, nubs. Abl, nublbHs. 

Similarly are declined the following nouns, all feminine — 

aedes, temple. rQpes, eliff. 

caedes, slaughter. saepeSi hedge^ orekard, 

clades, defeat^ disaster, sedes, seai. 

telea, cat. strSges, destruction, 

inddles, disposition, stLbdles, stock, 

moles, mass, valles, vale. 

proles, offspring. vulpes, /oas. 

f^mes, hunger, makes fame in the ablative. 

Vates, seer, and Vepres, hramhle, are of common gender ; the 
former makes the genitive plural Yatum. 

Verres, hoar-pig, is masculine. 

A large number of male names belong to this class, as 
Socrates, Demosthenes. 

Senex, SSnis, old person, is an irregular noun of this class, 
making the genitive plural Senum. 

50, 2. Nominative ending in is. 

Singular. Plural. 

N, <fe V, dassXs. N, A V, classes. 

Oen, classls. Oen, classlam. 

Dat, classl. Dat, classlbtls. 

Ace, classem. Ace classes. 

AhU classS. Ahl, classlbtls. 

Nouns of this class are about equally divided in respect of 
gender ; the following are Masculine — 

Collis, hill, Ensis, sword, 

Crinis, hair, Fascis, hundXe, 
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Follis, bellows, 
Fustis, elvb. 
Ignis, fire, 
Mensis, mcmtli, 
Orbis, circle, 
Panis, haf. 

The following are Feminine — 

ftpis, hee, 
&vis, bird, 
auris, ear, 
clavis, key, 
otitis, skin, 
f ebris, fever, 
fdris, door, 
messis, harvest, 
navis, ship, 
dvis, sheep, 
pellis, hide, 
pestis, plague. 

The following are Common — 

Amnis, river, 
Anguis, snake, 
O&nis, dog, 
Oivis, citizen, 
YunSy end, 
Filnis, rope. 



Postis, door-post, 
Piscis, fish. 

Sddalis, intimate friend. 
Unguis, nail, claw, 
Vectis, crow-bar. 
Vermis, worm. 



puppis, stem. 
r&tis, raft, 
restis, rope. 
sltis, thirst. 
sScuris, aace, 
trirSmis, trireme, 
turris, tower, 
vallis, vdU, 
Testis, garment, 
vitis, vine, 
vdliicris, bird. 



ItlYSnis, young person, 
Hostis, enemy. 
Sentis, thorn. 
Testis, witness, 
Tfgris, tiger, 
Torquis, collar. 



Most of the nouns in these lists are declined like classis, but 
some have the accusative in im as well as em : such are clavis, 
febris, messis, navis, restis, securis ; puppis and turris have 
usually im ; sitis, thirsty has always im. Again, some have in 
the ablative i as well as e : such are febris, navis, puppis, 
securis, turris, Amnis, Ignis ; sitis has always, siti. 

The genitive plural ends as a rule in ium in nouns of this 
class : exceptions are Canis, luvenis, and volucris, which make 
Canum, luvenum, and volucrum. Mensis and apis have the 
gen. pi. in ium or um, 

N,B, — The accusative plural of all /-nouns is frequently found 
in is instead of es, as clams for classes. 
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51. 3. Nominative ending in e. 

Singular. Pluhal. 

N, Ac. V, m&rt, N. Ac. V. marid. 

Oen. maris. Oen. marlum. 

Dot. All. mart. DcU. AbL TWiribus. 

Similarly are declined — 

cSMUy bed. pMtrdUt inner-chamber. 

insignef ensign. praesepe, stall. 

mdnitej necklace. rSte, net. 

Mle, sheep-fold. ^idUe, seat. 

The forms mar^ and retS are found in the ablative. 
The following are found in the plural only : — cdtdria^ altars ; 
xliay flank ; moenia^ city-walls. 

52. 4. Nominative ending in er. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. V. P&ter. N. V. Patres. 

Oen. Patris. Gen. Patrum. 

Dot. Patri. Dot. Patribus. 

Ace. Patrem. Aec. Patres. 

AbL Patre. AbL Patribus. 

Similarly are declined — 

Acclplter, hawk; Frater, brother; mater, motJier : 
Imber, shower; Linter, wherry ; Venter, belly ; * 

except that the three last have ium in the genitive plural : 
also, names of months in er, as September, which is really an 
adjective, with Mensis understood ; the ablative ends in i. 
Note. — Linter and Accipiter are sometimes feminine. 

53. ADJECTIVES WITH 1-STEMS. 

Declension of the adjective Acer, keen. 



SiNGUTiAR. 


PlURATj. . 


MAS. 


FEM. MBUT. 


MAS. FEM. NEUT. 


N. V. acer 


acris acre 


N. Ac. V. acres acria 


Oen. 


acris 


Oen. acrium 


Dal. 


acri 


Dot. Abl. acrlbus 


Ace. acrem acre 




AbL 


acri 
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The foUowiDg are declined in a similar way : — 

&l&cer, briBk, pddester, on foot, Silvester, woody. 

oampester, qf the plain, p&luster, marshy, . terrester, of eartlt. 

c3l3ber, mtich frequented, ptlter, rotten, loose, y5lticer, winged, 

Squester, on horse, s&luber, wJiolesome, 

cSler, c§l§ris, cSlSrS, stoiftj only differs from the above in 
retaining e throughout its declension. 

The accusative plural is found in is more than es in these 
adjectives. 

54. Adjectives ending in is, in which the Masculine and 
Feminine have the same endings, are declined like substantives 
of the / declension. 



Declension of the adjective Tristis, scul. 



SiNOCTLAR. 
MAS. FEM. NEUT. 

N. V, tristls trist^ 

Oen, tristis 

DcU, tristi 

Ace. tristem tristS 
Abl, tristi 



Plural, 
mas. fem. veut. 

N, Ac. V, tristes tristia 

Oen. tristium 

Dot. Abl, tristibus 



This is an important class, of which the following are ex- 



amples : — 

brfivis, short. 
comis, courteous, 
communis, common, 
crQdelis, cruel, 
dulcis, sweet, 
f&cllis, easy, 
f ortiSi brave. 



gr&cHis, shnder, 
gr&vis, heavy, 
htimth's, hwly, 
levis, smooth. 
ISvis, light. 
nobilis, noble, 
pingiiis,/a^, rich. 



rtLdis, unpolished, 
simllis, like. 
stSrilis, Ihrren, 
tenuis, thin. 
tltXlis, usiful. 
vilis, cheap. 
vlrllis, manly. 



The ablative ends usually in i. The genitive plural is 
regularly ium^ but sometimes it is contracted into um. 

The accusative plural is found in is more frequently than es, 
and the nominative plural in is is not uncommon. 
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Division B (chiefly Consonant-Stems). 

55. Nouns which increase in the genitive may be treated 
under two heads. 

1. Masculine and Feminine nouns, as Lapis, Lapidis, stone^ 
and soror, sororis, sister^ which are declined thus : — 



1 


SlNGXn.AR. 




Plural. 


Nom, 


. L&pis. 


Nom, 


Lapides. 


Gen, 


Lapldis. 


Oen, 


LapiDum. 


Dot, 


Lapidi. 


Dot, 


Lapidlbus. 


Ace. 


Lapidem. 


Ace, 


Lapides. 


Voc. 


Tiapis. 


Voe, 


Lapides. 


Ahl 


Lapide. 


Abl, 


Lapidibus. 


\ 

1 


SlNGUT.ATl, 




Plural. 


Nom. 


B6r6r. 


Nom. 


sorores. 


Oen. 


sororis. 


Gen. 


soroEum. 


Dot. 


sorori. 


Dot, 


sororibus. 


Ace, 


>3ororem. 


Ace, 


sorores. 


Voc, 


soror. 


Voc, 


sorores. 


Abl, 


sororS. 


Abl, 


sororibus. 



With a few exceptions, to which (I) is attached in the follow- 
ing list, all nouns of this class that have a genitive plural have 
it in um and not turn. The manuscripts often give is instead 
of es for the termination of the accusative plural, though not so 
frequently as in the case of /-nouns. 

56. The list of nouns which follows is 'arranged according to 
the terminations of the genitive singular: first, nouns whose 
genitive ends in his; next, those whose genitive ends in cisy 
and so on ; or, omitting the /-nouns, it may be regarded as a 
list of nouns of the third declension, masculine or feminine, 
whose stem ends in a consonant, h, c, d, and so on. 

When the nominative is printed with a capital letter and the 
genitive with a small letter, as Dttx, ducis, it signifies that the 
noun is generally masculine, but sometimes feminine ; when the 
nominative has a small letter and the genitive a capital, it 
signifies that the noun is generally feminine, but sometimes 
masculine, as ccdx, Ccdcis. 
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B stems, 

(I) plebs, plebis, exymmfm people. 
(I) trabs, tr&bis, beam, 
(I) urbs, urbis, cUy, 

C sterna, 

(I) arx, arcis, citadel. 

calx, Calcis, Jieely lime, goal. 

crux, crtLcis, cross. 

Dux, diicis, leader, 
(I) falx, falcis, sickle. 

fax, f&cis, torch, 

faex, f aecis, dregs. 

lanx, lancis, dish. 

lux, Iticis, %A^. 

lynx, lyncis, lynx. 
(I) merx, mercis, merchandise. 

nex, nScis, e^^A. 

nux, nttcis, nut. 

pax, pacis, peace. 

vox, vocis, voice, 

fomax, fomacis, /ttmocc. 

Vervex, Vervecis, wether-sheep. 

Auspex, Ausplcis, diviner. 
Apex, Aplcis, summit. 
CiOix, Callcis, cup. 
Cortex, cori^cis, bark of tree. 
Fornix, Fomlcis, arch. 
Ilex, illcis, hohn-oaJc. 
Index, ludicis, judge. 
Pollex, Polllcia, thumb. 
B&lix, salXcis, willow, 
Sllex, sillcis, /iTi^. 
Vindex, vindlcis, avenger, 

cervix, cervicis, bojck of neck. 
comix, comlcis, raven. 
nntrix, nutrlcis, nurse, 
r&dix, radlcis, root. 



D stems. 

(I) frauB, fraudis, deceit. 
(I) frons, frondis, leaf. 
(I) glana, glandis, oAiom, 

lauB, laudis, praise. 

Pgs, Pedis, /oo^. 

Praes, Praedis, surety. 

Vas, Vadis, baU. 

cassis, cassldis, helmet. 
cuspis, cuspldis, point of spear. 
L&pis, Lapldis, stone. 
Obses, obsldis, hostage. 
pdcus, peciidis, sheep. 

Gustos, custodis, guardian. 
Heres, heredis, Aeir. 
incus, incudis, anvil. 
merces, mercSdis, reward. 
p&lus, paludis, marsh. 

O stems. 

coniunx, Coniiigis, spouse. 
Grex, Grfigis, flock. 
lex, legis, a law. 
Bex, Regis, king. 
Kemex, Eemlgis, router. 

L stems. 

Constd, ConstQis, consul. 
ExstQ, Exstdis, an exile, 
Sal, S&lis, salt. 
Sol, Solis, swn. 

M stems. 
hiemps, hiSmis, ufinter, 

K stems, 
(I) Ken, Kenis, kidney. 

&rundo, arundlnis, reed. 
callgo, caliglms, darkness. 
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CardOi Cardlnis, hiTige. 
ctLpido, Cupidinis, desire, 
dulcedo, dulcedlnis, stoeetneas, 
formldo, formidinia, /ear. 
grando, grandlnis, hail 
hXrudo, hinidlms, leech, 
hXrundo, hirundinis, sioallow. 
H5mo, homXnis, human being, 
imago, imaglnis, ima>ge. 
liibido, lubidlnis, longing, 
Margo, marglnis, border. 
Ordo, Ordlnis, order, 
drigo, origlnis, source, 
testudo, testudlnis, toT'toiae, 
Turbo, TurbXnis, whirlwind, 
virgo, virgXnis, virgirh, 

ComlcSn, Comiclnis, horn- 

blower, 
f^dlc^n, Fidiclnis, harper. 
FlUm^n, Flamlnis, priest, 
PectSn, Pectlnis, comb, 
Tlbicgn, Tibiclnis, fiute-player, 
TtlblcSn, Tubiclnis, trumpeter. 

Sanguis, Sanguinis, blood. 

AquUo, Aquilonis, north-vnnd, 

Carbo, Carbonis, coal, 

Crabro, Orabronis, hornet, 

Dr&co, Draconis, dragon, 

Leo, Leonis, lion. 

Ligo, Ligonis, hoe, 

Mucro, Mucronis, edge qf 

sword, 
Pavo, PavSnis, peacock. 
Praeco, Praeconis, crier. 
Praedo, Praedonis, robber. 
Tiro, Tironis, novice. 
Umbo, Umbonis, boss. 



dedltio, deditionis, surrender, 
emptio, emptionis, purchase. 
l^gio, legionis, legion, 
natio, nationis, nation, 
oratio, orationis, speech. 
r3gio, regionis, district. 
seditio, seditionis, insurrection. 

PEpilio, Papili5nis, butterfly. 
Pugio, Pugionis, dagger. 
Septentrio, Septentridnis, ths 
north. 
And some names of men, as 
Curio, Pollio. 

(I) caro, camis, flesh, 

P stems. 

Adeps, adipis, fat, 
Auceps, Auctlpis,/otrfer. 
forceps, forcipis, tongs, 
Princeps, PrincXpis, chi^, 
(I) Stirps, stirpis, source, trunk, 

B stems, 

Flos, Floris, flower. 

Fur, Furis, thief, 
(I) 6I1S, Gllris, dormouse, 

Lar, L&ris, house-god. 
(I) Mas, M&ris, male. 

Mos, Moris, ctistom. 

Mus, Muris, mouse. 

£.08, Roris, dew. 

AggSr, AggSris, mmind. 
Career, CarcSris, gaol, goal. 
L&ter, L&tSris, brick. 
mtdier, mtdi^ris, unyman. 
Passer, Pass^ris, sparrow. 
VSmer, Vomfiris, ploughshare^ 



actio, actionis, action, Cinis, cinSris, ashes. 

condlcio, condicionis, condition, Pulvfs, pulv6ris, dust. 
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arb6r, arbdris, tree, 
LSptlB, Lep5ris, hare, 

Ain5r, Amoris, love. 
Ardor, Ardoris, burning Tieat, 
Auctor, auctoris, atUJior. 
G&lor, Oaloris, vximith. 
Censor, Censdris, censor. 
Clamor, Clamoris, shotU. 
C^ilor, Colons, colour, 
D^cor, Decoris, elegance. 
Ddlor, Doloris, grief, 
Fautor, Fautoris, partisan. 
Fulgor, Folgoris, brightness. 
Fiiror, Furoris, madness. 
G6nltor, Genitoris, /o^Aer. 
H5nor, Honoris, honour. 
Horror, Horroris, shuddering. 
Imp^r&tor, Imperatoris, com- 
mander. 
L&bor, Laboris, toil. 
L^por, Leporis, toit. 
Maeror, Maeroris, mourning. 
Odor, Odoris, sm^ll. 
Orator, Oratoris, pleader. 
Pallor, Palldris, paleness. 
Pastor, Pastoris, shepherd, 
P&vor, Pavoris, /car. 
Praetor, Praetoris, praetor. 
Pddor, Pudoris, sharfie. 
Quaestor, Quaestdris, quatstor. 
RtLbor, Euboris, blush. 
Bumor, Bumoris, report. 
B5ror, sororis, ^ter. 
S5por, Soporis, sleep. 
Splendor, Splendoris, brUUance. 
SGdor, Sudoris, suxai. 
Terror, Terroris, alarm. 
Timor, Timoris, /ear. 
Vigor, Vigoris, vigour. 
Ultor, Ultdris, avenger. 
uxor, uzoris, w^e. 



tTmor, Umoris, Tnoisture. 

Augur, Augtiris, augur. 
Furfur, Furfdris, bran. 
Turtur, Turttins, turtle-dove, 
Vultur, Vulttiris, vulture. 

teUCUi, telluris. Earth. 



8 stems, 
As, Assis, a Roman weight. 

T sterna. 

(I) ars, artis, art. 

cos, cotis, whetstone. 

(I) dos, dotis, dowry. 

(I) Dens, Dentis, tooth. 

(I) Fons, Fontis,/ountotn. 

(I) frons, frontis, /oreAea<2. 

(I) gens, gentis, race. 

(I) Us, litis, str^e. 

mens, mentis, intellect. 

(I) Mons, Montis, mountain.. 
mors, mortis, deatK 

(I) nox, noctis, nigJit. 

(I) pars, partis, part. 

(I) Pons, Pontis, bridge. 
puis, pultis, porridge, 
Bors, sortis, lot. 

(I) c5liors, cohortis, cohort. 
&n&s, ftn&tis, duck, 
aestas, aestatis, summer, 

(I) aetas, aetatis, age, 

(I) clvltas, civitHtis, state, 
SgestSs, egestatis, vxint, 
f&cultSs, facultatis, opportunUy^ 
libertSs, llbertStis, freedom, 
mfijestSs, majest&tis, dignity. 
paupertas, paupertatis, poverty, 
pietas, pietatis, dutiful affection, 
pdtestSs, potest&tis, authority. 
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85cietS8, societatis, fellowship. 
tempestas, tempestatis, weather^ 

storm. 
vfitustas, vetustatis, antiquity. 
(I) v6luptas, voluptatis, pleasure. 

&bies, abi6tis,^r. 
Aries, Arietis, ram. 
P&ries, Parietis, house-toaU. 
sSg^s, seg^tis, crop. 
tSg^s, tegdtis, mat. 

quies, quietis, rest. 
r^quies, requietis, repose. 
T&pes, Tapetis, tapestry, 

Caesp^s, Caespltis, turf. 
Cdings, comltis, companion. 
£qu6s, Equltis, Twrseman. 
GurgSs, Gurgitis, whirlpool. 
HospSs, hospltis, stranger. 
Lim68, Limltis, hounda/ry. 
Mil^s, milltis, soldier. 
P6d6s, "PedltiSffoot-soldier. 
PoplfiB, PoplXtis, ha^k of knee. 
S&tell3s, satellltis, attendant. 



SiiperstSs, superstltis, suroivor. 
Tramps, Tramltis, 2>o>th. 

AdSmas, Adamantis, ada/mant. 
£l6phas, Elephantis, elephant, 
Gigas, Gigantis, giant. 
(I) Infans, infantis, infant, 

(I) Adulescens, adulescentis, young 
person. 

Bidens, Bidentis, h/)e. 

bidens, bidentis, sh^eep. 
(I) Cliens, Olientis, client. 

Occldens, Occidentia, west. 

Oriens, Orientis, east. 
(I) P&rens, parentis, parent. 

Serpens, serpentis, serpent. 

N6p6s, Nep5tis, grcmdson. 

S&cerdos, sacerdotis, priest. 

itLventiis, iuventiLtis, youth. 
aSAxLS, salatis, safety^ TieaUh. 
sSnecttis, senectutis, old age. 
servltus, servitutis, slavery. 
(I) virtus, virtutis, virtue. 



In poetry we frequently find Infantum, and Parentum. 

V stems. 

Bos, bdvis, ox or cow, has bourn in gen. pL , and bovibus, bobus, or bflbns 

in dat. pL 
nix, nXvis, snow. 
Inppiter, Idvis, lovi, lovem, love, the name of the Chief of the Gk)ds. 

Na/mes of other Heathen Deities. 

Itino, lunonis. Apollo, ApolUnis. 

Vfintls, Veneris, Mars, Martis. 

Ceres, Cereris. Pluto, Plutonis. 

Pall&s, PaU&dis. HerctQes, Herculis. 

Note. — In the fonnation of the nominative from the noon- 
stem observe — 

1. That it is chiefly formed by adding s to the stem, and that 
the final letter of the stem affects the formation ; thus — 

c 
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Outtarals + s produce x; thus — 

Due + 8 gives Dux ; leg + ' gives lex. 
Dentab + s produce loss of the dental — 

Pad + ' gives Pes ; dot + « gives dos. 
Labials + s keep both letters, with omission or change of 

the final vowel — 
urb(i) + « gives urbs ; Prinoip + a gives Princeps. 

2. N 4-a rejects the a, except in Sanguis from Sanguin •\- s, 
and often rejects both n and a; thus from 

stem Flamin- we have Flamen, and from 
stem Leon- we have Leo. 

Z, L + s rejects the a, as Consul from stem Consul-. 

A, R '\- 8 rejects the s, as Dolor froni stem Dolor-, or changes 
r into a, as Flos from stem Flor-. 

Hence we find the forms Honds and arbos sometimes instead 
of Honor and arbor. 

57. Some words in the foregoing list only occur in the 
singular, as Sanguis, tellus; ff&pellex, supellectilis, household 
goods, only occurs in the singular. 

vis, /orccy is thus declined : — 



SlNOXniAK. 


Plubal. 


Nonu TIB, 


Nom, vires. 


Oen. via. 


Gen, virinm. 


Dot, vi 


Dot, viribus. 


Ace. vim. 


Ace, vires. 


Voc. vis. 


Voe, virelu 


Ahl vi 


Ahl viribus. 



The genitive and dative singular are not used by Cicero. 

Aether, AethSris, ether, and Aer, A^ris, aiV, are found only in 
the singular, and have the accusative forms Aethdr& and ASr&. 

Heros, Herdis, hero, has ace. sing. Hero&, and ace. pi. HeroSs. 

lamp&s, lamp&dis, torch, has ace. sing. lampad&, and ace. pi. 
lampad&s. 
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Of words used only in the plural we find in common use — 

Maiores, ancestors. Manes, departed spirits, 

Mlnores, posterity, Pdn&tes, household gods, 

fides, stringed inatnmient, is generally used in the plural, but 
the singular occurs. 

Some nouns which are fiilly declined in the plural, are 
defective in some cases of the singular ; such are — 

ambages, circuits^ evasions, fragBB, fruU. 

(I) oom.-p6d.GB, fetters, dpes, resources, 

d&peSf feast, prices, prayers, 

fauces, throat, (I) sordes,^^^^, 

UTSMATIKB ON THE aENDEBS OF OONSONANT-NOUNS. 

58. Observe that nouns with stem-endings 5, c, dy are chiefly 
feminine, and that with respect to the endings n, r, t, which 
include five-sixths at least of the consonant-nouns in common 
use, we find— 

1. Nouns in 0, -inis are chiefly feminine, as arundo, arundinis. 

0, -onis are chiefly masculine, as Aquilo, Aquilonis. 
to, 'ionia are chiefly feminine, as actio, actionis. 

2. Nouns in or, -oris are chiefly masculine, as Amor, Am'oris. 

3. Nouns in as, -dtiSf all feminine, as aestas, aestatis. 

&, 'UiSy chiefly masculine, as Eques, Equitis. 
us, -tUia, all feminine, as virtus, virtutis. 

2. Neuter Nouns, 

59. The main body of nouns of this class consists of those 
neuter nouns whose stems end with the consonants n and r; 
most of them are declined like ndmlhi, name, and corpHa, body ; 
thus — 

SiNOXTLAB. PlUBAL. 

N Ac, V, n&mXn, N, Ac, V, nomind, 

Oen, nominis, Oen, nomiNum, 

Dot, nomini. Dot, Aht, nominibus, 

Ahl, Tiominii, 
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SiNOITLAR. 

N. Ac, V, corpus, 
Oen, corporis. 

Vat, corpori, 

AbL corpor<6. 

Similarly are declined — 

agrnHnf agmtms, marcMng army. 
carmen, carminia, song. 
certdmen, certaminis, contest. 
crimen, crimlnis, charge. 
cvlmen, culmlnia, top. 
flarn^n, flamtnis, blast. 
f/um£,n, fluminia, flood. 
fvlmien, fulmtnis, thunderbolt. 
gra/men, graminis, grass. 
Ivnven, limtnia, threshold. 

dSciis, decifris, honour. 
ded&cu8, dedecSris, disgrace. 
fildtnus, fadtnSris, action. 
fenu8, fenSris, interest. 
frlgvs, fngMs, cold. 
lUu8, lU&ria, shore. 
nSmu8, nemdris, grove. 
pScus, pecdris, flock. 
pectus, pectoris, breast. 
pignvs, pigndris, pledge. 
tempos, tempSris, time. 
tergus, tergSris, back. 



Plxtral. 

N, Ac. V. corpord, 
Oen. corpoRum, 

Dot. AM. corporibus. 



lumen, lumlnis, Hght. 
numsn, nwmlnis, divine influence. 
omen, ominis, omen. 
semen, semims, seed. 
stamen, stamlnis, thread. 
tegmen, tegminis, covering. 
tuidmen, ttUaminis, defence. 
veldmsn, velaminis, veil. 
vimen, viminis, twig. 

foedUs, foed^his, league. 
funus,/unMs, death. 
g^us, geriSris, race. 
Idttis, laUris, side. 
m/Hnus, muTi&riSy office. 
dlus, olSris, garden-stuff. 
dnus, on&ris, burden. 
dpus, op^ris, work. 
pandus, pondSris, weight 
sc&lus, scelSris, crime. 
stdus, sid&ris, star. 
vellus, veUHris, fleece. 
mUnus, vulniiris, wound. 

The nouns which follow are declined like corpus, but many of 
them are defective in one or more cases of the plural. 

aequor, aequdris, level surface, sea. murmur, murmuris, murmur. 
m4irmor, marmdris, marble, sea. 

^bur, ehOris, ivory. dc^, acMs, maple. 

fMiur, femOris, thigh. cdddver, cadavliris, corpse. 

robur, rohdris, hard wood, strength. Uer, it(n!6ris, journey. 

fvlgur, fulgUris, lightning. pdpdver, papavMs, poppy. 

gvitur, guttUris, throat. »Qber, suhlSris, cork-tree. 

iScur, iecdris, ) j. tUber, tubMs, tumour, truffle. 

ieclnMs, \ ' iO^^ ubMs, udder. 
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cbes, aeris, bronze. fU,felU8, gaU. 

fa/r,fa/rri8j com. m&lf mellia, honey. 
oSj oris, countenance. 

cruSf cruriSf leg. cdpiU, capUia, head. 

iu8, iuria, right. iUhdr, iubdris, beam of light. 

ru8f ruriSf country. nectdr, riectdris, nectar. 
tu8f turiSf frankincense. 

veTf vSriSf spring-time — only in the singular. 
lac, lactis, milk — only in the singular. 

The following make the nominative plural in ia, and the 

genitive plural in ium : — 

dnlmdl, anmdlis, living creature. Idcundr, lacundriSf ceiling. 
tdrdl, tordliSf coverlet. Htquedr, Ictqnedris, ceiling. 

ccUcdr, ccUcdris, spur. ptUmjUir, ptUvindris, cushioned seat. 

oSj ossiSj bone, has in plural ossa, osdum, ossihus^ etc. 

A few Greek nouns in d make the genitive plural in um : such 

as have a dative and ablative plural form them in is instead of 

Urns; such are 

diddemdf diademdtiSf crown. poema, poemiUi8, poem. 

ISfpigrcrnimcLy epigrammdtiay inscrip- pSristroma, periatromiUia, coverlet, 
tion, epigram. 

The nouns nUXl or nU^ nothing ; opus^ need ; inatdr^ likeness, 
are only found in the nominative and accusative singular. 

verWa, verbervm, stripes, has in the singular only the genitive 
and ablative. 

vds^ vdsisj vessel, has a plural of the second declension — vdsa, 
vasorum^ vasis^ etc. 

THE LOCATIVE OF THE OONSONANTSTEM 

DECLENSION. 

60. The original ending of the Locative in this declension was 
i : thus, Carthagini, at Carthage ; Neapoli, at Naples ; ruri, in 
the country. But usually the ablative in e is found, as Cartha- 
gine, rure; and that in ibus for plural nouns, as Gadibus, at 
Cadiz, 
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ADJEOTIVES OF ONE TERMINATION IN THE 
NOMINATIVE SmGULAB. 

61. Of the adjectives in which the nominatiye singular stands 
for all three genders, the most important class is that in which 
the nominatiye ends in -m. 

Declension of the adjective Reoens, fresJi, 



Plubal. 

MAS. FEH. NEUT. 

N, Ac, V. recentes recentia 

Oen. recentimii 

Dot, AbL recent)tbaa 



SiNOULAB. 
MAS. FEM. mEUT. 

N, V, rficens 

Ckn, recentis 

Dai, recenti 

Ace, recentem recens 

AhL recenti [or 6) 

Similarly are declined all adjectives in -eru, -enUa^ or -ans^ 
-antisj or -cms, -ontisj as — 

absens, ahaent, negl^gens, careless, 

constana, ^rm. p&tiens, enduring, 

dSmens, foolish, pOtens, powerfuL 

dlUgens, carefuL prtldens, loary, 

insons, guiltless, s&piens, wise. 



62. 



Declension of Felix, happy. 



SlNGIILAR. 
MAS. FEM. KEUT. 

N. V. f Slix 

Cfen, fellcis 

Dot, felici 

Ace fellcem felix 

Ahl, felioi {or 6) 

Notice the following adjectives of one termination : — 



Plural. 

N,Ac,V, felices 

Oen, felicium 

Dot, AbL felic)tbii8 



NEUT. 

felicia 



anceps, anclpltis, douh^uL 

audaz, aud&cis, bold, 

dSg^ner, degenSris, degenerate, 

dlY&Bf divltis, rich. 

fallax, f allficis, deceUfuL, 

h6bto, h^bStiB, duU, 

inf glix, inf ellcis, unhappy. 



Xnops, indpis, helpless, 
m6mor, memdris, mAndful, 
par, p&rifl, equal, 
pauper, paupSria, poor, 
praeceps, praeclpltis, headUnig, 
r&pax, rapacis, grasping, 
Bospto, Bospltis, sitfe. 



IN THE NOMINATIVE SINGULAR. 
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atiperstds, superstXtis, mjurvimng, fiber, ub6ri8,/rtti(/u^ 

Bupplex, suppUcis, snibmx&swt. y^ttis, vetSris, old, 

t6r68, tSr^tiis, shapely, victrix, victricis, vktovioua. 

The general rule of these declensions is that the ablative ends 
in ^ or I, bat usually in i. 

Dives, pauper, sospes, and superstes have it in e only. 

The N. Ac. V. neut. pi. of vetiLS is vetera, and the gen. vetemm. 
The N. Ac. V. neut pL of dives is ditia, and the gen. divitvm. 

Many of the adjectives of one termination have no N. Ac. V. 
neuter plural; many make it in -a instead of -ia, and the 
genitive in -um instead of -dMin, 

63. The following may be studied with advantage, as being 
likely to fix the gender of certain nouns more firmly in the 
memory : — 



Oalor niiniuB, excessive heat. 
Cervix valida, a brawny neck. 
I>ux neglegens, a cao'eless leader, 
Oastos diligens, a watchful 

guardian. 
Goniunx fidelis, a/aithful spouse. 
Moa antiquus, an ancient custom. 
Frons serena, a calm brow. 
Fons lucidus, a bright spring, 
Quies perpetua, vmnterrupted 

repose. 
Pains uda, a wet swamp. 
AnriTiiH rapidus, a 8w\ft river. 
Avis garrula, a chattering bird, 
Turria excelsa, a lofty tower. 
Testis vivus, a living witness. 
ludex aequuB, an impartial judge. 
Vox acata, a shrill voice. 
Imago Yivida, a life-like portrait, 
Mus exiguns, a tiny mouse. 
Lepus timidas, a timorous hare. 
Seges matura, a ripe crop. 
Sors incerta, a dubious chance, 
Nemus opIUnim, a shady grove. 



Iter longam, a long journey. 
Arbor fmgifera, afnd0d tree, 
Aurea aetas, the golden age. 
Mods altus, a lofty iruyuntain. 
Grave onus, a heavy burden. 
Dura ilex, the tough hohnroak. 
Grex vagus, a uxmdering flock. 
Lex antiqua, an anderU law. 
Pes celer, a quick foot. 
Laus magna, great praise. 
Ignis fervldus, a glowing fire. 
Navis ampla, a spa>cious ship. 
Hostis f eras, a savage enemy. 
Urbs pulchra, a fair dty. 
Lux clara, bright light. 
Lapis asper, a rugged stone. 
Ordo lucidus, a clear arrangement. 
Begio finitiCma, a neighbouring dis- 
trict. 
Bos gelidus, cool dew. 
Abies ardua, a towering flr. 
Bos pXger, a laey ox, 
Nomen splendidum, a glorious namk: 
Bus amaenum, the charming country. 
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DECLENSION OF NOUNS WITH CT.STEMS. 

64. Nouns of this diyision have the ending vs in the noraina- 
tive singular when they are Masculine or Feminine, and u when 
they are Neuter. 

1. Nominative in us. 

There are two nouns — Sus, suis, swine^ and Grus, gruis, crane, 
of common gender, which are declined with uncontracted forms ; 
thus — 



SmOUTiAR. 


PLURATi. 




SmoTTT.AB. Plural. 


Nom, Voc, gruB 


grues. 


Nom, Voc, sus 


sues. 


Gen. gruis 


grUum. 


Oen. 


suis 


sUum. 


Dot, gnii 


gmlbus. 


Dot, 


sui 


sulbus (or stlbas). 


Ace, gruem 


grues. 


Ace 


Buem 


sues. 


AhL grud 


graibns. 


Abl 


su6 


Buibus {or subus). 



The other nouns of this division are declined like Fructtis, 
fruit — 

Singular. Plural. 

NoTn, Voc. Fructlis. Nom, Ac, Voc. Fructdfl. 

Oen, FructHs. Oen. FructUunu 

Dot, Fructui. Dot. Ah. Fructlbus. 

Ace. Fructum. 

AhL FructO. 

Note. — The genitive Fructus is a contraction of Fructuis ; 
Fructu is a contraction of Fructue, and the full forms Fructui 
and Fructuum are often contracted into Fructu and Fructum. 

Like Fructus are declined the following Masculine nouns, 
chiefly in sus and tiLs, which endings are comparatively rare in 
the declension : — 



Aestus, tide^ 
Arcus, how. 
GSsus, accident, 
Gantus, singing. 
Census, assessment. 



Goetus, meeting. 
Currus, chariot, 
CursuB, course. 
Exercltus, army, 
Flfitus, hlast. 



Fletos, xoeeping. 
Flexus, winding. 
Fluctus, toave. 
Fremitus, grocm, 
GSmltus, sigh. 



DECLENSION OF NOUNS WITH JJ -STEMS, 
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GrSdus, step, 
Gressiis, step. 
Halltus, breath. 
HaustuB, draught. 
Ictus, hhw, 
ImpStuB, (maet, 
lAcua, lake. 
Lapsus, gliding, 
Ltisus, sport, 
Luxus, extravagance, 
Metus, /ear. 
Morsus, bite. 
Motus, Tnovement, 



Nisus, effort. 
Ortus, rising. 
Partus, childbirth. 
Passus, step, 
P^nus, victiuils, 
Plausus, applause. 
Portus, harbov/r, 
Quaestus, goAn, 
Bisus, laughter, 
Ritus, custom. 



Sinus, lap, bay. 
Situs, position^ rust, 
S6nltus, sound, 
Spiritus, breath, 
Tactus, toiuih, 
T6nitrus, thunder, 
Tractus, eoctent. 
Tumultus, uproar, 
tJsus, use, 
Vestitus, clothing. 



Saltus, lavtm or leaping. Victus, sttstenance, 
SeDBUB, feeling, Visus, vision. 

Singultus, sob, Vultus, countenance. 



And the following Feminine nouns — 

&cns, needle, ntLrus, daughter-in-law, socrus, mother-in-law, 

&nuB, old wonum. portlcus, colonnade, trlbus, tribe, 

mSnus, hand, quercus, oak. 

The following have ubus for ^bus in the dative and ablative 
plurals, some dissyllable in -ci^, as Arcus, acus, Lacus; also 
Partus, Portus, and tribus. 

Artns, joints^ is rarely found in the singular, and has Artubus 
in dative and ablative. 

The declension of domus, house, a Feminine noun, is — 



SlNOULAB. 

^0771. d6mus. 

€kn, domfls. 

Dot, domui {or domo). 

Ace, domum. 

Voc. domus. 

Abl, domo {or domu). 



Plural. 
Nom^ domus. 

Oen, domorum {or domuum). 
Dot, domibuB. 
Ace. domus {or domos). 
Voc, domus. 
Abl, domibus. 



The forms in the brackets are rare, but used by classical 
writers. 

Some Feminine words have forms of the XJ as well as the 
declension; such are, colus, distaff, laurus, bay-tree, pinus, 
pine, myrtus, myrtle, ficus, fig, 

Sp^cus, cave, is used by Yirgil as a Neuter noun, of which 
specubus is the ablative plural. 
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2. Nominative in a. 

Singular. Plusal. 

Nom. comH, N. Ac V, comtM. 

Oen. cornun, Oen, comUum, 

Dot, comiL Dot. AbL cortdbiu. 

Ace, eomu, 
Voc, comu, 
AbL comH, 

This and gSnu, knee, are the only words to which anything 
like a complete declension of this form can be assigned. 

There is an ablative form, g^u, frost, but the genitive g^i and 
the accusative g^um occur. 

There is pecua and dative and ablative jpecHhtis, cattle, as if 
from a nominative pScu. 

And there is vMbtLs, a dative and ablative, from verUy spit 

DECLENSION OF ^-NOXTNS. 

66. This declension includes a few nouns ending in es, of 
which two only are declined fiiUy, res, thing ^ and dies, day. 
Bes and all other nouns of this declension are feminine, except 
dies, which is of common gender in the singular, and masculine 
in the plural, and m^ridies, noon^ which is masculine. 

SiNOULAB. Plural. 

N. V, res. Dies. N. Ac, V, res. Dies. 

Oen, reL dieL Oen. rEram. DiEnim. 

Dot, rei. dieL Dot, Abl, rebus. DiSbus. 

Ace rem. diem. 

AbL rS. die. 

Note. — The form of the genitive plural leads some gram- 
marians to put these nouns with the A and stems. 

Most of the other nouns in this declension have only the 
nom. ace. and voc. plural, and some have no cases of the plural 
at all. 
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&cies, edgty battle array. paupSriea, poverty, 

caes&ries, long hmr, progenies, offspring, 

eflftgies. Kfe»«M. Mfirldies, noon. ^^}?' "«^T' 

fftcies, /ac«. Bc&Dies, roughness, 

hdes, faith, spficies, appearance. 

gl&des, ice. spes, Tiope. 

The e of the genitive is long after a vowel, as faciei, and 
common after a consonant, as fidSi or fidei. 
The genitive is sometimes contracted, as fid3. 

ON THE PEBFEOT TENSES of the INDICATIVE MOOD. 

67. The Perfect-Present represents an action as completed at 
the present time. Thus the Perfect-Present of Video, / see, 
which is Yidi, means I saw, or / have seen; and the words 
Komam vidi, may mean / saw Borne, on some occasion in time 
past, or / have seen Rome, which may mean, " at the time of 
speaking I have seen and still see Eome.'' 

Here observe one of the defects of Latin, that it has but one 
tense to express the simple momentary act in time past — I came, 
and the completed act, of which the effects continue to the 
present time, / have come, both of which are expressed by Yeni. 

68. The Perfect-Present of Active Verbs is formed in various 
ways, but always ends in i : — 

1. By adding the syllable vi to the stem of the verb ; which 

may be regarded as the regular formation in the First 
and Fourth Conjugations, as Amavi, Audivi. 

2. By adding ui to the stem, as Colui, from Colo, I till; 

or to the stem after the removal of a final vowel, as 
Secui, from S6co, I cut; Monui, from Moneo, I advise. 

3. By adding si to the stem, as Carpsi, from Carpo, Iphick. 

4. By reduplication, that is, prefixing a syllable like that 

of the first syllable of the stem, as Cucurri, from Curro, 
/ run — the first vowel being often changed to e, as 
Fefelli, from Fallo, I deceive. 
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6. By modifying the stem without adding a syllable, as 
Egi, from Ago, I drive; Volvi, from Volvo, I roU, 
Note. — When, by the addition of si to the verb-stem, s is 
brought into contact with a consonant, changes are made of 
which the following are examples : — 

dcnho has for its Perfect-Present scripsi, 

dvAM dwj^L 

rideo risi, 

mitto misi, 

sumo sumpsi. 

69. The following is a list of some verbs in common use, to 
illustrate the various formations of the Perfect-Present. 

The verbs to which D is prefixed take a dative to express the 
object favoured^ hurt, etc. ; thus, Faveo tibi, Noceo tibi. 

First Conjugation. 

Ihpebpect-Pbesent. Perfect-Present. Imperfect-Present. Perfect-Present. 
ftmo, love. ftmavi libfiro, set free, lib^ravi 

cdbo, Ue down. ctLbuL sto, stand. stStL 

do, give, dedi. v6co, call. vOcavi 

Second Conjugation. 

ddceo, teach, dOcui. D ndceo, hurt, n5cm. 

D faveo, favour, f avi. D pareo, obey. parol. 

fleo, weep. flevi D pld,ceo, please, pl&cui 

h&beo, Jiave, hold, h&hxd, rideo, smile, risL 

D indulgeo, yield, indulsL s^deo, sU, sedi 

D invldeo, envy, invidi t&ceo, be silent, tftcoi 

itibeo, order, iussi. t6neo, hold. t^nui 

l&teo, lU hid. l&tui. terreo, frighten, terrui. 

mdueo, remam, mansL timeo, fear, tlmoi. 

in6neo, advise, m6niiL video, see, vidi. 

Third Conjugation, 

ftgo, drive, Sgi. consUlo, consult. constQui. 

cSkdo, fall, oficXdi. D credo, trust, credXdi. 

c&pio, taJse. cepL curro, run, ciicurri. 

D cedo, yield to. cessi. disco, learn. didlci. 

cognosce, recognise, tjognovi divide, separate, divisi 

condo, build. condldi. dtico, lead, duxL 
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Impebfkct-Present. Perfect-Present. 


Imperfect-Present. 


Perfect-Present. 


fftcio, make. 


feci. 


D parco, spare. 


p6perci 


, fallo, deceive. 


fefelli. 


p6to, seek. 


pfitivi. 


fingo, intjent. 


finxi. 


pono, place. 


pdsui. 


fiindo, pour. 


fudi. 


r6linquo, leave. 


rSliqiii. 


g6ro, carry on. 


gessL 


Bcrlbo, unite. 


BcripsL 


inclpio, begin. 


incepi. 


slno, allow. 


Bivi 


instruo, draw up. 


instnixi. 


v6ho, carry. 


vexi. 


l6go, read. 


I6gi. 


vivo, live. 


vixi. 


mitto, send. 


mifli. 


vinco, conquer. 


vici. 




Fourth Conjugation. 




haurio, drain. 


hausi 


sentio, feeL 


sensL 


D oboedio, obey. 


oboedivi 


v6nio, coTne. 


VCDi. 


D aervio, serve. 


aervivi. 


vincio, bind. 


vinxi. 



70. Eemoving the su£Qx i we get the Perfect Steni) as amav-, 
monu-, scrips-, vid-. 

By adding to this stem the suffixes -Ih'amj and -SrOj we form 
the Perfect-Past and Perfect- Future ; thus — 

amaveram, / had loved (at some specified past time) ; 
amayero, I shall have loved (at some specified /t^^t^re time). 

71. These three Perfect Tenses are conjugated in the same 
way in all the conjugations ; thus — 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PERFECT TENSES. 

Conjugation 1. Conjugation 2. 

Present. Present. 

SiNO. 1. &iDS.\i, I loved, or I Jiave mbiml, I advised, or Ihave advised. 



2. amaviatL [loved, 

3. Smavlt. 
Plur. 1. ftmavlmila. 

2. Smaviatla. 

3. Smaverunt {or SmEverS). 

Past. 

Sing. 1. fimav^ram, / had loved, 

2. &mav6rSa. 

3. &mav6r&t. 
Plur. 1. &mav6ramtLa. 

2. fimav^ratia. 

3. fimavSrant. 



m6nuistL 

mtoult. 

mdnulmua. 

mdnuistla. 

mdnuSrunt {or monuSre). 

Past. 

mdnuSram, / Jiad advised, 

mOnuSras. 

m6nuer&t. 

mdnu^ramtLa. 

mdnu^ratis. 

m5nu6rant. 
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Conjugation 1. — contiimed. 


Ckmjngatioii 2.—c(mtmued. 




FunrRB. 




Future. 


Sing. 1. 


ftmftvSrd, 7 «AaZZ Aave loved. 


m^^naSro, I shaU have advised. 


2. 


ftm&yeris. 




mOnuSrfs. 


3. 


ftrnftydrlt. 




mOnu^ilt. 


Plub. 1. 


&mfiy6ifmti£. 




mdna^rfmttfl. 


2. 


AmAvdrftls. 




mdnuSrltls. 


3. 


km&v&iint, 




mdnuSrint. 




Ckmjngatioii 8. 




Conjugation 4. 




Present. 




Present. 


SiKO. 1. 


rexl, I ruled, or I have rtded. 


audlYl, I heard, or / have heard. 


2. 


rezistL 




audlvisti. 


3. 


rezXt 




audlYlt. 


Plur. 1. 


reximilfl. 




audlvlmtLB. 


2. 


rexistls. 




audlvistYR. 


a 


rexenint (or rexere). 


audlvenint {or audivSre). 




Past. 




Past. 


SiNO. 1. 


rez6ram, I had nUed, 


audly^ram, / had heard. 


2. 


rexSras. 




audlvdras. 


3. 


rexdr&t. 




audlvdr&t. 


Pluk. 1. 


rex^rSmtis. 




audlvSrSmtis. 


2. 


rexSratXs. 




audlvSratls. 


a 


rex6rant. 




aadlyfirant. 




Future. 




Future. 


SiNO. 1. 


rex^ro, IshaU have rtded. 


audlY^rd, / shaU have heard. 


2. 


rex^rfs. 




audlvdrfs. 


3. 


rexMt 




audlverlt. 


Plub. 1. 


rex6rhnti£. 




audlverimtis. 


2. 


rexdrftXs. 




andlTdrftls. 


3. 


rexdrint. 




audlYdrint. 




Perfect Tenses 


o/SuM. 


Prbsent. 


Past. 


Future. 


Sing. 1. 


ftti, I was, or / 


ftLtoun, I had been. f tL^rd, / shall have 


2. 


ftdstL [ha^heen. 


ftL6rS8. 


ftierfs. Pecw. 


a f tilt 


ftt6r&t. 


ftierit. 


Plub. 1. 


ftLXmtis. 


ftiSramttfl. 


ftterfmns. 


2. 


ftlifltito. 


ftieratXs. 


fddritis. 


a fiienmt. 


ftl^rant. 


fildrint. 
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72. EXTENDED List of PREPOSITIONS in OOMMON USE. 

With Accusativb. With Ablative. 

Ad, to. A, 2^, from, by, 

Apud, near. Gum, wUK 

Ante, be/ore, De, concerning, down from, 

Circum, around, E, ex, out of. 

Contra, against. Pro, for, in behalf of, in 

Extra, outeide, front qf. 

Inter, among. Sine, wU?umt, 

Intra, within, 

Ob, on account qf. ^j^ Accusative and Ablative. 

Per, through. 

Post, after, behind. In, into, in, 

Praeter, except. Sub, under. 

Propter, on accotmt qf, near. Super, over, upon. 

Trans, across, Subter, under. 

Note 1. — In and Svh with the Accusative are much used 
with verbs of motion. 

In and Sub with the Ablative are much used with verbs 
of rest. 

Note 2. — The Preposition is often inserted between the noun 
and the adjective — 

Magno cum periculo, at great risk, 
Multis de causis, for many reasons. 

Note 3. — A genitive depending on a noun is often placed 
between the noun and the preposition that governs it ; thus — 
Pompeium in amicorum numero habeo, / regard Pompeius 
as a friend, 

73. The following are examples of the use of the Perfect in 
simple sentences : — 

Hostium clamor miUtes terruit. 
Caesar in Gallia bellum gessit. 
Librum de Amicitia scripsit Cicero. 
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Pastores ad flavium pecora egerunt. 

Oculos natura nobis dedit. 

Caesar in oppidum milites duzit. 

Pompeius Sardinian! cum classe venit. 

Pompeius in Macedonian! cum exercitu venit. 

Servo libertatem dominus dedit. 

Pater de filii morte flevit. 

Eomulus in Capitolio templum lovis condidit. 

Caesar Helvetios in hostium numero habuit. 

Ad cenam Yarius me vocavit. 

Sub nomine pacis bellum latuit. 

Eomulum lupa nutrivit. 

Arcem urbis ab incendio liberavi. 

ADVERBS. 

74. An Adverb is a word used to qualify a verb, an adjective, 
or another adverb. It has no inflexions. 

The following adverbs are of common use in the simple 
sentence — 

(1.) Adverbs of Place, answering the question Where? — 

Hie, here, Ibi, there, IndS, thence, Prficiil, far atvay. 

(2.) Adverbs of Manner, answering the question How f — 
Sic, 80, Its, thus, 

(3.) Adverbs of Time, answering the question When f — 

Nnnc, now. Mox, presently. Semper, always, R&ro, seldom. 
Tom, then. Nup^r, lately. Nunquam, never, Saepd, qfien. 

(4.) Adverbs of Negation — 

Non, not. Hand, by no means, 

Haud is not used with verbs in Latin prose, except scio, 
/ know, and dubito, / dou^t. 

(5.) Adverbs of Interrogation — 

Cur, why f tJbi, where f IJndS, whence f Quandd, when f 
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(6.) Adverbs of Degree, answering the question To what 
extent? 

Vix, scarcely. Pr6p6, almost. ValdS, exceedingly. 

Satis, sufficiently. Nimium, too much. P&rum, hU little. 

75. Almost every adjective in common use has an adverb 
formed from it. 

Adverbs formed from adjectives of the and A declension 
usually end in e, as rectd, rightly; misdre, wretchedly; aegr5, 
hardly. But bSnS, well^ and m&lg, Icdly^ have the e short. 

Some of these adverbs end in 0, as tuto, safely^ is^m^ falsely. 

Adverbs formed from adjectives of the I declension usually 
end in ter^ as feliciter, hojopH^, audacter, boldly^ fortiter, bravely^ 
constanter, firmly. 

ADVERBIAL EXPRESSIONS. 

76. A word or phrase in a sentence defining the place, time, 
Tnannety cause, or purpose of an action is called an Adverbial 
Expression. 

Examples of such words and phrases are — 

(1.) The ablatives of some nouns, as — ordine, m orderly 
fashion; jure, legally, rightly ; more, according to 
custom; yi, forcibly ; node, by night ; aestate, «n ^Ae 
summer/ hieme, in the winter. 

(2.) A noun and the preposition with which it is connected, 
as— ex natura, naturally, in accordance vnihnaiure/ 
cum.consiUo, deliberately; ex animo, heartily; sine 
dubio, unqv>estionably. 

(3.) A noun in the ablative qualified by an adjective, as — 
aequo animo, calmly ; magno opere, vigorously. 

(4.) A noun in the ablative qualified by an adjective and 
governed by a preposition, as — magna ex parte, to a 
great extent, chiefly ; multis de causis, for many 
reasons; magno cum periculo, at great risk. 
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ATTBIBUTIVIS EXPRESSIONS. 

77. By an Attributive Expression we mean any word or 
words, other than the simple adjective, added to the subject or 
object to define or limit its meaning. Examples of such expres- 
sions are — 

(1.) Another noun standing in the same case as the subject 
or object. This is called Ajoposition. 
Cicero consul in aedem Concordiae senatum convocavit, 
Cicero J as Consul^ summoned tJhe senate to the temple 
of Concord, 

(2.) A genitive qualifying the subject or object : — 
Hostium legati ad castra Caesaris venerunt. 
Mons lura^nes Seguanxyrum ab Helvetiis dividit 

(3.) A prepositional phrase qualifying the subject or object : — 
Fauci de nostris ceciderunt, A few of our men fell, 
Librum de Amicitia scripsit Cicero, Cicero wrote a 
treatise on Friendship, 

Note 1. — A noun in apposition is often qualified by an attri- 
bute or attributive expression : — 

Mausolus, rex Carias, Artemisiam habuit coniugem, 

Mavsolus^ hing of Caria, had a wife named Artemisia. 
Plato Speusippum, sororis JUium, philosophiae heredem 
reliquit, Flato left Speusippus, his sister*s son, heir of his 
philosophy. 

Note 2. — Such a phrase as Canum amor in dominos, the affec- 
tion of dogs for their masters, when expressed in the form of a 
simple sentence, becomes Canes amant dominos, and hence 
Canum is called a subjective genitive, because the word corre- 
sponding to it is the subject of the corresponding sentence. 

But such a phrase as Amor patriae, pairiotism, when expressed 
as a simple sentence, becomes Homines amant patriam, and 
hence patriae is called an objective genitive, because the word 
corresponding to it is the object of the corresponding sen-* 
tence. 
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Note 3. — The Objective Genitive in Latin, denoting the 
object of an action implied in the noun that it qualifies, is often 
used in phrases where in English we use the Prepositions for^ 
€ihouty from, 

English. Latin. 

Besentment /or a wrong. Dolor injuriae. 

Escape/rom danger. Fuga periculi. 

A craving/or gain. Fames lucri. 

Sleep is a refuge /rom all toils. Somnus est perfugium omnium 

laborum. 
Anxiety ahoiU the body. Oura corporis. 

Note 4. — The Attributive Adjective is used in Latin in many 
cases where we use Prepositions, such as o/*, in^ against; thus — 

Mons summus, the top of the mountain, 

Sullanus exercitus, the army of Sulla, 

Media aestas, the middle of the summer, 

Bellum Africanum, the war in Africa, 

Bellum Mithridaticum, the war against Mithridates, 

Eeliqua Graecia, the rest of Greece, 

Italia tota, the whole of Italy. 

Note 5. — Observe carefully the following distinctions :— 

Latin. English. 

Urbs Roma. The city of Rome. 

Sardinia insula. The island of Sardinia. 

Givis Romanus. A citizen of Rome. 

Givis Atheniensis. A citizen of Athens. 

Graecus homo. A Greek. 

Homo Romanus. A Roman. 

Yir patricius. A patrician. 

Note 6. — The Objective Genitive follows many adjectives in 
Latin to express the object of desire, knowledge, etc., implied in 
the adjective ; thus — 

cupidus belli, eager for war. 
avidus laudis, craving for praise. 
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EXPANSION OF THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 

78. Taking the cbief type-form of the simple sentence (§ 14), 
Subject J Verby Objecty we can now expand it thus : — 

Subject + attribute | Verb + adyerbial expression | Object + attribute. 

The terms that follow the + in each case do not of conrse 
always occur, but when they do occur they must be taken with 
the terms that precede the -f. 

Take for example the following sentences : — 

Mors honesta saepe vitam turpem exomat, An honour- 
able death often coven with glory a disgracefvZ life, 

Yuri fortes in acie vulnera nou sei^tiunt, Brave men do 
fu>tfed wounds in the midst of the battle. 

We should arrange them thus : — 

Subjegt-Phrasb. Yebb-Phbasb. Object-Phrase. 

Mors honesta saepe exomat vitam turpem. 

Yin fortes in acie non sentiunt vulnera. 

Now if we use the term Attributive to denote an Attribute 
or Attributive expression, and the term Adverbial to denote an 
Adverb or Adverbial expression, we may represent our expanded 
type-form thus : — 

Subject-Phrase. Yerb-Phrase. Object-Phrase. 

Subject+Attributive. Yerb+ Adverbial. Object+ Attributive. 

The learner should be taught to arrange simple sentences in 
this fashion, and in construing, to give the English for the words 
in each division collectively and not separately ; for example, 

Mausolus, rex Cariae | habuit | Artemisiam coniugem, 

and not to render it word by word, thus — Mausolus, Mausolus; 
rex, king; Cariae, of Caria, 
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VERBAL NOUNS. 

I. THE INFINITIVE. 

79. The Latin Lifinitive is to be regarded as a Neuter Noun, 
used occasionally as a nominatiye, and yery frequently as an 
acousatiye. 

The Infinitiye may, as a nominatiye, be the subject of a 
sentence, as — 

Turpe est invidere, To he enviotia is disgraceful, 

Nunquam est utile peccare. To do wrong is never expedient. 

The Infinitiye may, as an acousatiye, be the object of a 

verb, as — 

Dormire cupio, / hug to go to sleep. 

The Infinitiye goyems the same case as the verb to which it 
belongs, as — 

Gupio te videre, I desire to see you. 

The Infinitiye is qualified by adyerbs and not by adjectiyes, 

as — 

Difficile est longum subito deponere amorem. — Oy. 

It is hard to put aside suddenly love that is of long standing, 

80. The Infinitiye Mood in Latin contains, in the Active 
Voice, two simple tenses, called — 

I. Present, as Amare, to love, 
II. Past, as Amayisse, to have loved, 

N.B. — The words Present and Past are here used by custom 
and for conyenience. These tenses of the Infinitiye refer to the 
state of the action, as incomplete or complete, and take their time 
from the context of the sentence. 

The Future is expressed by a compound tense : see § 88. 

LmNiTiyB Mood. 

Conjugation L Conjugations. Conjugations. Conjugation 4, 
Pbisemt, . &mSre. mdnere. rCgdrd. aadlrfi. 

Past, . &m&yis8& mdnuissd. rexiss& audlviflsS. 
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81. Mauj verbs are followed by an Infinitiye expressing the 
object of the verb ; for example, out of the list in § 69, incipioj 
parOy aciOf disco, vetOy opto: — 

Vincere incipit dolorem timor, Fear hegins to get the mastery 
over pain. 

In nemus ire parant, They prepare to go into the grove. — VntG. 

Vincere scis, Tou know how to conquer. 

Vulneribus didicit miles habere metum, By wounds the soldier 
has learnt to fed alarm. — Ov. 

Ab opere milites Caesar discedere vetuerat, Caesar had for- 
bidden the soldiers to discontinue their work. 

Piger optat arare caballus, The lazy hack desires to drag the 
plough. — Hob. 

II. TIfE SUPINES. 

82. Two verbal forms, called Supines (a word without mean- 
ing), are in reality Nouns with the endings -urn and -u of the 
accusative and ablative cases of the U declension. 

Thus the supines of 

amo are amatum and amSitu, 
moneo „ monitum „ monitu, 
dico „ dictum „ dictu, 
audio „ auditum „ auditu. 
The supine in -um is used to express the purpose of an action : — 
Aedui legates ad Caesarem mittunt rogatum auxilium. The 

Aedui send envoys to Caesar to hegfor help. 
Lacedaemonii Agesilaum hdlatum miserunt in Asiam, The 
Spartans sent Agesilaus into Asia to wage war. 
Also with verbs of motion, as Ire lusum, to go to play. 
The supine in -u is chiefly used with certain adjectives : — 
Perfacile est factu, It is very easy of execution. 
Turpe dictu est, It is shameful to mention. 

83. Leaving out the endings -t^m and -ti we get the Supine 
Stem ; and this is of great importance, for from it are formed 
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the Past and Future Participles of Verbs (§ 88), and with it 

are connected — 

(1.) The chief part of the nouns of the U declension ; thus — 

Verb. Supine. U-tsovts (masculine). 

cado casum casus, 

cano cantum cantus. 

curro cursum cursus. 

(2.) A very large class of consonant-nouns ending in -tor and 
-sor, denoting agents ; thus — 



Verb, 


Supine. 


J?-N0UN (masculine). 


amo 


amatum 


amator, lover. 


moneo 


monltum 


monitor, monitor. 


suadeo 


suasum 


suasor, adviser. 


rego 


rectum 


rector, ruler. 


scribe 


Bcriptum 


scriptor, writer. 


audio 


audltum 


auditor, hearer. 



(3.) A great number of Abstract Nouns in -io^ expressing 

action, all feminine ; as — 

Vbbb. Supine. Noun in -io. 

&go actum actio, acUon. 

Smo emptum emptio, purcJiase. 

dSdo dedltum deditio, surrender. 

moneo monltum monitio, warning, 

suadeo suasum suasio, advice. 

III. THE GERUNDS. 

84. The verbal forms called (Gerunds (from gerere, to carry on), 
as avnandi, amando, antandum, may be regarded as cases of a 
Neuter Noun. They correspond to English verbals, such as 
fighting^ singing^ living, and are often used in turning such verbals 
into Latin when they are preceded in English by a preposition. 
The Genitive and Ablative forms are frequently found : — 
Gen, Catonis filius amore pugnandi in exercitu remansit, 
Colons son, through love of fighting, stayed vyith the 
troops. 
Ahl. Nihil agendo homines male agere discunt. By doing 
nothing mm learn to do ill. 
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The Accusative is generally qualified by an adverb, and is 
chiefly used with the prepositions ad and in. 

Breve tempus aetatis satis longum est ad bene vivendum, 
A short life is long efrumghfor living well. 
The Dative is seldom used : it occurs in the phrase, Solvendo 
esse, to he able to pay one^s delta. Ovid describes a frog as 
having Crura apta natando, legs adapted to swimming. 

85. A Gerund may be followed by the same case as that 
which follows the verb to which the gerund belongs, thus — 

Nulla causa contra patriam arma capiendi est justa. No 
reason for taking up arms against one^s native land is 
defensible. 

VERBAL ADJECTIVES. 

L THE GERUNDIVE. 

86. The Gerundive is a verbal adjective declined like Durus, 
as amandusy amanda, amandu/m. The nominative generally 
occurs in a passive sense ; examples are — 

Nomina nova novis rebus sunt ponenda, New n/xmes must he 

given to new things, 
Delcnda est Carthago, Carthage must he destroyed, 
Tempori serviendum est. One must adapt one^s-sdf to cir- 
cumstances. 

87. When the gerund would be followed by an accusative, 
the gerundive is generally used, standing in the same case as 
that in which the gerund would have stood. The noun is then 
put in the case of the gerundive, and the gerundive is made to 
agree with the noun in number and gender. 

Thus to express '^ a reason for changing a plan," we might 

have 

causa mutandi consilium (Gerund), 

but much more commonly we find 

causa mutandi consilii (Gerundive). 
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The following are examples of the ase of the gerundive : — 
Oen, Clodius causam mutandi oonsilii finzit, Olodiiis 

framed a pretext for changing his pkm. 
Dot. Me Albani gerendo bello ducem creavere, The 

Albans have made me their leader for carrying on 

the wa/r. 
Ace. Locus pro castris erat ad aciem instruendam natura 

idoneus, There was a spot in front of the camp 

natwroMy adapted for drawing up a line of battle, 
Abl, Librum de contemnenda morte scripsit Cicero, 

Cicero wrote a book on contempt of death, 

n. THE PARTICIPLES. 

88. The Participles may be regarded as Verbal adjectiyes. 
A' Transitive Verb in Latin has usually three Participles, 
called 

(Active) Present, as amans, loving; declined like recens. 
(Active) Future, as amaturus, about to hve, declined like 

durus. 
(Passive) Past, as amatus, beloved^ declined like durus. 

Litransitive Verbs have only the Active Participles, thus 
from curro, I run^ we have currens and cursurus ; and in some 
cases the neuter of the Past Participle, as pugnatum, from pugno 
(see p. 103). 

1. The Present Participle ends in ans in the first conjugation, 
and in ens in the other three, thus : — 

I. oro, / beseech^ orans, beseeching, 

IL fleo, / weep, flens, weeping, 

III. scribo, / write, scribens, writing, 

IV. audio, I hear, audiens, hearing, 

2. The Future Participle is used to express a purpose, as — 

GaUi legates pacem petituros Komam miserunt. The 
Gauls sent envoys to Rome to sue for 'peace. 

The Present and Past tenses of the Infinitive of sum, 
which are esse and fuisse, are combined with the Future Parti- 
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ciples of other verbs to form Future tenses for the Infinitive 
Mood, as amaturus esse, io he about to hvcy and amatorus fuisse, 
to have been about to love. 

Sum has a simple future, /or^, and a compound future, /t^tZrt/^ 
ease, in its Infinitive mood. 

3. The Past Participle is very extensively used. 
The Perfect tenses of the Passive voice are formed by com- 
bining this participle with parts of the verb mm ; thus — 
amatus sum, / have been loved, or, / toas loved. 
victus est. He has been conquered, or, He was conquered, 
victus erat. He had been conquered. 
Note. — This participle is often used in quick and lively 
narration as a predicate without the insertion of any copula; 

thus — 

Fusi hostes, The enemy were routed. 

Oppidum captum, The tovm was taken. 

So also the Gerundive— 

Laudandus Regulus, Regulus is deserving of praise. 
Nil desperandum. There is no need for despair, 

THE IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

89. The Imperative is used to express a Command or 
Entreaty. 

It has but one tense, the forms of which are applicable to 
the immediate or remote future. 

Conjugation 1. Conjugation 2. 

Sing. &ma or dmato, love thou, mdne, m6n€td, advise t?u>u, 

ftmatO, let him love, mdneto, let him advise. 

Plur. SmStS or ftmatote, love ye. mdnSte, m6nStote, advise ye, 

ftmaiit5, let them love. mdnento^ let them advise. 

Conjugation 8. Conjugation 4. 

Sing. rCgS or rSglto, rvh thou, audi or audlto, hear thou, 

r^glto, let him rule, audlto, let him hear, 

Plxjb, rfigjlte or r6gXt6t6, rule ye. audita or audltotfi, Jiear ye, 

r^gonto, let them rule, audiuntd, Ut them hear. 
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Da spatium yitae, multos da, luppiter, annos, Grant length 

of life, granty O Jupiter , many years, — Juv. 
Solvite me, pueri, Release me, hoys, — ^Vibg. 

Ne is used as a negative with the imperative — 
Tu ne cede malis. Yield not to misfortunes. — Virg. 
formose puer, nimium ne orede colori, handsome hoy, 
trust not too much to beauty. — Virg. 

The forms in -to and -tote are apparently used by prose 
writers with emphasis — 

Ad me litteras mitte, Send me a letter. 

Ad me litteras mittito, Be sure you send me a letter. 

Imperative Mood of Sum. 

Sing. ^ or esto, be thou, Plub. est& or estotS, be ye, 

esto, let him be. sunto, let them be, 

THE SUBJUNOTIYE MOOD. 

.90. The Subjunctive is the mood of — 

1. Suggestion, as distinguished from Command (Imperative). 

2, Thought, as distinguished from Fact (Indicative). 

It has four tenses, two Imperfect and two Perfect. The 
English renderings of these tenses are various, and must be 
learnt by the translation of Latin sentences. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 







IMPERFECT TENSES. 






Cdnjngatlon 1. 


Ckinjngatlon 2. 


Conjugation 8. 


Conjugation 4. 




Present. 


Present. 


Present. 


Presbih'. 


Sing. 


1. &mem. 


mdneam. 


rSgazn. 


audiam. 




2. ftmSs. 


mdneas. 


reg£is. 


audias. 




3. ftmet. 


mdne&t. 


reg&t. 


audi&t. 


Plur, 


1. ^UnemtUi. 


m6neaiiitLs. 


rdgamtUi. 


audiamus. 




2. ftmStits. 


mdneatls. 


r^gatifl. 


audiatis. 




3. ament. 


m&neant. 


itga t. 


audiant. 



6o 
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Imfsrfbct Tbnsbs — continued. 



Coi^Jngation 1. 

Past. 

Sing. 1. ftmarem. 

2. &m&r6B. 

3. ftmSrSt. 

Plxtr. 1. ftmSrSmna. 

2. ftmSretlB. 

3. ftmarent. 



Conjugation 2. 

Past. 

mdnerem. 

mdneres. 

mdnSrdt. 

mdnSremiis. 

mdnSrStls. 

m6nSrent. 



Oonjngation 3. 

Past. 

rSgSrem. 
r6g6res. 

regdr@m1is. 

rdg3r6ils. 

r6g6rent. 



CcaJugatioiL 4. 

Past, 

audlrem. 

audires. 

audirSt. 

audlrSmt&a. 

audlretis. 

audlrent. 



PERFECT TENSES. 





Pbesent. 


Priesxnt. 


Present. 


Pbesent. 


SiKO. 1. 


&mftY6rim. 


m5nu6riTn. 


rexSrim. 


audlvdrim. 


2. 


ftmavSifs. 


mdnudifs. 


rexSrfs. 


audlY^Hs. 


3. 


SmAvSilt 


mdnndzlt. 


rexdilt. 


audlvSzlt. 


Plub. 1. 


SmAveifnitLs. 


mdnudrimiiR. 


rezeifmns. 


audlvSifmus. 


2. 


&in&yeiftls. 


mdnu6rftYH. 


rexSritis. 


aadlvSrftis. 


3. 


&TnaY3riiLt 


mdnaerint. 


rexdrmt. 


audlYSrint. 




Past. 


Past. 


Past. 


Part. 


Sing. 1. 


ftmayissem. 


mdnuissem. 


rexissem. 


aadivissem. 


2. 


ftmayifisSs. 


mdnuisses. 


rexisses. 


andlvisses. 


3. 


&TnaTi8s6t. 


mdnuissdt. 


reziflfldt. 


audlvisset. 


Pluk. 1. 


ftmUvissemiis. 


mdnuisBeintLs. 


rexissemtls. 


audivissemiis. 


2. 


ftmayisBetis. 


mdnuissetls. 


rexiBsStis. 


audlvissStYfl. 


3. 


iimSyissent. 


mdnuissent. 


rexisdent. 


audlvissent. 



Subjunctive Mood of Sum. 



IMPERFECT TENSES. 

Present. 
Sing. 1. aim. 

2. 8l8. 

3. sit. 



Plub. 1. simiia. 

2. Bltite. 

3. smt. 



Past. 

Sing. 1. essem or fdrem. 

2. esses or fdres. 

3. ess6t or f dr6t. 

Plub. 1. essemtlB or fdremtis. 

2. esaetits or fdretita. 

3. esaent or f drent. 
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PERFECT TENSES. 

Present. Past. 

Sing. 1. ftLSrim. Sing. 1. ftiissem. 

2. ftieifs. 2. ftdsB68. 

3. Merit. 3. ftdsset. 

Plub. 1. ftLdrhnus. Plub. 1. ftdfisSmtUi. 

2. fd^rftiB. 2. ftiissStte. 

3. ftierint. 3. ftdssent. 

91. The Subjunctive is used in the simple sentence to express 
a wish, a prayer, an exhortation, or a warning. 

1. A wish, with or without utinam, that : — 

Sis felix. May you he hippy. 

Utinam tuis litteris paruissem, Would that I had followed 

the advice of yawr letter ! 
Utinam frater mens viveret, WovM that my brother were 

still living ! 

2. A prayer — 

Det yitam, det opes. May he [Jupiter) grant me life ! 
may he grant me wealth I — Hob. 

3. An exhortation, generally in the plural, supplying the 

want of a first person in the Imperative — 
Amemus patriam, pareamus senatui, Let us love our 
country^ let us obey the senate, 

4. A warning against doing something, with the negative ne. 
The perfect is generally used when a particular person is 

addressed — 

Ne me mouueris. Do not advise me. 
Ne mortem timueris. Do not fear death. 

92. Of the eight kinds into which Latin words are divided, 
we have already mentioned six, viz.. Verb, Noun, Pronoun, 
Adjective, Preposition, and Adverb. The remaining two are 
the Conjunction and the Interjection. 
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INTEBJEOnONS. 

93. These are either sounds expressing sadden feelings, as of 
joy, sorrow, approbation ; as, lo, Hurrah I Heo, Ahs ! Enge, 
Well done ! or abbreviated sentences, as — 

mehercule =: me, Hercule, iuves, So hdp me^ Hercules. 
medius fidius = me Deus Fidius iuvet, So may the God of 
Faith Jielp me, 

94. Interjections are followed by various cases — 

Vocative— lo triumphe, Hurrah for the triumph I 
Accusative — hominem felicem, WJiat a happy fellow I 
Nominative — vir fortis, What a brave man I 
Dative — Vae victis, Woe to the vanquished I 



PART IL 
THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 

95. A Oompound Sentence contains two or more Simple 
Sentences. 

If they are connected, but grammatically independent of each 
other, they are called Co-ordinate SentenceB. 

If they are not independent of each other, one is called the 
Principal Sentence, and the others Subordinate Sentences, 

OONJUNOnONS. 

96. Conjunctions are uninflected words used to join words to 
words, phrases to phrases, and sentences to sentences. They 
may be arranged in two classes : — 

L Oo-ordinative Ooi^nnctions, which join words to words, 
' phrases to phrases, and co-ordinate sentences to 
co-ordinate sentences. 
n. Subordinative Conjunctions, which join subordinate 
sentences to principal sentences. 

L CO^RDINATIVE CCNJUNCTICNS. 

97. These may be conveniently divided into six kinds : — 

1. Copulative Conjunctions, as et, and; etiam, oho, 

2. Disjunctive Conjunctions, as aut, or. 

3. Adversative Conjunctions, as sed, lut. 

4. Inferential Conjunctions, as igitur, therefore, 

5. Causal Conjunctions, as nam, for, 

6. Comparative Conjunctions, as ut, as. 
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98. In this and the following Seotions, to § 102, is a list of the 
Co-ordinative Conjunctions used in the sentences of Part n. : — 

1. Copulative Conjunctions. — ^^rw^words — 

et, wnd, Deus mundum sustinet et gubemat, God up« 

hoWx and regidatea the universe. 

-que, and, which is always annexed to the end of a word — 
Deo maria terraeque oboediunt, Seas and lands 

obey Ood. — Cio. 
Pan curat oves oviumque magistros, Fan cares 
for sheep and shepherds too, — ViEO. 

atque, and, Galli Caesaris gratiam atque amicitiam quaere- 
bant, The Gaids were trying to win the 
favour and friendship of Caesar, 

ac, and, which should never be followed by a word 

beginning with a vowel or h — 
Mors est laborum ac miseriarum finis. Death 
is the end of toils and troubles. 

Note 1. — Que connects more closely than et, the words 
united by gue often making up a single notion, as in the phrase 
Senatus populusque Romanus, 

Note 2. — Atqve and ac are often used when the word that 
follows is more emphatic than that which precedes, so that the 
sense is, and moreover — 

Te rogo atque oro, I leg, nay I implore you. 

Note 3. — Copulative Conjunctions are frequently doubled; 

thus — 

Et longum est iter et non tutum, The road is long and 

unsafe. 

Que , , , gue is almost restricted to poetry, as 

Munera, crede mihi, capiunt hominesque deosque. Gifts, 

take my word for it, win the favour of men and gods. 

Note 4. — Et often means even, as 

Et puero est perspicuum, Even a child can underhand it 
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99. A verb referring to two or more personal subjects is put 
in the plural, as 

Romulus et Kemus gemini fratres erant, Bomulus and 
Benrna mere twin brothers. 

When the subjects are not all persons this rule is not 
always observed, because the subjects are sometimes regarded 
as making up one single notion, thus — 

Homines caecos reddit cupiditas et avaritia, Greed and 
covetousness make men blind. 

When more than two subjects are named, connect all with 
conjunctions or nmie^ thus — 

Pompeius et Caesar et Crassus, or Pompeius, Caesar, 
Crassus. 

When one of the subjects is in the first person, the verb is in 
the first person — 

Ego et Cicero valemus, Cicero and I are well 

When one of the subjects is in the second person, and no one 
of them in the first person, the verb is usually in the second 
person, but sometimes in the third — 

Si tu et Tullia valetis, If Tvllia and you are well, 

Et tu et omnes homines sciunt. You and aU men know, 

100. An adjective placed as an attribute of two or more nouns 
is put in the plural, and in the masculine gender if one of the 
nouns be masculine — 

Pater mihi et mater mortui sunt, My f oilier and my mother 

are dead. 
Metellum multi filii, filiae, nepotes, neptes in rogum im- 
posuerunt, Many sons, datighters, grandsons, and grand- 
daughters placed Metellus on the funeral pile. 

If the nouns are things that have not life, the adjective is 
usually in the neuter — 

Inter so contraria sunt beneficium et iniuria, A benefit and 
a wrong are contrary to each other. 
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Sometimes the adjective agrees with the noun nearest to it — 
Me Komae viri et mulieres mnltae viderunt, Many men and 
tDomen saw me at Borne. 

Notice carefully how emphasis is obtained by separating an 
adjective from its noun by words on which both depend — 

lustitia omnium est domina et regina virtutum, Justice is 
mistress and queen of all the virtues, 

• 

101. Quoque and Etiam are the Latin words for also. 

Note 1, — Quoque generally qualifies the word after which it 
stands — 

Tu quoque me deseris, You too forsake me. 

Amavit nos quoque Daphnis, Daphnis loved us too, — Virq. 

Note 2. — Etiam atque etiam = again and again. 
Etiam nunc = even now. 

Non modo . . . sed etiam = not merely , . . hut even. 
Non solum . . . sed etiam = not only . • . • hut also. 

102. 2, Disjunctive Conjunctions. — O- words. 

The Latin equivalents for or are aut, vel, -ve, sive, and sen. 
-ve, like -que, is always attached to the end of a word. 



Note 1. — aut .... aut 


= either . , 


, . . or. 


vel ... . vel 


= eiUier . , 


. . or. 


-ve . . . . -ve 


= either . 


. . . or. 


Note 2. — nee .... nee 


= neither , 


, . . nor., 


neque . . neque 


= neither 


. . . nor. 


Note 3. — sive . . . seu 


= whether 


, , , or. 


seu .... seu 


= whether 


. , , or. 



3. Adversative Conjunctions. — BtU-vrords. 

Of these the most common are — sed, hut; autem, hit; tamen, 
hut still ; at, hut yet ; verum, hut in fact. 

4. Inferential Conjunctions. — Therefore-wordB. 

Igitur, therefore; ergo, therefore; itaque, and thus. 
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5. Causal Conjunctions. — i^or-words. 

Nam, /ory eniin,/or/ namque,/ory eteniin,ybr. 

6. Comparative Conjunctions. — uils-words. 

Ut, OS/ quam, ihan or as ; quasi, as *// tamquam, as li 
t«;ere. 

PRONOUNS, 
103. I. The Personal Pronouns. 

(1.) Ego, /. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. ego. Nonu nos. 

Qtn, mei. (?e». nostram. 

i>a^ mihi. Dot, nobis. 

Ace, me. Ace, nos. 

^&^. me. ^&Z. nobis. 

(2.) Tu, ^ou. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom, ttl. Nom, vos. 

Qen, tui. (?e7i. vestrum. 

Dot, tibi. -Da<. vobis. 

-4CC. te. Ace, vos. 

Fbc. tu. Voc, vos, 

-46?. te. -46Z. vobis. 

Note. — For Nostrum and Vestrum we often find the singular 
forms Nostri and Vestrij when several persons are spoken of as 
a collective body. 

Nostri and Fcs^n often occur where we might expect mei 
and tui, 

(3.) Sui, ofhimself. 

This pronoun is called reflexive^ because it refers to a subject 
of the Third Person already mentioned in the sentence, and 
usually the subject of the sentence. It has no nominative, and 
is declined thus : — 
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Singular and Plural. 

Oen. ' stli, of himself^ herself itself themselves. 
Dot. sibi. 

Ahl ft i ^ *^® double form, sese, is often used. 

Note 1. — The preposition cum is placed after the ablatives of 
the Personal Pronouns, as mecum, vnth me; vobiscum, tuith you; 
seoum, loith himself 

Note 2. — The syllable mei, implying the notion of sdf is 
added to many of the cases of these Pronouns to make emphatic 
forms, as egomet, / myself nosmet, vobismet, sibimet 

104. II. The Possessive Pronouns. 

These correspond to Ego, Tu, and Sui : they are — 

mens, mine '\ declined like Durus, except that Mi is the 

tuus,' iJiine > vocative masculine of Mens, and Tuns 

suus, his, her J or their ) and Suus have no vocative masculine. 

, ' )■ declined like Ater. 

vester, your j 

The syllable -pte is added in some cases of the Possessives, 
chiefly the Ablative Singular, as meapte causa, for my own sake ; 
uostrapte culpa, hy our own fault ; suopte pondere, hy its mon 
weight. 

105. III. The Conjunctive Pronouns Is and Qui, 

(1.) Declension of Is, ea, id, that 

Singular, Plural. 

Nom. Is £& Id ^0771. £i £ae S& 

Oen. eitis Gen. 6orum earum Conim 

Dai. el DaJt. 6is 

Ace. Sum Sam Id Ace. Sos das S& 

Ahl 65 6a So Ahl. 6ia 
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NoTX 1. — Isy ea, id may stand as rumrv^ for Ae, she^ it, or as 
adjectives, thus — is l5cus, ea res, id bellum. 

Note 2. — The plural forms e^ and eis are often written ii and 
iis. 

(2.) Declension of the relative Qui, quae, quod, who or whick 

; Singular. Plural. 

^0771. qnl quae quOd Nom, qui quae quae 

€^n, ctlitLs Gen. quorum quSrum quorum 

Dot. cui Dot, qu]tbtLs or quia 

Ace, quem quam qudd Ace. quos qufis quae 

Abl. quo qua quo Abl • quibtis or quia 

Note 1. — An old form of the ablative, qui, of all genders, is 
found. Standing without a preposition it generally means how, 
dn what way, and it is used with cum annexed, thus, quicum, 
with whom. 

Note 2. — A possessive pronoun, cuius, cuia, cuium, is derived 
from the genitive of qui, with the meaning to whom does it belong f 
as, cuium pecus, whose flock is it? 

106. Qui usually agrees 'with its antecedent in gender, 
number, and person ; its case depends on the construction of the 
clause to which it belongs — 

Caesar obsides, quos habuit ab Aeduis, reddidit, Caesar 

restored the hostages of the Aedui whom he had in his 

hands, 
Honorem mortuo, cui iniuriam vivo fecimus, faciamus. Let 

iLS do honour to the dead man, to whom, when he was alive, we 

did wrong, 
Tibi versus, quos rogas, mittam, I will send you the verses for 

which you ask. 
Audio quae dicis, I hear what you say. 
Bellum scripturus sum, quod populus Eomanus cum lugnrtha 

rege Numidarum gessit, I am about to write the history of 

the war which the Romans tvaged with Jugurtha, king of 

Numidia. 
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But sometimes the relative agrees in gender and number with 
a noun in its own clause — 

Thebae, quod Boeotiae oaput est, Thebes^ the capital of 
Boeotia, 

107. Is and qui are essentially conjunctiye words, linking 
sentences together — 

Luna earn lucem, quam a sole accepit, mittit in terras, 
The moon sends to the earth the light she has received frotn 
the sun. 
Nunc respondebo ad eas epistolas, quas mihi reddidit 
L. Caesius, / udtl now reply to the letters which Lucius 
Caesiums handed to me. 

Observe that in these examples earn and eas are not necessary 
to the sense, but are put in to balance the sentences. 

When emphasis is required for the sentence with is, the qui- 
sentence is put first — 

Quod dixi, id non mutabo. That which I have once said I 

will not alter. 
Quod honestum, id bonum, That which is right is good. 



108. 



IV. The Interrogative Quia, toho ? 
Singular. 





MAS. 


TEBf. 




NEUT. 


Norn, 


quis or qui 


quia or quae 


quYd or qu5d 


Oen. 




cOitts 






Dot, 




cui 






Ace. 


quem 


quam 




quid or quOd 


Abl. 


quo 


qua 
Plural. 




quo 




MAR. 


FEBI. 




NEUT. 


Norn. 


qui 


quae 




quae 


Gen. 


quorum 


quarum 




quomm 


Dat. 




qulbuR or 


quis 




Ace. 


qu58 


quas 




quae 


Abl. 




qulbuB or 


quiR 
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The general rule in Latin 'prom is that the forms — 
qui, quae, quod are used as adjectives ; 
quis, quis, quid are used as nouns. 
For example — 

Quis tu es ? Quis id fecit ? 
Quid videras ? Quid senseras ? Quid audiveras ? 
But— 

Qui tu vir et quantus fuisses ? What and how great a man 

would you have been ? 
Quae mulier est tarn mollis ? What woman is so soft-hearted f 
Quae anus est tam delira ? What old woman is so crazy f 

V. The Indefinite Quis, any one, 

109. This Pronoun is declined like Quis, who ? except that it 
has a third form ^t^ for the nominative feminine singular, and 
for the nominative and accusative neuter plural. It is much 
used with the conjunction Si, if — 

Si qua tui Corydonis habet te cura, venito, If you have 
any thought dbovi your Corydon, come. — Vibg. 

Si qua manent sceleris vestigia nostri, If any traces of our 
crime remain, — ViBO. 

110. VI. The Demonstbativb Pronouns. 

(1.) Hie, ihisj near me, the speaker. 

Iste, ihat^ near you, the person spoken to. 
Ble, that, yonder, at a distance from the speaker and the 
person spoken to. 



SlNOUT.AR. 




Plural. 




MAR. FEM. 


NEUT. 


MAR. jtebi. 


NEUT. 


Nom. hie haec 


h^ 


Nom. hi hae 


haec 


Oen. hOiiiR 




(Ten. homm harom 


horom 


J>at. huic 




Dot. his 




Ace, htrnc hanc 


hoc 


Ace, h58 h&i 


haec 


Abl hoc hac 


hoc 


Abl, his 





Eic and hoc^ in the nom. and ace, are usually long. 

The emphasizing suffix -ce is often added, as hujusce, hosce. 
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StKOULAIU PlUHAL. 

MAS. rXM, NBUT. BCA& FXM. KSUT. 

Nam. iste istA iatftd iVTmu isti istae istft 

OeYk istTos Oeiu istonun igtaifon istornm 

Dot* isti Dai* istas 

^cc. istam istam istnd Ace* isios istaa ist& 

ul&^ iflto iE(t& kto AbL iBtis 

The addition of the suffix -c introduces other forms; as — 

Nom, iatic, istaec, istdc. 
Ace* utiuM^ istancy iatoa 

PUTIULL. 
MA& TEM. NEUT. 

^owi, iHi illae ill* 

Oen. illoiTQn illamm illomm 
DaL iQiB 

^cc. iUoB nks ill& 
Ahl iQk 

Old farms are xXlua^ cHa, dli, cUts, vlhs* 

The addition of the suffix -c introduces su^h forms as — 

jVom. iUXc, illaec, illdc 
^oc illnnc, ilhuic, iUoc 

NoTB 1. — Hic^ as referring to the present time, is often con- 
trasted with ilhj referring to past events — 

Q. Catulus non antiquo illo more sed hoc nostro fuit eru- 
ditus, Quintus Ckdvlus ivas trained, not after the ancient 
Jiashion Jmt in the way thai is now in vogue. 

Note 2. — lUe is often emphatic — 

Hie est ille Demosthenes, This is the famous Demosthenes. 

111. Closely connected with the Pronouns Hie, Iste, Ille, 
are the following adverbs of place : — 



SnracTAiu 




MA& nsu. 


NEtrr. 


J^(mi.illd mft 


m<id 


Oen. WtLB 




DaU m 




Ace. ilium iDasn 


mud 


AbL illo illfi 


illo 
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Hic, A€re, where I am. Hinc, /rom hefihct, from where I am. 

Istic, ihj&rey where you are. Istinc, from, thence, from where you are. 
Ulic, yonder, where he is. Tllinc, from yonder, from where he ia. 

Hflc, hither, to where I am. 

Istuc, thither, to where you are. 

Uluc, to yonder place, where he is. 

Hie tui omnes valent, All yov/r friends here are well, 

Tu istic mane, Keep where you are. 

In ea via quae est hinc in Indiam, On the rotUe from this 

country to India, 
Qui istinc veniunt, They who come from your country. 



r 



112. (2.) Idem, the same. 
Singular. 



MAS. FEM. KEUT. 

Nom, Idem e&dem Idem 

Oen. eiusdem 

Dot. eidem 

Ace, eundem eandem Idem . 

Abl, eodem eadem eodem 



Plural. 

MAS. FEM. NEUT. 

N, eidem eaedem e^em 
O, eorundem eamndem eorundem 
D, eisdem 

Ac, eosdem easdem e&dem 
Ab, eisdem 



For the Nom. PL, eidem, we find the contracted fonn, idem^ 
and for eisdem we find isdem. 



113. (3.) Ipse, the person himself , 
Singular. 



Plural. 



MAS. FEM. 



NEUT. 

ipsum 



MAS. 



FEM. 



Nom. ips6 ipsa 

Gen, ipsius 

Dot, ipsi 

Ace, ipsum ipsam ipsum 

Abl. ipso ips& ipso 



Nom, ipsi ipsae 

Cfen^ ipsorum ipsamm 
Dat, ipsis 

Ace, ipsoB ipsas 

Abl, ipsis 



NEUT. 

ipsii 
ipsorum 

ipsa 



A form of the nominative, ipsu^, is frequent in old writers ; 
hence comes the superlative, ipsissimus. 
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PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

114. Here we may notice some Adjectives which may be 

regarded as partaking of the nature of Pronouns, and in which 

the Genitive and Dative Singular are formed like those of Iste, 

lUe, Ipse. They are— 

Alios, aw>ihjfr. Solus, al(mt. 

Alter, (me q/* two, Totiis, whole, 

UlluB, any. Uter, which of two. 

NuUus, none. Neater, neither. 

The plurals of these are declined like those of durus and ater ; 
the singulars as follows : — 





MAS. 




NEUT. 




MAR. 


FEM. 


NEUT. 


Nom, 


ftlniR 


alia 


aliud 


Nom, alter 


altera 


alteram 


Oen. 


alius 




Oen. 


altei!us 




Dot, 


aliT 






Dat, 


alteri 






Ace, 


alium 


ftliftTT^ 


aliud 


Ace, 


alteram 


alteram 


alteram 


Abl 


alio 


aim 


alio 


Abl 


altero 


alters 


altero 




MAR. 


FEM. 


NBUT. 




MAR. 


FEM. 


NEUT. 


Nom, 


lllltiR 


uim 


ullum 


Nom. 


uter 


utra 


utrum 


Gen, 




ullfus 




Oen. 




utrhis 




Dot, 




ullT 




Dat, 




utri 




Ace. 


uUum 


ullam 


uUum 


Ace 


utrum 


utram 


utrum 


Abl, 


ullo 


ulla 


uU5 


Abl, 


utro 


utra 


utro 



Nullus^ s6Lu8^ and totua are declined like vlltis. 

Neuter (ne-uter) is declined like uter. 

Note. — The i of these genitives in -ius is of doubtful quantity, 
except that of dius^ which is always long, as being contracted 
from ali-ivs, Alterius usually has i short. 

The plural word Plerlque, mostpeopley is thus declined : — 

Oen. plerique, pleraeque, pleraque. 

Dat. plerisque. 

Ace, plerosque, plerasque, pleraque. 

Ahl. plerisque. 

Ngmo, nobody f has Dat. nemini, and Ace. neminem. 
The Oen. and Abl. are supplied by nvUiua and nuUo, 
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n.— SUBOEDINATIVE CONJUNCTIONS. 

115. Of the Conjunctions which join a subordinate sentence 
to a principal sentence, we shall here mention only those which 
introduce a Final Sentence, that is, a sentence expressing the 
purpose or end of an action : such are — 

Ut or uti, so ihat^ in order that. 

Quo, in order that. Ne, that . . . not, 

Quin, hut that. Quominus, hut tJiat 

The verb in the final sentence is always in the Subjunctive. 

The following are examples of final sentences : — 

Ego ad te Aegyptam misi, ut is tecum esset, / sent JEgypta 

to youj that he might he with you. 
Ego vos, quo pauca monerem, advocavi, / called you hither 

thai I might give you some hrief advice, 
Italiam reliquit Pomponius, ne contra SuUam pugnaret, 

Pomponius left Italy ^ thai he might not fight against Sulla, 
Te oro ut ad me de omnibus rebus scribas, I heg of you to 

turite to me upon all matters, 
Senatus decemit, uti Consules delectum habeant, The Seriate 

decrees that the Consuls shall make a levy, 
Senatus decrevit, uti Consules delectum haberent, The 

Seriate decreed that the Consuls should rrvoike a levy, 
Obsecro ne deseras me, / implore you not to forsake me, 
Ut recitem tibi nostra rogas epigrammata, You ash me to 

recite my epigrams to you, — Mart. 
Hortensius non dubitavit quin Sullam defenderet, Hor- 

tensius did not hesitate to defend Sulla, 
Quid obstat quominus hoc faciamus ? What prevents us 

from doing this ? 
Infirmitas valetudinis me tenuit quominus ad ludos venirem, 

Ill-health preverUed me from attending the games. 

Note. — The last three may rather be regarded as Consecutive 
Sentences, expressing the resuU of actions. 
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SEQUENCE OF TENSES. 

116. The tense of a verb in a subordinate sentence is depen- 
dent on the tense of the verb in the principal sentence. 

If we arrange the Indicative tenses according to the time 
denoted by them, we get the following divisions : — 

Present Time, [ ^cribo, lam mm writing. 

I Dcripsi, I have just now written. 

Future Time, i Scribam, / Ml he tvriting. 

' \ Scn^sero, I sfudl have written. 

JScribebam, I was writing, 
* »«. ^*«-, . Scripseram, I had written, 

( Scripsi, / wrote. 
Of these, the four tenses that relate to Present and Future 
time are called Primary Tenses, and the three that relate to 
Past time are called Historic Tenses. 

The tenses of the Subjunctive do not mark time in the same 
way as the tenses of the Indicative ; but, for convenience' sake, 
of the four tenses in the Subjunctive, 

the two Present Tenses are called Primary^ 
the two Past Tenses are called Historic, 

Then the general rule of sequence is, that in subordinate 
sentences 

Primary Tenses follow Primary, 
Historic Tenses follow Historic. 

Take for example the following sentences expressing purpose, 
in which the Imperfect tenses of the Subjunctive are appro- 
priate : — 

Scribo ut scias, I am writing to let you know, 
Scripsi ut scias, / have written to let you know, I p 

Scribam ut scias, / mil write to let you know, 
Scripsero ut scias, I shall have written to let you know, 

Scribebam ut scires, I was writing to let you know, ") 
Scripseram ut. scires, I had written to let you know, V HisTORiCi 
Scripsi ut scires, I tvrote to let you know, J 
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Note. — Qui, followed by an Imperfect Subjunctive, is often 
used to express a purpose : — 

Misi servnin qui hoc tibi diceret, 1 sent a slave to tdl you this, 

Helvetii legates ad Caesarem mittunt, qui pacem petant, Tlie 
Hdvetii send envoys to Caesar to heg for peace. 



DIRECT QUESTIONS. 

117. Direct Questions are expressed in Latin writing — 

(1.) By the mark of interrogation — 
Audis ? Do you hear f 

Tibi ego aut tu mihi servus es ? Am I your slave, 
or rather are you mine f 

(2.) By appending -ne to a word in the sentence — 

Yidistine unquam leporem candidum ? Did you ever 
see a white hare f 

(3.) By using num, when we expect the answer, no — 

Num Centaurum vidisti? Did you ever see a 
Centaur f 

(4.) By using nonne, when we expect the answer, yes — 
Nonne ita est? Is it not sof 

(5.) By using an interrogative adverb or pronoun — 

Ubi inveniam Pamphilum? Where am I to find 
Pamphilus f 

Cur perdis adolescentem nobis ? Why do you ruin 
the young man for va ? 

Quid ego feci ? WJiat have I done f 

Quam rem agis ? What are you about ? 

Unde venis ? Whence comest thou f 
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INDIRECT QUESTIONS. 

118. Qais Clodinm interfecit ? Who slew Clodius f is a direct 
question. 

Rogo quis Clodium interfecerit, I ask who slew Clodius^ is an 
indirect question. 

The verb in the Subordinate clause is always in the Sub- 
junctive, and the law of sequence of tenses is observed ; thus — 
Quaere quid agas, I ask what you are doing, 
Quaeram quid egeris, I shall ask what you have done. 
But— 

Quaerebam quid ageres, I wajs ashing what you tuere doing, 
Quaesivi quid egisses, / a^sked what you had done, 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

119. Most adjectives are capable of two degrees of comparison, 
the Comparative and the Superlative. Thej are formed from 
the Positive in most cases by the following rules : — 

I. In many adjectives — 

the Comparative is formed by adding -or, 
the Superlative is formed by adding -ssimusy 
to the first case of the positive ending jn -t .* thus — 

POSmVB, COMPARATIVE, 8UPKRLATIVK, 

durus, hard. durior. durissimus. 

tristis, sad, tristior. tristissimus. 

II. Adjectives ending in -er usually form the Superlative by 
adding -rimus to the positive ; as — 

tdner, tendei', tenSrior. tenerrimus. 

pulcher, fair, pulchrior. pulcherrimus. 

III. F&cilis, easy, makes facilior, facillimus; and similarly 
are compared difficilis, difficulty similis, like, dissimilis, unlike, 
gr&cilis, slender, and hiimilis, lowly, 

lY. Participles, Present and Past, admit of comparison : thus — 

POSmVB. GOMPARATIVB. SX7FERLA1TVE. 

indulgens, humouring, indulgentior. indulgentbsimus. 
p&ratus, prepared, paratior. paratissimus. 
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Note 1. — The Comparative often expresses too high a degree 
of a quality, as tristior, too sad, unusually sad. 

Note 2. — The Superlative often expresses a very high degree 
of a quality, as doctissimus, extremely learned. 

Note 3. — A Comparative, like Durior, is declined thus : — 



SlNOULAB. 
MAS. FEM. NEUT. 

N, V, durior duritUi 

Oen, duriorls 

Dot, duriorl 

Ace, doriorem durius 
AbL dnriorS (or -i) 



Plural. 

mas. fem. neut. 

N, Ac, V, duriores durior& 
Gen. duriomm 

Da>t, Ahl, duriorlbus 



IRREGULAR FORMS OF COMPARISON. 

120. 1. Adjectives derived from the verbs dico, I say^ facio, 
/ make, volo, 1 wish, ending in -dicus, -ficus, -v6lus, have Com- 
paratives and Superlatives formed from the participles of the 
verbs; thus — 



POSITIVE. 

mftlMXcns, slanderoits. 
mfLnXfYcuSy liberal, 
b^nSvdlus, friendly. 

Similarly — 

Sgenus, needy, 
provldas, cautious. 



COMPAEAHVE. 

maledicentior. 
munificentior. 
benevolentior. 



egentior. 
providentior. 



2. The following are quite irregular — 

bdnos, good, mSlior. 

m&lu8, bad, peior. 

magnns, greai. mSior. 

parvus, smaM, minor, 

multus, many, plus, 

nequam, wicked, ngquior. 

fragi, honest, frugalior. 

pdtXs, able, pdtior. 



SUPERLATIVE. 

maledicentissimns. 
munificentissiinus. 
benevolentissimus. 



egentiBsimus. 
providentissimus. 



optlmuB. 

pessXmus. 

maximus. 

minimus. 

plOrlmus. 

nequissimus. 

frugalissimus. 

pdtissimus. 



So 
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Note. — Plus in the Sing, has only Nom., Q-en., and Ace. 
Neuter, plus, pluris, plus; in the plur. we find Pltires, plura, 
plurium, pluribus. 

Nequam, frugi, and potis (neut. p6t5) are indeclinable. 

3. Other instances of irregular Comparison are— 



POSITIVE. 


COMPABATIVJfi. 


prosp^rus, favourahU, 


prosperior. 


maturus, ripe. 


maturior. 


imbecillus, weak. 


imbecillior. 


utflis, useful. 


utilior. 


v6tu8, old. 




n6vus, new. 




falsus,/a28e. 




inolYtus, famous. 




8d,cer, sacred. 




seras, late. 




^gilis, active. 


agilior. 


dOoTlis, apt to learn. 


docilior. 


credXbilis, worthy of belief 


credibilior. 


flebtlia, lamentable. 


flebilior. 


prdbabilis, likely. 


probabilior. 


ater, bkick. 


atrior. 


caecus, blind. 


caecior. 


longinquus, distant. 


longinquioT. 


pr6pinquus, near. 


prOpinquior. 


surdus, deaf. 


surdior. 


tSr^a, shapely. 


ter6tior. 


proclivis, sloping. 


procllvior. 


sSnex, old. 


senior. 


ittvenis, young. 


iunior. 



SUPERLATIVE. 

prosperrimus. 

maturrimus. 

imbecillimus. 

utilissimus. 

veterrimus. 

novissimus. 

falsissimus. 

inclitissimus. 

sacerrimus. 

serissimus. 



(maximus natu). 
(minimus aatu). 



clt^rioT, nearer to this side, citimus. 
exterior, outer, extremus. 



inferior, loioer. 
interior, inner, 
prOpior, nearer, 
posterior, later, 
superior, higher, 
ulterior, further. 
deterior, worse. 



infimus or Imus. 

intlmus. 

proximus. 

postremus. 

supremus. 

ultlmus. 

deterrlmus. 

dcissXmus. 



ocior, quicker. 

Note. — The Superlative is often written -umus instead of 
imtis, as optiimus. 
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121. Many adjectives have no degrees of comparison ; as — 

1. Those denoting a material, as aureus, ferreus; those 

denoting nationality, as Graecus, Eomanus; and 
those which, from their meaning, do not admit of 
comparison, as vivus, living^ pedester, on foot, 

2. Some denoting colour, as albus, wliite^ flavus, yellow. 

3. Some denoting time, as aeternus, everlasting^ diurnus, 

daily^ nocturnus, nightly. 

4. Many ending in -us preceded by e, ^, or w, as idoneus, 

fit^ dubius, doubtful J arduus, lofty. But some ending 
in -uus have a superlative, as strenuissimus, most 
energeticy assiduissimus, most jperseveHng; rarely a 
comparative also, as antiquior, more ancient^ antiquis- 
simus; aequior, more just, aequissimus; iniquior, more 
unjust, iniquissimus. 

5. Compounds of the verbs fero, I hear, and gero, I carry ; 

as igaifer, Jire-heai'ing ; armiger, carrying arms, 

6. Compounds in which the last part is a noun, as inops, 

helpless, magnanimus, high-spirited. But compounds 
of ars, mens, and cor are often compared, as iners, 
inactive, sellers, skilful, demens, distracted, concors, 
harmonious, discors, discordant. 

7. Many which cannot be referred to any general rule ; as — 

fSrus, wild, mirus, amazing, rudis, uncultivated, trux, 
savage, mSmor, mindful, hostllis, hostile^ natural is, 
natural, and finitimus, neighbouring. 

NpTB. — The adverbs magis, more, and maxime, most, are used 
to express comparison, as magis arduus, maxime idoneus. 
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COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

122. Adverbs derived from adjectives or participles admit of 
comparison ; the general rule being that cv of the comparative 
of the adjective is changed into vs^ and va of the superlative of 
the adjective is changed into e : thus — 



POSITIVE. 


COMPAKATIVE. 


SUPEBLATIVE. 


Adjective, doctus. 


doctior. 


doctissimus. 


Adverb, docte. 


doctius. 


doctissimg. 


Other examples are — 


■ 




POSITIVE. 


COaiPAEATIVE. 


SUPERLATIVE. 


aegre, vntk difficulty. 


aegrius. 


aegerrime. 


facile, easily. 


facilius. 


facillime. 


fortXtfir, bravely. 


fortius. 


fortissime. 


acriter, eagerly. 


acrius. 


acerrimg. 


audacter, boldly. 


audacius. 


audacissime. 


amanter, lovingly. 


amantius. 


amantissime. 


s&pienter, vnsely. 


fiapientius. 


sapientissime. 


123. When the Comparison of Adjectives 


is irregular or 


incomplete, so also is that of the adverbs derived from them. 


POSITIVE. 


COMPAKATIVE. 


SUPERLATIVE. 


b€n6, vjell. 


melius. 


optime. 


m&l6, badly. 


peius. 


pessime. 


multiim, much. 


plus. 


plurimum. 


paulum, a little. 


minus. 


minime. 


magnoper6, greaily. 


mS.gis. 


maxime. 




ubSrius, morefuUy. 


uberrime. 




deteriuR, toorse. 


detem'me. 




ocius, more quickly. 


ocissime. 




pdtius, rather. 


potissimum. 




* prius, before. 


primum. 


n6ve, newly. 




novissime. 


valde. vehementlv. 


v^dius. 


validissime. 



124. The following should also be noticed- 



posmvE. 
saepS, often. 
diu, /or a long tim*. 
ntlper, lately. 
pr6p6, nearly. 



COMPARATIVE. 

saepius. 
diutius. 



propms. 



SUPERLATIVE. 

saepissime. 
diutissime. 
nuperrime. 
proxime. 
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POSITIVE. 


COMPARATIVE. 


SUPERLATIVE. 


8&tis, sufficiently. 


satius. 




sScus, otherwiae. 


setius or sSquius. 




intiis, within. 


interius. 


intime. 


extra, withovit. 


ezt^rius. 




post, a/i5er. 


posterius. 


postremo. 


supra, above. 


sUperius. 


summe. 


infra, &e2ot<7. 


inferius. 




citra, on this side. 


clt^rius. 




ultra, beyond. 


ulterius. 


ultimum. 



125. After an adjective in the Comparative degree the thing 
which is made the standard of comparison is put — 
(1.) In the Ablative — 

Nihil est virtute formosius, nihil pulchrius, nihil ama- 
bilius, Nothing is more heautifulj nothing more fair, 
nothing more lovely than virtue. 
matre pulchra filia pulchrior, daughter, fairer than 

thy fair mother I — Hob. 
Vilius argentum est auro, virtutibus aurum, Silver is less 
precious than gold, gold than virtues, — Hob. 

(2.) In the same case as the thing compared with it, the word 
quam = than being put before it — 

Tullus Hostilius ferocior etiam quam Romulus fuit, 

Tullus Hosiilius tuas even rmre high-spirited than 

Romtdus. 
Romulus multitudini gratior fuit quam patribus, Romulus 

was more popular with the commonalty than with the 

patricians, 
Eacilius est pauperi contemptum effugere, quam diviti 

invidiam, It is easier for a poor man to escape contempt , 

than for a rich m>an (to escape) envy. 

Note. — Magis quam or plus quam = more than — 

Oculis magis quam auribus credimus, We trust more to 

the eyes than to the ears, 
Saepe virtus plus proficit ad misericordiam quam hu- 

militas, Courage is often more effectual than sdf-ahase- 

m^ent to excite pity. 
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NUMERALS. 

126. Numerals are Adjectives and Adverbs used in express- 
ing numbers. They are divided into four classes : — 

I. Cardinal, answering the question How many ? as Quat- 

tuor, four, 
II. Ordinal, answering the question In what order? as 
Quartus, the fourth, 

III. Distributive, answering the question How many of each ? 

as Quatemi, four of each. 

IV. Adverbial, answering the question How often ? as Quater, 

four times. 



Cardinal. 


Ordinal. 


Distributive. 


Adverbial. 


1. Onus, a, urn 


primus, a, um. 


singtLli, ae, a 


slfmSL 


2. du5, ae, o 


sScundus or alter 


bini 


bis. 


3. tres, 68, ia 


tertius 


temi or trini 


tfir. 


4. quattuor 


quartus ^ 


qu&temi 


qu&tSr. 


6. quinque 


quintus 


qiuni 


qumquiens. 


6. sex 


sextus 


seni 


sexiens. 


7. septem 


Septimus 


septeni 


septiens. 


8. oct6 


octavus 


octoni 


octiens. 


9. nSvem 


nonus 


nSveni 


ndviens. 


10. dgcem 


dSdmus 


deni 


dSciens. 


11. undScim 


undScImus 


undent 


undgciens. 


12. duodScim 


duodScImus 


duodeni 


duod^ciens. 


13. trgdgcim 


tertius deciraus 


temi deni 


terdSciens. 


14. quattuordScim 


quartus decimus 


quHtemi deni 


quattuord^ciens 


15. qaindScim 


quintus decimus 


quini deni 


quindSciens. 


16. sed^cim 


sextus decimus 


seni deni 


sedeciens. 


17. BeptemdScim 


Septimus decimus 


septeni deni 


septiensdfoiens. 


18. duodeviginti 


duodSvicenslmus 


duodeviceni 


duodeviciens. 


19. undeviginti 


nndevicensimus 


undevicSni 


nndeviciena. 


20. viginti 


vicensimus 


viceni 


viciens. 


21. unns et viginti 


unus et vicensimus 


viceni singuli 


semel et viciens. 


22. duo et viginti 


alter et vicensimus 


viceni bini 


bis et viciens. 


28. duodetrigintfi 


duodetricensimus 


duodetriceni 


duodetriciens. 


29. nndetriginta 


undetricensimus 


imdetriceni 


undetriciens. 


SO. trigintft 


tricensimus 


triceni 


triciens. 


40. quadiSginta 


quadragensimus 


quadrSgeni 


quadrSgiens. 


50. quinquSginta 


quinquagensimus 


quinquageni 


quinquagiens. 


60. sexSgintfi 


sexagensimus 


sexageni 


sexagiens. 


70. septnfigintft 


septuagensimus 


septuageni 


septuagiens. 


80. oct5gintS 


octogensimus 


octogeni 


octogiens. 


90. nonfigintS 


nonagensimus 


nonageni 


nonagiens. 


90. tindScentum 


undecentensimua 


undecenteni 


undecentiens. 
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Distributive. 
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Cardinal. 


Ordinal. 


Adverbial. 


100. 


centum 


centensimus 


centeni 


centiens. 


101. 


centum et nnus 


centensimus primus 


centeni singuli 


centiens semeL 


200. 


d&centi, ae, a 


ducentenRimus 


duc€nl 


ducentiens. 


300. 


trScenti, ae, a. 


trgcentenHimua 


trgcenl 


trScentiens. 


400. 


quadringenti, ae, a 


quadringentensimus 


quadringeni 


quadringentiens. 


500. 


quingenti, ae, a 


quingentensimus 


quingSni 


quingentiens. 


600. 


sescenti, ae, a 


sescentensimus 


BOScSni 


sescentiens. 


700. 


septingenti, ae, a 


septingentensimus 


septingeni 


septingentiens. 


800. 


octingenti, ae, a 


octingentensimus 


octingSni 


octingentiens. 


900. 


nongenti, ae, a 


nongentensimua 


nongeai 


nongentiens. 


1000. 


mille 


millensimus 


singula millia 


milliens. 



Note. — The forms in -ensimits and -ens are frequently written 
-estmiLs and -es, as vicesimus and vicies. 

127. Unus, duo, and tres are declined thus : — 

Plural. 

mas. fsm. neut. 

Nom, uni unae una 

Oen, unomni unarum onorum 
Dat, unis 

Ace, unos Unas una 

Voc, uni unae una 

Abl. unis 

The plural is used with plural nouns which have a singular 
meaning, as unae litterae, una castra ; and in the sense alone. 





Singular. 






MAS. JH'JJlBf. 


NEUT. 


Nom, 


unuR una 


unum 


Qen, 


unhis 




Dal, 


uni 




Ace. 


unum unam 


unum 


Voc. 


une una 


unum 


Abl 


nno una 


nno 



Plural. 

N. V. dufi duae dufi 

0€7L du5rum duarum duorum 

D. Ah. duobus duabus duobus 

Ace. duos duas du5 



Plural. 

N, Ac. V. tres tria 
Oen. trium 

D. Ah. tribus 



For duorum the contraction duum is not uncommon ; the 
accusative has duo for duos in some places. Ambo, hoth^ is 
declined like duo. 

For the accusative tres, we often find tris. 

128. The Cardinals from 4 to 100 are indeclinable. 
In writing such a number as 24 in Latin, we may put quattuor 
et viginti, or viginti quattuor. 
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Again, *^ 234 years '' may be rendered '^ duoenti anni et 
triginta quattuor/' or " ducenti triginta qaattuor anni/' 

Mille is indeclinable, and may be used as an adjective, as 
" mille homines," or with a genitive, as " mille hominum." The 
plural is only used as a noun, and is declined thus : — miUia, 
millium, millibus. It is often followed by a genitive, as tria 
miUia hominum. For miUia many mss. give miHa. 

FEAOTIONS. 

129. One-Jialf is expressed in Latin by (fimtdm ^t^s. 

One-third tertiapars. 

Two-thirds duae partes. 

Three-fourths tres partes. 

Three-fifths tres qaintae. 

SPACE. 

130. In describing measures of length', such as the length or 
height of a wall, and the breadth or depth of a ditch, the distance 
is expressed by the Q-enitive or Accusative, thus — 

•CI • • X' J 1 X r <* ditch twerUyfeet wide. 

Fossa vigmti pedes lata, j , ^'^ 

Even after a comparative the accusative of distance is used — 
Flumen ab castris Caesaris non amplius millia passuum 
aberat, The river was not more than a thousand paces from 
Caesar's camp, 
Castra baud plus quinque millia passuum ab urbe locant, . 
They pitch their camp not more than five miles from the 
city. 
Note 1. — When a Eoman army encamped for the night, a 
ditch (fossa) was dug round the camp (castra); on the inner 
side of the ditch the earth was thrown into a mound (agger), on 
which they put a row of palisades (vallus), and the whole work 
was called an entrenchment (vallum). 

Note 2. — The thousand paces (mille passuum) of Latin 
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writers mean dmihle steps, so that mille passuum = about 5000 
English feet. 

TIME. 

131. When the Latins spoke of an action going on through the 
whole of a period of time , they put the words expressing the time 
in the Accusative — 

Eomulus septem et triginta regnavit annos ; Numa tres et 
quadraginta, Bomulus reigned thirty-seven years ; Numa, 
forty-three, 

Triginta dies obsidio fuit, Tlw blockade lasted thirty days, 

132. The time at which an action is performed is put in the 
Ablative — 

Prima luce, At daybreak, 

Hora sexta, At the siocth hour, 

Abhinc annis quattuor est mortuus, He died four years ago. 

Faucis post diebus, A few days after, ) ante and post are 

Multis ante diebus, Many days before, j here adverbs. 

Non ita multis ante annis. Not very many years before, 

Quingentensimo et quadragensimo anno ab urbe condita, 

In the 540^ year from the foundation of the city, 
Sexcentesimo et altero anno post urbem conditam, In the 

602c2 year after the foundation of the city. 

So also the ablatives hieme, aestate, die, nocte. 

133. In describing the age of a person the genitive is used — 
Puer annorum fere novem, A boy about nine years old ; 

or the accusative with natus, bom — 

Annos sexaginta natus es, aut plus eo, ut conicio, You are 
sixty years old or more, I guess, — Ter. 

134. The time in which a work is done is expressed by the 
ablative — 

Quod Helvetii diebus viginti aegerrime confecerant, id 
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Caesar uno die fecit, Caesar finished in a single day tlte 
toork which the Helvetii had with the greatest difficulty com- 
jAeted in twenty days, 

135. ADVERBIAL EXPRESSIONS OF TIME, 

hodie, to-day, mang, in the morning, 

eras, to-moirow, vespSri, in the evening, 

h6ri, yesterday, post^ro die, on the following day. 

pridie, the day before, postridie, the day after, 

quotidie, daily, in dies, day by day, 

singulis mensibus, monthly, qu5tannis, yearly, 

noctu, hy night. interditi, in the daytime. 

Mane haec scripsi, / wrote this in the morning, 

Heri vesperi apud me Hirtius fuit, Hirtius was at my house 
last evening. 

Qui non est hodie, eras minus aptus erit, He who is not fit 
(for the work) to-day will he less fit to-morrow. — Ov. 

Postero die Helvetii castra ex eo boo movent, The Helvetii 
march away from that position on the following day, 

Postridie ejus diei Caesar Khenum transire constituit, Caesar 
determines to cross the Rhine on tlie following day, 

Pridie quam has litteras dedi, The day before I wrote this letter. 

Quotidie magis id perspicio, / see that more clearly every day. 

Note 1. — To express every day literally, the Latins used 
in singtdos dies ; thus Cicero writes — 

Quotidie, vel potius in singulos dies, breviores litteras ad 
te mitto. 

Note 2. — Quotidie is often, and more correctly, written 
Cotidie. 

TEMPORAL CON/UNCTIONS. 

136. 1. Dum in the sense of while, and donee in the sense of 
05 long asj usually take the Indicative — 
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Lacedaemoniorum gens fortis fuit, dum Lycurgi leges 
vigebant, Tho^ Spartans were hrave^ while the laws of 
Lycurgus were unimpaired. 

Donee eris feliz, mnltos numerabis amicos, So long as you 
are prosperous you will reckon many frievds, — Ov. 

2. Dum and donee, in the sense of until^ in reference to an 
action not yet completed, take the Subjunctive — 

Expectabo dum mihi litterae tuae veniant, 1 mil wait till 

your letter reaches me. 
Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis, The countryman waits 

till the river shall run dry. — HoR. 
Te expectabo donee ad hunc locum venias, / will atvait 

your arrival at this place. 

3. Dum, while, is often found with the Imperfect Present 
even when past events are referred to — 

Dum ea ibi Eomani gerunt, Antemnatium exercitus in 
fines Romanos incursionem fecit, While the Romans were 
thus engaged in that quarter, an army of the Antemnates 
m>ade a raid on the Roman hot'der-land. 

4. Ut, when^ is often used with the past tenses of the 
Pndicative — 

Ut primum a tuo discessu Eomam veni, On my first visit to 

Rome after yov/r depaiiure. 
Ut primum in iUud oppidum venit, On his first arrival in 

that town. 

5. Cum (often, but incorrectly, written quum), when^ is often 
used with the past tenses of the Subjunctive — 

Cum legati venissent^ sese omnes flentes Caesari* ad pedes 
proiecerunt, When the envoys arrived they all flung them- 
selves weeping at the feet of Caesar. 

Cum Alexandriae essem fuit Antiochus mecum, When 

I was staying at Aleocandria, Antiochus was vnth 
me. 
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6. Cum, dnce^ introducing a reason for or against a statement, 
is followed by a Subjunctive — 

Quae cum ita sint, And since this is the case. 
Cum vita sine amiois metus plena sit, ratio ipsa monet 
amicitias comparare, Seeing ikat life without friefnds is 
full of alarm, reason itsdf xoams us to provide ov/rselves 
with friendships. 

In this sense cum is rather causal than temporal, and when it 
merely marks the time of an action without giving any notion 
of cause, it takes the Indicative — 

Cum haec scribebam, When I toas writing this letter. 

7. Antequam and priusquam, before, take the Indicative when 
they merely mark a connexion in reference to time, 

Antequam tuas litteras legi, in hominem ire oupiebam, 
Before I read your letter I was anxious to visit the man, 

Priusquam de ceteris rebus respondeo, de amioitia pauca 
dicam, Before I reply on the other points, I will say a few 
words on the subject of friendship. 

But if one occurrence is conceived by the writer as depending 
in any way on the other, or as uncertain, the Subjunctive is used — 

Antequam venias ad campum, intrandae sunt angustiae, 
Before you can reach the plain you must pa>ss through a 
defile, 

Priusquam incipias, consule, Before you begin, deliberate, 

8. Postquam, after that, usually takes the Indicative, because 
it naturally introduces a statement of fact-- 

XJndecimo die postquam a te discesseram, On the devenih 

day after I left you, 
Eo postquam Caesar pervenit, obsides poposcit. When 

Caesar arrived at that place he demanded hostages. 

Note. — Bear in mind that the Indicative is the mood of Ihct, 
and the Subjunctive is the mood of Conception, 
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PRICE AND VALUE. 

137. The price and value of things is usually expressed by 
the genitive, as — 

Parvi, of Utile value ; minoris, for less price, 

Te semper mazimi feci, / have always hdd you in the highest 

esteem, 
Quanti hoc emisti ? How much did this cost you f 
Frumentum multo minoris vendidit quam tu, He sold com 

at afar lower jprice than you did. 

Sometimes by the ablative, as of the instrument, especially of 
^'definite value — 

Yiginti talentis unam oration em Isocratcs vendidit, Isocrates 

sold a single speech for twenty talerUs, 
Multo sanguine ac vulneribus ea Poenis victoria stetit, 
That victory cost the Carthaginians much life-blood and 
{many) wounds, 

THE ROMAN CALENDAR. 

138. The names of the months were lanuarius, Februarius, 
Martins, Aprilis, Maius, Junius, lulius, Augustus, September, 
October, November, December. 

These names are adjectives, mensis being understood with 
each* 

March was the first month in the year. July was so called in 
honour of Julius Caesar, and August in honour of Augustus 
Caesar ; the names of these months having previously been 
Quintilis and Seztilis. 

139. The first day of each month was called Kftlendae, ^* the 
Kalends ;" thus the 1st of March was called Kalendae Martiae, 
and on the 1st of March was in Latin Kalendis Martiis. 

The 7th of March was called Nonae Martiae, The Nones of 
March, The 15th of March was called Idus Martiae, The Ides 
of Ma'ixh. 
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In Maxchy July, October, May, 
The Nones were on the seventh day, 
and the Ides on the fifteenth day. 

In the other eight months the Nones were on the 5th, and the 
Ides on the 18th. 
Hence — 

Nonis Decembribus = aii tlie 6th of December, 
And— 

Idibus luniis :=onthe \^th of June, 

140. If we take the month of May as an example, the days 
were named on the following system : — 

The 31st of May was called ** the day before the Kalends of June." 

The 30th of May "the third day before the Kalends of June." 

The 29th of May * * the fourth day before the Kalends of June." 

The 16th of May "the seventeenth day before the Kalends 

of June." 

The 15th of May "the Ides of May." 

The 14th of May " the day before the Ides of May. " 

The 13th of May "the third day before the Ides of May." 

The 8th of May " the eighth day before the Ides of May. " 

The 7th of May "the Nones of May." 

The 6th of May " the day before the Nones of May." 

The 5th of May " the third day before the Nones of May. " 

The 2d of May " the sixth day before the Nones of May." 

The 1st of May "the Kalends of May." 

141. Thus the days of each month were reckoned hackioards 
from the Nones and Ides of the month, and from the Kalends 
of the next month. 

In the reckoning, the day /rom which and also the day to which 
the reckoning was made were included. 

Thus— 

On March M was " quinto ante Nonas Martias." 

On January S^ was " sexto ante Idus Januarias.'' 

On October 2M was " decimo ante Kalendas Novembres.*' 
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142. The number of days in the Eoman months was the 
same as in ours, but though February had one day more in 
leap-year, it was not added at the end of the month, but the 
24th of February was reckoned twice over. Now February 24 
was the sixtli day before the Kalends of March, and hence this 
day in leap-year was called Bissextus, whence the word Bis- 
sextile for leap-year. 

143. In writing dates the Eomans used abbreviated forms. 
Thus they wrote — 

Quinto Nonas Martias, or V. Nbn. Mar. 

Cicero and Livy have a peculiar form — 
a. d. y. Non. Mar., which stands for ante diem quintum 
Nonas Martias. 

Also, an expression of this kind can be made the object of a 
preposition, thus — 

Comitia in ante diem quartum Nonas Sextiles edixit, He 
proclaimed the election for tlie 2d of August, 

Note. — The Romans divided the day between sunrise and 
sunset into twelve equal parts, called Eorae, Hence the length 
of the Eoman hour varied with the time of the year. When 
day and night were of equal length, hora prima corresponded to 
our 7 A.M., or to any time between 6 and 7 a.m. Hora sexta 
was the hour of noon all the year round. 
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144. 



Conjugation of the Ver\ Sum, I am. 





INDICATI 

(Present, snm 


VE Mood. 


est. 




Btimus 


estis 


sunt. 


Imperfbct. - 


Past. firam 


eras 


erat. 




eramus 


eratis 


erant. 




Fviure. 6ro 


eris 


erit. 




erlmus 


eritis 


erunt. 




Present, ful 


fuisti 


■ fnit. . 




fulmus 


fuistis 


fuerant (-ere). 


i^iffl^A nRYR^i^n 


Past. fueram 


fueras 


fuerat. 


i:KKF£X7i. 


fueramus 


fueratis 


fuerant. 




Fviure, fu6ro 


fueris 


fuerit. 




^ fueifmns 


faeritifl 


fuerint. 



SuBJUNcnvB Mood. 





^Present, sim 


BIS 


sit 




simus 


sitis 


sint. 


Imperfect. \ 


Past. essem 


esses 


ess6t. 




essemus 


essetis 


essent. 




or, f6rem 


fdres 


f6r6t 




fdrgmtls 


fdretis 


fdrent. 




Present, fufirim 


• 

fa6ri8 


fuerit. 


Perfect. 


fuerimus 


fueritis 


fuerint. 


PaM. fuissem 


foisses 


fuisset. 




fnissemus 


fuissetis 


fuissent. 
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Impkkative Mood. 

Sing. 2 Pers. 6s, esto. Plur. 2 Pers. este, estotfi. 
3 Pers. esto. 3 Pers. sunto. 

Infinitive Mood. 
Present, esse. Past, fuisse. Future, f6r6, or futurus esse. 

Paeticiple.' 
FuturCf ftiturus. 

145. Like Sum, are conjugated the compounds — 

Absum, he absent, Obsum, he obstructive, 

Adsum, be present, Praesum, prmc?e over, 

Desum, be wanting. Prosum, be helpful. 

Insum, be in or upon, Subsum, underlie. 

Intersum, be between. Supersum, survive. 

Of these only Absum and Praesum have a present participle — 
Absens, absentis, etc., and Praesens, praesentis, etc. 

Prosum has in its conjugation d before the vowel e ; as — 
Prosum, prodfis, prodest ; prosumus, prodestis, prosunt. 

The most important of the compounds of Sum is Possum, 
/ am ahle, which is compounded of the adjective Potis, pot^, 
ahle^ and Sum. 



146. 



Conjugation of Possum, I am able. 
Indicative Mood. 





' Present, 


possum 


pdt^s 


p5test. 






posstimus 


p6testls 


possunt. 


Imperfect. - 


Past. 


pdtdram 


poteras 


poterat. 






poteramus 


poteratis 


poterant. 




Future. 


p6t6ro 


poteris 


potent. 


L 


poterimns 


potfiritis 


pot6mnt. 




' Present. 


potui 


potuisti 


potuit. 






potulmus 


' potuistis 


potuenint (-ere). 


PTTRITEITr. 


Past, 


potu^ram 


potueras 


potuerat. 






potueramus 


potueratis 


potuerarit. 




Future. 


potugro 


potueris 


potuerit. 




\. 


potuerimiis 


potueritis 


potuerint. 
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SuBJUNCTivB Mood. 



Imperfect. 



Perfect. 



' Preaenl. possim 
posslmus 

Past. possem 
possgmus 

'Present, potugrun 

potuerimus 
Past. potuissem 
potuissemns 



possis 
posBitis 
posses 
possetis 

potueris 
potueritis 
potuisses 
potuissetis 



posslt. 
poBsint. 
posset, 
possent. 

potuerit. 
potuerint 
potuisset. 
potuissent. 



Infinitive Mood. 
Present, possg. Past, potuisse. 

It has no Imperative and no Participle, potens being only 
used as an adjective in the sense of powerful. 

Note. — Possum is followed by the Infinitive — 

Facere non possum ut nihil ad te dem litterarum, I cannot 
ref fain from writing to you. 

And sometimes by an Accusative — 

Non omnia possumus omnes, We have 'not all power to do 
all things. — Virg. 

•For other Examples of this verb see § 175. 

147. Sum is followed by a Genitive or Ablative to describe 
mental or bodily characteristics — 

Papirius Cursor invicti ad laborem corporis fuit, Papirius 
Cursor had afraine that could not he overcome hy faiigue, 

lugurtha erat impigro atque acri iugeuio, Jugurtha vxis a 
man of active and enterprising character. 

Lucius Catilina fuit magna vi et animi et corporis, sed 
ingeniq malo pravoque. 

Note 1. — You cannot render a man of talent by vir ingenii, 
but an adjective must qualify the genitive ; as — 
Vir summi ingenii. 
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Note 2. — For such expressions as The hrave Achilles, The 
great Alexander, we find in Latin — Achilles, vir fmiissimus, 
and ma/gnus ille Alexander. 

148. A genitive is used with Sum where we should make 
the genitive depend on words like duty, part, mark — 

Est angusti animi amare divitias, Love of riches is ike mark 

of a narrow mind. 
Summi oratoris est scribere historiam, A good historian 

miLst he afirstr^ate orator. 

149. Sum is often followed by two datives, one expressing 
the person affected, and the other expressing the way in which 
he is affected — 

Erit illi ilia res honori, That matter will he an honour to that 

man. 
Hoc aliis erat exitio, This was destruction to others. 

150. Est, sfimt, and other parts of Sum take a dative of the 
person possessing something — 

Est mihi pater, I have a father. 

Sunt mihi bis septem praestanti corpore nymphae. — Virg. 

Mihi cum Pompeio et vetus et magna amicitia est. 

151. The prepositional compounds of Sum are often followed 
"by a dative — 

Ego tibi neque desum neque deero. 
Tibi nullum a me amoris officium defuit. 
Omnibus negotiis non interfuit solum, sed etiam praefuit. 
Eilius superMt patri, bonorum omnium heres. 
Tua disciplina nee mihi prodest nee tibL — Plaut. 
Vide ne tibi desis. 
Id, quod tibi prodest, obest mihi. 

Omnibus Druidibus praeest unus, qui summam inter eos 
habet auctoritatem. 

G 
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152. Active Voice. — Amo, I hve. — First Conjugation. 

Indicativb Mood. 





Present. 


amo 


amas 


amat. 






amamus 


amatis 


amant. 


Impf.rfkct. - 


Past. 


amabam 


amabas 


amabat. 




amabamus 


amabatis 


amabant. 




Future. 


amabo 


amabis 


amabit. 




y^ 


amabimus 


amabitis 


amabunt. 




' Presertt. 


amavi 


amavisti 


amavit. 






amavimuB 


amavistis 


amaverunt (or -ere) 


Perfectt. - 


Past. 


amaveram 


amaveras 


amaverat. 




amaveraifius 


amaveratis 


amaverant. 




Future. 


amavero 


amaveris 


amaverit. 




>. 


amaverimus 


amaveritis 


amaverint. 






Subjunctive Mood. 






' Present. 


amem 


ames 


amet. 


lMPKRFKC?r. - 


Past. 


amemus 
amarem 


ametis 
amares 


ament. 
amaret. 




k. 


amaremus 


amaretis 


amarent. 




'Present. 


amaverim 


amaveris 


amaverit. 


Perfect. ^ 


Past. 


aTnaverimus 
aniayisseni 


amaveritis 
amavisses 


amaverint. 
amavisset. 






amavissemus 


amavissetis 


amavissent. 



Imperattvb Mood. 
S. 2. ama or amato ; 3. amato. P. 2. amate or amatote ; 3. amanto. 

Infinitive Mood. 
Present, amare. Pa^t, amavisae. Future, amaturus esse. 

Participles. 
Present, amans. Future, amaturus. 

Gerunds — amandi, amando, amandum. 
Supines — amatum, amatu. 

Note.— In the Perfect Tenses vi and ve are often omitted before 
« and r, thus — amasti, amassem, amasse. 
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153. Active Voice, — ^Moneo, I advise, — Second Conjugation, 



Imperfect. 



Indicativb Mood. 

(Present, moneo 

monemus 
Past, monebam 

monebamns 
Future, monebo 

monebimus 



mones 

monetis 

monebas 

monebatis 

monebis 

monebitis 



monet. 

monent. 

monebat. 

monebant. 

monebit. 

monebimt. 



Pebitect. 



(Present, monui 

monuimiis 

PaM, monueram 
monueramus 

Future, monuero 

monuerimus 



monuisti monuit. 

monuistis monuerant (or -ere), 

monueras monnerat. 

monueratis monuerant. 

monueris monuerit. 

monueritis monuerint. 



Subjunctive Mood. 



Impektect. 



'Present, moneam 
moneamuB 

Past, monerem 
moneremuB 



moneas 
moneatis 
moneres 
moneretis 



moneat. 
moneant. 
moneret. 
monerent. 



Pebfeot. 



Present, monuerim monueris monuerit. 

monuerimus monueritis monuerint. 

PaM, monuissem monuisses monuisset. 

monuissemuB monuissetis monuissent. 

Imperative Mood. 

S. 2. mone or moneto ; 3. moneto. 

P. 2. monete or monetote ; 3. monento. 



Inpuotivb Mood. 
Present, monere. Past, monuisse. Future, monitnrus esse. 

Participles. 
Present, monens. Future, monitums. 

Gerunds — ^monendi, monendo, monendum. 
SupiNES^monitumi monita. 
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154. Active Voice, — Rego, I rule. — Third Conjugation. 



iBiPEKFECr. - 


r Present, 
Past. 
Future. 


INDICATIVE 

rego 

regimus 

r^ebam 

regebamns 

regam 

regemus 


Mood. 

regis 

regitis 

regebas 

regebatis 

reges 

regetis 


regit. 

regunt. 

regebat. 

regebant. 

reget. 

regent. 




r Present. 


rexi 


rexisti 


rexit. 


Perfect. ^ 


Past. 


reximus 
rexeram 
rexeramus 


rexistis 
rexeras 
rexeratis 


rexerunt {or -er6). 

rexerat 

rexerant. 




Future. 


rexero 


rexeris 


rexerit. 




w 


rexerimus 


rexeritis 


rexerint. 




Subjunctive Mood. 




Imperfect, h 


Present. 
Past. 


regam 
regamus 
regerem 
regeremus 


regas 
regatis 
regeres 
regeretis 


regat. 
regant. 
regeret. 
regerent. 


'Present. 


rexerim 


rexeris 


rexerit. 


PKBracr. \p^ 


rexerimuR 
rexissem 


rexeritis 
rexisses 


rexerint. 
rexisset. 






rexissemus 


rexissetis 


rexissent. 



Imperative Mood. 
S. 2. rege or regito ; 3. regito. P. 2. regite or regitote ; 3. r^pmto. 

Infinitive Mood. 
Present, regere. Past, rexisse. Future, recturus esse. 

Participles. 
Present, regens. Future, recturus. 

Gerunds — regendi, regendo, regendum. 
SupiNES—rectum, rectu. 
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155. Active Voice, — ^Audio^ / hear, — Fourth Conjugation, 

Indicative Mood. 



Imferpbct. 



Perfect. 



Imfebitbct. 



Perfect. 



(Present, andio audis 

audimuB auditis 

Past. audiebam audiebas 

audiebamuB audiebatis 

Future, audiam audies 

audiemus andietis 

Present, audivi audivisti 

audivimus audivistis 

Past. audiveram audiveras 

audiveramus audiveratis 

Future, audivero audiveris 

andiverimuB audiveritis 

Subjunctive Mood. 

'Present, audiam andias 

audiamns audiatis 

Past, audirem andires 

audiremnB audiretis 

Present, audiverim audiveris 

audiverimuB audiveritiB 

Past, audivissem audiviBses 

audivisBemuB audivissetis 



audit. 

audiunt. 

audiebat. 

audiebant. 

audiet. 

audient. 

audivit. 

audiverunt {or -er6). 

aiidiverat. 

audiverant. 

audiverit. 

audiverint. 



audiat. 
audiant. 
audiret. 
audireut. 

audiverit. 
audivennt. 
audivisset. 
audivissent. 



Imperative Mood. 
S. 2. audi or audito ; 3. audito. P. 2. audite or auditote ; 3. audiunto. 

iNFiNinvB Mood. 
Present^ audire. Future, auditnrus esse. 

Participles. 
Present, audieuB. Future, auditnrus. 

Gerxtnds — audiendi, audiendo, audiendum. 

Supines — auditum, auditn. 

KoTB. — In the Perfect Tenses v is often omitted before e and i, thus 
— audiistis or audiatis, audiit, audierunt, audisse. 
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156. Some verbs in -io are conjugated partly like rego and 
partly like avdio ; thus : — 

Oapio, / take. 





Present. 


INDICATIVE 

c&pio 


MOOD. 

caplB 


capit 






caplmns 


capitis 


capiunt. 


TMPKRSBSITr ^ 


Past. 


capiebam 


capiebas 


capiebat. 






capiebamns 


capiebatiB 


capiebant 




Future. 


capiam 


capies 


capiet. 


L 


capiemus 


capietis 


capient. 




Subjunctive Mood. 






'Present. 


capiam 


capias 


capiat. 


ImPRRiFECT. - 




capiamus 


capiatis 


capiant. 




Past. 


capSrem 


caperes 


caperet. 




«. 


caperemns 


caperetis 


caperent. 



Imperativb Mood. 
S. 2. cap€ or caplto ; 3. caplto. P. 2. caplte or capitote ; 3. capionto. 

Infin. Pres. — cap6re. Part. Pres. — capiens. 

Gerund— capiendiy etc 

Similarly are conjugated — 

ctipio, desire, i&cio, throw, 

f&cio, rfuike, pario, bring forth, 

fddio, dig, qu&tio, shake, 

fUgio, flee, rftpio, seize, 

and the other verbs set down in the list of Verbs under Stem / 
in Conjug. 3, § 185. 
N.B. — ^That -t is dropped before -er and -6 final. 

THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

157. The Passive Voice of a Verb of Action is used when the 
object of the action is made the subject of the sentence. 
Thus a simple sentence of the form 

Deus mundum gubemat 
may be thrown into another shape by putting the verb in the 
passive, and changing the object of the action into the subject 
of the sentence, thus — 

Mundus a Deo gubematur. 
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Note. — When the agent is ajperson, we must use a or a&. 

Thus though we may write 

Pinus agitatur ventis, Th^ 'pine is tossed by the mndsy 
we must write Pueri a magistro docentur. 

In transitive verbs Passive inflexions are used, corresponding to 
each inflexion of the Imperfect Tenses of the Indicative, thus — 

Conjugation 1. Conjugation 2. 

Present, &m6r, / am being loved, mOnedr, / am being advised. 

Past, djuab&r, Iv)as being loved, m5neb&r, / toas being advised. 

Future, &mabdr, / sJuill be loved. mdneb6r, / shall be advised. 

Conjugation 8. Conjugation 4. 

Present, r6g6r, / am being ruled. audi6r, / am being heard. 

Past, rggebar, / vjas being ruled, audieb&r, / v)as being heard. 

Future, reg&r, I shrill be ruled. audi&r, I shaU be heard. 

The Perfect Tenses are formed by putting the Past Participle, 
in the proper number and gender, with certain tenses of the 
verb Sum : thus the Past Participle of amo being amMus^ the 
Perfect tenses of the Indicative Passive for that verb are, in the 
first person masculine — 

Present, amatus sum, / was loved, or / have been loved. 

Past, amatus eram, / had been loved. 

Future, amatus ero, / shall have been loved. 

The Perfect tenses of the Subjunctive are formed in a similar 
way, the Subjunctive tenses of sum being used thus — 
Present, amatus sim. Past, amatus essem. 

Note 1. — For sum we may use fui ; for eram^ fv^ram ; for 
erOy fuero ; for sim, fuerim ; for essem, fuissem. 

Note 2. — The auxiliary sum is often put before the Parti- 
ciple, or even separated from it by one or more words, thus — 

Hannibal est revocatus, Hannibal vxis recalled. 
Hoc est nobis a maioribus traditum, This has been handed 
down to us from ov/r anoedors. 

Note 3. — Intransitive verbs are used impersonally in the 
Passive, thus Curritor a me=/ run, and Pugnatum est a nobis 
= We fought. 
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158. Passive Voice, — Amor, I am loved. — First Conjugation, 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Imfebfect-Present. 

Singular, Plural, 

&mdr. amamur. 

amaris (or -rfi). amamtni. 
amatar. amantur. 

Imfesfect-Past. 

amab&r. amabamur. 

amabaris (or -re), amabamlni. 
amabatur. amabantur. 

Imfeefect-Futxtbe. 

amabdr. amablmnr. 

amabdris (or -re), amablmlni. 
amabltur. amabuntur. 



PERFBCrr-PllESEXT. 

Singular, Plural, 

amatus sum. amati suinns. 

amatus es. amati estis. 

amatus est. amati sunt. 

Perfbct-Past. 

amatus eram. amati eramus. 
amatus eras. amati eratis. 

amatus erat. am^ti eraut 

Perfect-Futube. 

amatus ero. amati erimus. 

amatus eris. am^ti eritis. 

amatus erit. amati erunt. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Imthrfect-Pkesent. Peritect-Psesent. 

amSr. amemur. amatus sim. amati simus. 

ameris (or -re). amemlni. amatus sis. amati sitis. 

&metur. . amentur. amatus sit. amati sint. 



Imperitect-Past. 

amiirer. amaremur. 

amargris (or -re). amar€mlm. 
amaretur. amarentur. 



Perfect-Past. 

amatus essem. amati essemns. 
amatus esses. amati essetia. 
amatus esset. amati essent. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

S. 2. amarS or amator, he thou loved, 
3. amator, let Mm he loved, 

P. 2. amamlni, he ye loved, 
3. amantor, let them he loved, 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present, am3ri, to he loved. 

Past, amatus esse (or fuisse), to Jiave heen loved, 

Past-Participle — amatus, loved. 
Gerundive — amandus, meet to he hved. 
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159, Passive Voice, — ^Moneor, lam advised. — Second Conjugation. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Impbrvect-Presei^t. 

Singular. Plural. 

m5nedr. mongmnr. 

moneris {or -r6). monexnlni. 
monetar. monentur. 

iMFEBFBCrr-PAST. 

moneb&r. monebSmur. 

monSbaris (or -re). monebamXni. 
monebatur. monebantur. 

Imfebj'ect-Eutub]C 

moneb^^r. moneblmnr. 

moneb^ris {or -re), moneblmlni. 
monebltor. monebuntur. 



Pketkct-Presknt. 

Singular. Plural. 

monitus sum. moniti sumus. 
monitus es. moniti estis. 

monitus est. moniti sunt. 

PBBJrBCT-PAST. 

monitus eram. moniti eramus. 
monitus eras. moniti eratis. 
monitus erat. moniti erant. 

Pebmsct-Fxttubb. 

monitus ero. moniti erimus. 

monitus eris. moniti eritis. 

monitus eiit. moniti erunt. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Imfeefbct-Pbesent. 

mone&r. moneftmur. 

monearis {or -re). moneamXni 
moneatur. moneantur. 

Imfebitbct-Past. 
monerdr. moner@mur. 

monSrens {or -re), moneremlm. 
moneretur. monerentur. 



Perfect-Pebsent. 

monitus sim. moniti simus. 

monitus sis. moniti sitis. 

monitus sit. moniti sint. 

Perfect-Past. 
monitlis essem. moniti essemus. 
monitus esses. moniti essetis. 
monitus esset. moniti essent. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

S. 2. monere or monetor, he thou advised. 

3. monetor, let him he advised. 

P. 2. monemXni, he ye advised, 

3. monentor, let them he advised, 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present^ monSrI, to he advised. 

Past, monitus esse {or fuisse), to have been advised. 

Past-Particifle — monitus, advised. 
Gerundive — ^monendus, meet to he advised. 



io6 
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160. Passive Voice, — Begor, / am ruled, — Third Conjugation, 

INDICATIVE UOOD. 



Imferfbct-Present. 



Singular, 

r6g6r. 

r6g6ris (or -r6). 

rSgltur. 



Plural, 

T^gbnnr. 
rgglminl. 
rSguntur. 



Impebfect-Past. 

rSgeb&r. regebamur. 

regebaris (or -re), regebamini. 
regebstur. regebantor. 

iMFEBFEcrr-FunjitE. 

rfigar. ^ reggmur. 

regSris (or -re). regemlm. 
regStor. regentar. 



pEIUrEer-PRESENT. 

Singular, Plural, 

rectus snm. recti sumns. 

rectus es. recti estis. 

rectus est. recti sunt. 

Pemtect-Past. 

rectus eram. recti eramus. 

rectus eras. recti eratis. 

rectus erat. recti erant. 

Pbrfect-Futube. 

rectus ero. recti erimus. 

rectus ens. recti eritis. 

rectus erit. recti erunt 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Imperfect-Piiesent. 

rSg&r. regamur. 

regaris (or -re). regamXni. 
regatur. regantur. 

Impebfect-Past. 

r€g6r6r. regeremur. 

regereris (or -re), regeremlni. 
regeretur. regerentur. 



PERPECrr-PRESKNT. 

rectus sim. recti simus. 

rectus sis. recti estis. 

rectus sit. recti sint. 

Perfect-Past. 

rectus essem. recti essemus. 
rectus esses. recti essetis. 

rectus esset. recti essent. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

S. 2. r6g6r6 or regltor, be thou ruled, 
3. regltor, let him he ruled, 

P. 2. reglmini, he ye ruled, 

3. reguntor, let them he ruled, 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present, rCgi, to he ruled, 

Pastj rectus esse (or fuisse), to have heen ruled, 

Past-Participlb— rectus, ruled. 

Gerundive — ^regendus, meet to he ruled. 
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161. Pamve Voice, — Andior, I am heard. — Fourth Conjugation, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Imperfect-Pbesent. 

Singular, Plural, 

andidr. audlmur. 

andlris (or -r6). aadimlni. 
auditor. audiuntar. 

Iufebfect-Past. 

audisb&r. audiebamur. 

andiebaris (or -re), audiebamlni. 
aadiebatnr. audiebantor. 

Impebfbct-Futube. 

andi&r. audLemnr. 

andieris (or -re), audiemlni; 
aadietur. audientur. 



Pebfect-Pbbsent. 

Singular. Plural. 

anditus sum. auditi sumus. 
auditus es. auditi estis. 

auditus est. auditi sunt. 

Pebfbct-Past. 

auditus eram. auditi eramus. 
auditus eras. auditi eratis. 

auditus erat. auditi erant. 

Pebfect-Futube. 

auditus ero. auditi erimus. 

auditus eris. auditi eritis. 

auditus erit. auditi erunt. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Impebfect-Pbesent. Pebfbct-Pbbsent. 

audiar. audilmur. auditus sim. auditi simus. 

audiaris (or -re), audi&mlni. 

audiatur. 



audiantur. 

Imfbbfect-Past. 

audlrCr. audiremur. 

audireris (or >re). audiremlni. 
audiretur. audirentur. 



auditus sis. 
auditus sit. 



auditi sitis. 
auditi siut. 



Pebfect-Past. 
auditus essem. auditi essemus. 
auditus esses. auditi essetis. 
auditus esset. auditi essent 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

SiNO. 2. audird or auditor, he thou heard. 
3. auditor, let him he heard. 

Plub. 2. audlmlni, he ye heard. 

3. audiuntor, let them he heard. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present^ audiri, to he heard. 

Past, auditus esse (or fuisse), to have heen heard. 

Past-Pabticiple — ^auditus, heard. 
Gebundive — ^audiendus, meet to he heard. 



io8 VERBS. 

EXAMPLES OF USAGE OF PASSIVE VERBS. 

162. Res verbis significantor. Roma, desereris. 
Aestus Innae motibus gubemantar. 
Propter virtutem iure laudamor. 
Amici nostri magno timore de nobis afficiontar. 
Corpora iuvenmn labore firmantar. 
Ipsi in hostium loco nomeroque ducemini. 
Man supero inferoque Italia insulae modo cin^tur. 
Ut Romae consules, sic Carthagine quotannis annni bini 

reges creabantur. 
Vera laas uni virtuti debetur. 
Caesaris muneribus multitudo imperita leniebatur. 
Lycurgi temporibus traditur fuisse Homeros. 
Sapientia omnes res humanae genintor. 
Frigidus in pratis cantando rumpitur angois. — Vibg. 
Spectatom veniunt, veniunt spectentor ut ipsae. — Ov. 
Milo magis de reipublicae salute quam de sua pertor- 

batur. 
Armatos vere appellamus, qui scutis telisque parati oma- 

tique sunt. 
Hannibal ad defendendam patriam ex Italia in Africam 

est revocatus. 
Non semper viator a latrone, nonnunquam etiam latro a 

viatore occiditur. 

DEPONENT VERBS. 

163. Many Verbs in Latin have a Passive form with an 
Active meaning, sometimes transitive, as hortor, / exhort ; some- 
times intransitive, as morior, I am dying. 

They are called Deponents because they lay aaidej as it were, 
the Active form. 

Such verbs are conjugated, according to the conjugations to 
which they belong, for the most part like the Passives amor, 
moneor, regor, avdior, 

i, 
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164. Deponent Fer&s.— Hortor, I eaohoii.'^First Conjugation. 



Indicative Mood. 



Imperfect. 



(Present, hortor 

hortamoT 

Past. hortabar 

hortabSmur 

Future, hort&bor 

hortablmur 



hortftris 

hortamini 

hortabSris 

hortabamini 

hortabfiiis 

hortablmlni 



^Present, hortataa 
hortati 



PERVBcrr. 



> 



Past. hortatiiB 
hortati 

Future, hortatua 
hortati 



sum 

sumiis 

eram 

eramuB 

ero 

erimna 



68 

estis 

eras 

eratis 

eris 

eritis 



SuBJUNdTVE Mood. 



Imperfect. 



(Present, hort^r 

hortSmor 
Past. hortSrer 

hortarSmnr 



hortSris 
hortemlni 
hortarSris 
hortarSmlni 



Perfect. 



(Present, hortatns 
hortati 
Past. hortatns 
hortati 



J 
I 



sun 
simns 
essem 
essemns 



SIS 

sitis 



essetis 



hortator. 

hortantor. 

hortabator. 

hortabantor. 

hortabXtur. 

hortabuntar. 

est. 

sunt. 

erat. 

erant. 

erit. 

erunt. 



hortstor. 
hortentur. 
hortaretnr. 
hortarentnr. 

sit. 
sint. 
esset. 
essent. 



Imperative Mood. 

SiNO. 2. hortftre or hortator. Plur. 2. hortSmini. 

3. hortator. 3. hortantor. 

Infinitive Mood. 
Present, hortSri. Past, hort&tns esse. Future, hortftturus esse. 

Participles. 

Present, hortans. Past, hortatns. Future, hortatnms. 

Oer., hortandns. 

Geritnds — ^hortandi, hortando, hortandnm. 
Supines — ^hortatom, hortatn. 



no 
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165. Depcmeni Verbs, — ^Vereor, I fear, — Second Conjugation, 



Indicative Mood. 





r Present, 


vfireor. 


vereris 




veretur. 






vergmur. 


vergmini 




verentar. 


Imfekfect. ^ 


Past, 


vergbar 


verebaris 




verebfttor. 


Future, 


verebamiir 
verebor 


verebami] 


oi 


verebantor 




vereberis 


verebltor. 




'Present. 


vereblmur 
vSritaa 


verebimii 


• 

a 
es 


verebontor. 




sum 


est. 






veriti 


samus 


estis 


sunt 


PERBlfiCr. - 


Past, 


Veritas 
veriti 


eram 
eramas. 


eras 
eratis 


erat 
erant 




Future, 


Veritas 


ero 


eris 


erit 




>> 


veriti 


erimus 


eritis 


erant. 



Subjunctive Mood. 





Present, 


verear 


vere&ris 


vereatar. 


Imfebfect. a 




verefimur 


vereamini 


vereantar. 


Past, 


vererer 


verergris 


vereretur. 




i. 


vereremar 


vereremini 


vererentar. 




Present, 


Veritas 


sim sis 


sit. 


Perfect. 


Past, 


veriti 
Veritas 


simus sitis 
essem esses 


sint 
esset. 






veriti 


essemas essetis 


essent. 



Imperative Mood. 
S. 2. verSre or verBtor ; 3. veretor. P. 2. veremini ; 3. verentor. 

Infinitive Mood. 
Present, vereri. Past^ Veritas esse. Future, verituras esse. 

Pabticifles. 
Present, vSrens. Past, Veritas. Future, verittLros. Oer,, verendus. 

Gerunds — ^verendi, verendo, verendom. 
Supines — verltam, verltu. 
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166. Depon&iU Vm^hs. — Utor, I use. — Third Conjugaiion. 





"Present. 


INDICAT 

titor 


[YE Mood. 
uteris 




utiltnr. 






utimur 


utimini 




utuntur. 


Impebitect. -1 


Past. 


utebar 


utebaris 




utebatur 




utebftmur 


utebamYni 


utebantur. 




Future. 


utar 


uteris 




utetur. 




te 


utSmur 


utSmini 




utentur. 




Present. 


tisus 


sum 


es 


est. 






usi 


sumus 


estis 


sunt. 


Perfect. 


Past. 


UBUS 

usi 


eram 
eramus 


eras 
eratis 


erat. 
erant. 




Future. 


usus 


ero 


eris 


erit 




^ 


nsi 


erimus 


eritis 


erunt. 




SuBJUNcnvB jhood. 






'Present. 


ntar 


uteris 




utatur. 


Impebfect. i „ ^ 
Past, 


utamur 


utamiTii 




utantur. 


utdrer 


uterSris 




uteretur. 


k. 


uteremoT 


uterexnini 


uterentur. 




Present. 


U8118 


* 

sim 


sis 


sit 


Perfect. 


Past. 


nsi 
usus 


simus 
essem 


sitis 
esses 


sint. 
esset. 






usi 


essemuB 


essetis 


essent. 



Imperative Mood. 
S. 2. ut^re or ntitor ; 3. utitor. P. 2. utimini ; 3. utuntor. 

iNFiNrnvE Mood. 
Present, atL Past, usus esse. Future, usOrus esse. 



Participles. 
Present, utens. Past, Qsus. Future, nsOruB. 

Gerunds — ^ntendi, utendo, utendnm. 
Supines — usum, usu. 



Ger., ntendus. 



XX2 
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167. De^fxment Verba, — Partior, I divide. — Fourth Conjugation. 



Indicative Mood. 



Imfebfect. 



Perfect. 



Present, partior 
partlmTir 

Past. partiebar 

paitiebamur 

Future, partiar 

partiSmur 

"Present partltus 

partiti 
Past. partitas 

partiti 
Ftdure. partitas 

partiti 



partlris 

partlmini 

partiebSris 

partiebSmini 

parti@ris 

partiSmini 



sam 

somas 

eram 

eramas 

ero 

erimas 



es 

estis 

eras 

eratis 

eiis 

eritis 



SuBJXJNCTiVB Mood. 



Impebfect. 



'Present, partiar 

partiamar 
PaM. partlrer 

partiremar 






partiaris 
partiamini 
partireris 
partiremini 



Pebfect. 



'Present, partitas 
partiti 

Past. partitas 
partiti 



1 



sun 
simas 
essem 
essemas 



SIS 

sitis 

esses 

essetis 



partitar. 

partiontar. 

partiebatar. 

partiebantor. 

partietar. 

partientar. 

est 

sunt 

erat 

erant 

erit. 

eroni 



partiatar. 
partiantur. 
partirStar. 
partirentur. 

sit 
sint 
esset 
assent 



Imperative Mood. 
S. 2. partire or pariator ; 3. partitor. P. 2. partimini ; 3. partiuntor. 

Infinitive Mood. 
Present, partiri. Past, partitus esse. Future, partituros esse. 

Participles. 
Present, partiens. Past, partitas. Future, partlturas. 

Oer., partiendas. 

Gerunds — partiendi, partiendo, partiendam. 
Supines — ^partltam, partita. 
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168. A few deponents ending in -ior have, in the Imperfect 
Tenses, forms partly of the third and partly of the fourth Con- 
jugation; thus — 

Patior, I mffer. 



Imfebpect. - 



Indicative Mood. 

'Present, p&tior 

patlmur 
Past, patiebar 

patiebamur 
Future, patiar 

patiemur 



patSris 

patimini 

patiebaris 

patiebamini 

patiSris 

patiemini 



Imfekfect. 



Subjunctive Mood. 

'Present, patiar patiaris 

patiamur patiamini 

PcLSt, patSrer patSreris 

[^ paterSmur pateremini 



patitur. 

patiuntar. 

patiebatur. 

patiebantur. 

patietar. 

patientur. 



patiatur. 
patiantur. 
pateretur. 
paterentur. 



Imperative Mood. 
S. 2. patSre or patitor ; 3. patltor. P. 2. patlmini ; 3. patiuntor. 

iNintN. Pres, — ^pftti. Part. Pres, — ^p&tiens. Gerunds — ^patiendi, etc. 

Note. — Similar forms occur in the Passives of capio, facio, 
and the other verbs mentioned in § 156. 



169. LIST OF DEPONENT VERBS IN COMMON 

USE, 

First Conjugation. 

All forming the Perfect regularly like Hobtor; 

arbitror, think, miror, admire. 

Conor, undertaJce. mOror, delay, 

dignor, deem worthy. pr6cor, pray, 

gldrior, hoOiSt, tutor, defend. 

grattilor, congrattdate. v&gor wander. 

ImXtor, vmUate, vSnor, hunt, 

laetor, r^oice, versor, am occupied m, 
minor, threaten. 



1 14 VERBS. 

Second Conjiigatioxi. 

f&teor, fasBUB, (icknoiwUdge, reor, r&tus, think. 

conflteor, confessns, confess. tueor, tultus, defend. 

poUlceor, polUcXtos, promise. m^reor, merltus, deserve. 

Third Conjugation. 

amplector, amplexus, eTnhrace. nascor, natus, am horn. 

ilpiscor, aptus, ofttoin. ^^^ [^"^ \ , glnve. 

complector, complexus, eTnJbrace. [ nixus ) 

expergiscor, experrectus, wake up, obliviscor, oblitus, forget. 

fruor [ ^™i*^ \ enjoy. paciscor, pactus, bargain. 

* \ f nictus J ' * pascor, pastus, feed. 

fongor, functus, perform. p&tior, passus, suffer. 

gr&dior, gressus, step. prdfXciscor, pr5fectn8, set out. 

l&bor, lapsus, glide. qu6ror, questus, complain. 

Idquor, I5cutu8, specuk. s^uor, sScutus, /o^^otc. 

mdrior, mortuus, die. vescor, eai. 

nanciscor, nactus, obtain. ulciscor, ultus, avenge. 

Fourth Conjugation. 

blandior, blanc^tus, caress. molior, molitus, strive^ design. 

expSrior, expertus, try. opp^rior, oppertus, wait for. 

largior, largitus, gvoe bouTttifuUy. ordior, orsus, begin. 

mentior, mentitus, tell a lie. drior, ortus, rise. 

metier, mensus, m£asure. pdtior, pdtitus, get possession of. 

Note 1. — orior vjid potior have some forms of the tiiird con- 
jugation, as oritur and potUur. 

Note 2. — fruor ^ fungor^ puscoTy 7/escor, and wtor, take an 
ablative of the object. 

Note 3. — ■p(^ior takes a genitive or an ablative. 

170. EXAMPLES OF USAGE OF DEPONENT 

VERBS. 

Magnum opus et arduum, Brute, conamur. 
Propter virtutem iure laudamur, et in virtute recte gloriamur. 
Comibus tauri, apri dentibus, morsu leones se tutantur. 
Torva leaena lupum sequitur, lupus ipse capellam. — ^Yibo. 
Non ego ventosae plebis suffragia venor. — Hob. 



VERBS. 
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Et mihi res, non me rebus, subiungere conor. — Hob. 
Commoda, quibus utimur, lux, qua fruimur, spiritusque, quern 

ducimus, a Deo nobis dantur. 
A te peto ut dignitatem meam tueare. 

Caesar mihi litteris humanissimis gratulatur et omnia pollicetur. 
TJtemur, ut polliceris, et opera et consilio tuo. 
Mecum una in silyis imitabere Pana Sanendo. — Yibg. 
Hortor te ne occasionem dimittas. 
Numidae plerumque lacte vescuntur. 
Atbeniensium potiti sunt Spartiatae. 
Impedimentis castrisque nostri potiti sunt. 
Hand equidem tali me dignor honore. — Yibg. 
Optata Troes potiuntur arena. — ^Virg. 
Auctore utar Simonide. 

171. Conjugation 0/ Volo, I wish, Nolo, I am unvdlUng 
(=non-volo), and Malo, I prefer (=magis-volo). 





IimicATivE Mood. 






'Present, v6l8 


vis 


vult 




v5ltUnii8 


vultls 


v6lnnt. 




nolS 


nonvls 


nonvult. 




ndltUnilB 


nonvultXs 


nohmt. 




male 


mavis 


mavult. 


Imperfect. - 


mfiliiinaB 
Past. vdlebam 


m&vultis 
v5lebas 


maliint. 
vdlebat 




v6l^hSmta 


v5lebatXs 


vdlSbant. 




Andfr 


Imilarly nolebam and m&lebam. 




Future, vdlam 


v6le8 


v6l6t. 




vdlemtLs 


vdlStXs 


vdlent. 




And airmlarly ndlam and malam. 



Perfect. 



Present, v6liii vdltdsti vdlttXt 

vdliUmiis v6ltiistlB vdltLSrant (or -616). 

And similarly noltil and maltil. 
Past. v6lti6ram v6lti6ras v6lti6rftt 

vdltLeramUs vdltL^ratlB v6lti6rant. 
And similarly nSlueram and inalueram. 
Future, vbluero voluerfs voluerit. 

voluerimus voluerftis voluerint. 
And similarly noluero and maluero. 
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SuBJUNcnvE Mood. 



Present, v6lim 
vellmiia 



Imperfect. \ 



veliB velit. 

▼elltis velint. 

And similarly nolim and malim. 
Past vellem vellSs vellet. 

vellSmns vellStis vellent. 

And similarly noUem and mallem. 



Perfect. 



Present, v5lti6rim vdltieriB v5lti6rit. 

Y5lti6rimtls vdld^rftiB vdltl6rmt. 
And similarly nCltlSrim and m^li^rim. 
Past vdltdssem vdltdssSs vdltdssSt. 

vdltdBsemtLs vdltdssetis vOltiisBent. 
And similarly noltdssem and mSlftiHaem. 



Volo and m^Uo have no Imperative. 
The Imperative of nolo is — 

S. 2. noli or nolito ; 3. nollto. 



P. 2. nolltS or nolltotd. 



Infinitive. 
Present, veils, noll6« mails. Past, vdltdssS, noltdssS, maltdasS. 

Present Participle — ^vOlens, nolens, (mMens). 



172. 



Imperfect. 



pBRfKCT. 



Conjugation of 


Pero, I hear. 




Tndicativi 


: Mood. 




• 
'Present, f6ro 


fers 


fert 


ferimuB 


fertis 


femnt. 


Pa^t f6r6bam 


ferebas 


ferebat. 


ferebamus 


ferebatis 


ferebant. 


Fvture, fSram 


feres 


feret 


ferSmua 


feretis 


ferent. 


r Present. ttOi 


tnlisti 


tuUt 


tulImuB 


tulistis 


tolSmnt (or -ere) 


Past ttdSram 


tnleras 


tulerat 


tuleramus 


tuleratis 


tolerant. 


Future, ttdSro 


tuleris 


tolerit. 


I tolerfmus 


toleiftis 


tnlerint. 
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Subjunctive Mood. 



Impebfect. 



Pekfect. 



' PreBeanJb, feram 
feramus 

PfXiA, ferrem 
ferremus 

Present, ttQ3rim 
tulerimus 

Past, tulissem 
tulissemus 



feras 
feratis 
ferres 
ferretis 

toleris 
tuleritis 
tulisses 
tulissetis 



ferat. 
ferant. 
ferret, 
ferrent 

tulerit. 
tulerint. 
tulisset. 
tulissent. 



Imperative Mood. 
S. 2. fer or ferto ; 3. .ferto. P. 2. ferte or fertote ; 3. ferunto. 

Inhnitive Mood. 
Present, ferre. Past, ttOisse. Future, latunis esse. 

Participles. 
Present, fSrens. Future, l&turas. 

Gbrxtnds — ^fSrendi, ferendo, ferendum. 
Supines — ^Utum, latu. 



173. 



ConjiLgation of Feror, I am home. 



Indicative Mood. 



Imperfect. - 



'Present, ffiror 

ferlmur 
Past, ferebar 
Future, f6rar 



ferria f ertur. 

ferimini fenintur. 
ferebaris, etc. 
fereris, etc. 



Perfect. Present, latus sum. Past, latus eram. Future, latus ere. 



SuBjuNcnvB Mood. 



Imperfect. 



Present, f6rar 

ferfUuur 

Past, ferrer 

ferremur 



ferarifl 
feramini 
ferreris 
ferremini 



ferfttur. 
ferantur. 
ferretnr. 
ferrentur. 



Ii8 
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Impbratiye Mood. 
S. 2. ferre or fertor ; 3. fertor. P. 2. f erimini ; 3. fenmtor. 

ImmrrnvE Mood. 
Present, fern. Past, l&tas esse. 

Pabticifles. 
Perfect, latos. Oermdioe, f drendus. 



174. 



Compounds of Fero. 



aff^ro 


= ad-fero. 


bring to. 


attttli. 


aUatam. 


aufSro 


= ab-fero, 


take away. 


absttdi, 


ablatum. 


conf6ro 


= con-fero, 


bring together. 


conttdi. 


collatom. 


defgro 


= de-fero, 


bring down. 


dettOi, 


dSlatum. 


diff^ro 


= diB-fero, 


carry different ways 


, disttili. 


dilatum. 


eff^ro 


^= ex-f erOf 


carry forth, 


exttdi. 


elatum. 


inf^ro 


= in-fero, 


carry in. 


inttOi, 


illatam. 


offfero 


=5 ob-fero. 


bring before. 


obttOi, 


oblatam. 


perfgro 


= per-fero, 


carry out. 


pertftii, 


perlfitom. 


proffiro 


=s pro-fero, 


putforward. 


prottOi, 


pr5l&tnm. 


praef^ro 


= prae-f ero, 


carry brfore, 


praettdi, 


praelatom. 


refero 


= r6-fero. 


carry bach. 


retttOi, 


rSlStum. 


suff^ro 


= Bub-fero, 


undergo, 


Busttdi, 


Bublatnm. 


transf^ro 


= trans-ferOj 


, carry a^iross. 


transttOi, 





175. EXAMPLES OF THE USE OF POSSUM AND 
OTHER IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Ego plus quam feci facere non possum. 
Non possunt omnes esse patricii. 
Cupio illi dare quod vult. — Tbb. 
Scire hoc vis ? — Tbr. Visne Romam ire ? 
Cape hoc argentum ao defer. — Ter. 
Aufer te hino. Aufer te domum. — Ter. 
Abstulit clarum cita mors Achillem. — ^HoR. 
Philosophia nunquam satis digne laudari potest 
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Quae res in civitate duae plurimum possunt, hae contra nos 

ambae faciunt hoc tempore. — Cio. 
Qoam potui mazimis itineribos ad montem Amannin exer- 

oitum duxi. 
Quia fallere possit amantem ? — Virg. 
Hie tamen hac mecum poteris requiescere nocte 

Fronde super viridL — ^Virq. 
Helvetii totius Galliae potiri volebant. 
Caput meum obtoli pro patriae periculis. 
Leve est miserias ferre, perferre est graye. 
Fama yictoriae Bomam perlata est 
N'unc domum haec ab aede Veneris refero vasa. — Plaut. 
mihi praeteritos referat si luppiter annos. — Virg. 
Caesar paulo ultra eum locum castra transtulit. 
Hoc volo, sic iubeo ; sit pro ratione voluntas. — Juv. 
Difficilis, facilis, iucundus, acerbus es idem : 

Nee tecum possum vivere, neo sine te. — Mart. 
Bebus in angustis facile est contemnere vitam, 

Fortiter ille facit, qui miser esse potest — Mart. 
XJt recitem tibi nostra rogas epigrammata. Nolo. 

Non audire, Celer, sed recitare cupis. — Mart. * 

Hunc neque dira venena nee hosticus auferet ensis. — Virg. 
Uticae potius quam Bomae esse mallem. 
Nolite id mihi dare quod multi invideant 



176. 



Conjugation of Eo, I go. 





J 
Present. 


INDICATIVE 

60 


MOOD. 

Is 


It 


Imperfect. ■ 


Past, 


Imus 
Ibam 


Itis 
ibas, etc. 


6unt. 




^Future. 


Ibo 


ibis, etc. 






'Present, 


Ivi 


ivisti 


ivit 


Perfect. 


Past, 


ivimus 
Iveram 


ivistis 
iveras, etc. 


iverunt. 




.Future. 


Ivero 


Iveris, etc. 
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SuBJUNcnvB Mood. 

earn eas 

eamns eatis eant. 



CPreaent. earn eas eat. 



Irem ires iret. 

1^ iremus iretis irent. 

(present, lyerim iveris, etc. 

Perfect. < Past, Ivissem, etc. 
{^Future, Ivero, etc 

Imperative Mood. 

S. 2. I or Ito ; 3. ito. P. 2. ite or itote ; 3. eimto. 

iNFiNinyE Mood. 

Present, Ire. Past, Ivisse. Iktture, Iturus esse. 

Participle. 

Present, N. iens, G. eimtis, D. eunti, etc. Future, Iturus. 

Gerunds — eundi, eondo, eundum. 
Supines — ^Xtum, Xtu. 

Note 1. — The v of the Perfect tenses is usually omitted, as 
istij ieranif issem. 

Note 2. — The Passive form itv/ry with a Tne, a nobis implied, 
ocdurs, as — 

Itur in antiqiiam silvam, We enter a primeval forest, — Virg. 
Note 3. — The Passive Infinitive iri is used with the supine of 
a verb to supply the want of a future infinitive passive, as — 
Brutum a me visum iri puto, I think I ought to pay a visit 
to Brutus, 

Compounds of Eo. 

177. These usually form the perfect in -ii and the supine in 

'Uum, 

&beo, go away, p^reo, pass a%Day, perish, 

ftdeo, approach. praeeo, go btfore, dictate. 

c6eo, unite. praetSreo, pass by. 

exeo, go out, prodeo, go forth, 

tneo, go in, r3deo, return, 

intdreo, perish utterly, stLbeo, to go under ; undergo, 

5beo, discharge, meet, transeo, go across. 
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Note 1. — Observe the following phrases : — 

inire gratiam = to &e recoM^i^, 

obire mortem = to die, 

obire diem = tx> die, 

ire in malam rem = to go to perdition. 

. Note 2. — The diphthong in praeeo is often shortened by the 
poets. 

Note 3. — ^Ambio, go round, canvassy is derived from eo, but it 
is in the main conjugated like audio. 

Note 4. — ^Veneo, I am being sold, is from yenum eo, I go for 
9ale. 

178. EXAMPLES OF THE USE OF EO AND ITS 

COMPOUNDS. . 

Abi, virum te iudico. I prae, sequar. 

Abiere Bomani ut victores, Etrusci pro victis. 

niuc, unde abii, redeo. Celeriter isti, redisti. 

Uxor dormitum ire me iubet. — Plaut. 

Alexander tertio et tricesimo anno mortem obiit. 

Yespasianus diem obiit circiter annos quinquaginta natus. 

Munus vigiliarum Senatores, qui per aetatem ac yaletudinem 

poterant, per se ipsi obibant. 
Caesar in gratiam rediit cum Pompeio. 
Redeo ad illud, quod initio scripsi. 
Germani in Helvetiorum fines transibant 
Caesar Bhenum transire constituit. 
Yim subire atque invidiam malui, quam de meo statu de- 

olinare. 
Nee, quae praeteriit, iterum revocabitur unda, 

Neo, quae praeteriit, hora redire potest — Ov. 
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179. Conjugation q/Tio, I am made, 

Indicattve Mood. 

(Present, flo £Eb fit 

fiunt. 
Past, flebam fiebas, etc 

Future, fiam files, etc. 

Pektbct. Present, factus Bam. Past, factos eram. 

Future, factns ero. 

SuBJUNonvx Mood. 

Ita^j^r^SPruent. ^ fias, etc. 

( Past, nSrem neres, etc. 

p^^,^ C Present, factos sim sis, etc. 

( Pa^, f actus essem esses, etc 

Imfebatiye Mood. 
S. 2. ft. P. 2. f!te. 

Infinitive Mood. 
Present, fl6ri. Past, f actus esse. 

Pabticifles. 
Past, factns. Oerundive, faciendus. 

180. Conjugation o/'Edo, I eat. 

Indicative Mood. 

Imp. Pres,, 6do, 6dis or Ss, edit or Sst ; ^dlmns, Sdltis or estis, ednnt 

Imp, Past, 6d€bam, etc 

Imp, Fut,, edam, Mes, etc. 

Perf, Pres,, gdi, edisti, Sdit ; edimus, Sdistis, SdSrunt. 

SxTBjuNcnvE Mood. 

Imp, Pres, 6dam or edim, 6das or 6dis, etc. 
' Imp. Past, 3d6rem or essem, ederes or esses, etc 
Perf. Pres,, dd^rim, ederis, etc 
Perf, Past, Sdissem, edisses, etc 
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Imperative. 

S. 2. 6de or es, 6(Uto or esto ; 3. d(Uto or esto. 
P. 2. ^Ite or este, 3(Utote or estote ; 3. Munto. 

iNWNinVE. 

Present, 6ddre or esse. Past, Sdisse. Future, esums esse. 

Pakhciflbs. 
Present, gdens. Future, Ssums. Genmdive, Mendus. Supine, esum. 

UNIPERSONAL VERBS. 

181. TJnipersonal Verbs are conjugated in the third person 
singular only of the tenses of the Finite Verb, and in the Infini- 
tive. They are usually called Impersonal Verbs, because they 
have no personal subject in a sentence. 

Verbs in common use of this class are — 

oportet (me), it behoves (me), 
miseret (me), it excites pity in (me), ' 
taedet (me), it disgusts (me), 
piget (me), it grieves (me), 
pudet (me), it shames (me), 
paenitet (me), it repents (me), 
libet (mihi), it pleases (me). 
licet (mihi), it is lawful (for Trie), 

Note. — Other tenses besides the Imperfect-Present occur, as 
for example — 

oportebat, oportuit, oportebit, oportere ; pigeat ; paeniteret. 

182. Some personal verbs are used impersonally with par- 
ticular meanings, such are — 

interest, His of advantage. accldit, it happe/ns, 

constat, it is admitted, accedit, it is added, 

itLvat, it deUghts, convSnit, it is agreed, 

pl&cet, it pleases, videtur, it seems, 

dScet, it is becoming, restat, it remains, 

ded3cet, it is tmbecoming, dicitur, it is said. 



With a Genitive of 
the object of pity, 
disgust, etc. 
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The following express changes of season or weather — 

tOnat, \it thunders, ningit, U snows. 

folgtlrat, it Ughtens, grandlnat, it kails. 

plait, it rains. rorat, Jine rain is falling. 



183. EXAMPLES OF VERBS USED 

IMPERSONALL Y. 

Peccare nemini licet. Fratris tui me pudet pigetque. 

Poenitet me consiKi. Taedet nos vitae. 

Nihil in bello oportet contemni. Nonne te miseret mei? 

Abeo intro ; taedet sermonis tui. — Plaut. 

Ita fieri non solum oportet, sed etiam necesse est. 

Licet nemini contra patriam ducere exercitum. 

De republica non libet (mihi) plura scribere. 

Mea mater, tui me miseret, mei piget. 

Me non solum piget stultitiae meae, sed etiam piidet. 

Oratorem irasci minime decet, simulare non dedecet. 

luvat integros accedere fontes. — Luck. 

Cum pluit in terras et venti nubila portant. — Luob. 

Ut subito, ut propere, ut valide tonuit I — Plaut. 

Eestat igitur ut motus astrorum sit voluntarius. 

Unum restat ut te in indicium v5cem. 

Aequum videtur tibi ut ego quod alienum est meum esse dicam ? 

-Non placet Stoicis avium cantibus interesse Deum. 

Hieme ningit, grandinat aestate. 

Ante rorat quam pluit. 

Satis constat, it is generally agreed. 

Gonvenit inter omnes, aU are a>greed. 

Discrepat inter scriptores, writers give different accounts. 

TJt dicitur, as the story goes. 

Casu accidit ut id, quod Bomae audierat, primus nuntiaret, 

Dicitur eo tempore matrem Pausaniae vixisse. 

Note 1. — ^Accedit, "it is added," "You must also take into 
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account," is followed by ut with the Subjunctive, or quod with 
the Tndicatiye when a simple fact is recited — 

Ad Appii Claudii senectutem accedebat etiam ut caecus 
esset. Accedit quod patrem tuum amo. 

NoTB 2. — ^Dioitur generally has a personal subject — 
Aristaeus olivae dicitur inventor. 

Note 3. — Interest, it is of advantage, takes a genitive of the 
person or thing benefited — 

Multum interest rei familiaris tuae te quamprimum venire, 
It is of great irrvportance to your pecuniary interests thai 
you shmdd be here as soon as possible. 

Glodii intererat Milonem perire, It vxis to the advantage of 
Clodius ihai Milo should die. 

Note 4. — Befert, it concerns, usually takes the feminine 
ablative of the possessive pronouns mea, tua, sua, nostra, v^stra ; 
and irUerest is used in the same way with these pronouns — 

Id mea minime refert. That is no sort of concern to me. — Ter. 
Tua et mea maxime interest te valere. Your welfare is of 
the utmost importance to you and to me. 

Some explain mea refert as = meam rem fert, it rrwkesfor my 
interest, 

N.B. — Befert has nothing to do with the verb rSfero, bring bach. 

' Note 5. The want of a distinct past tense in our verbs 
Ought, Could, Might, compels us to use the Past Infinitive with 
them in cases where the Latins could use the Present Infinitive, 

thus — 

English. Latin. 

Yon ought to have done this. Hoc te facere oportuit. 

I could have yielded to this fault. Hnic potoi succumbere culpae. — Vir. 

Csto might have enjoyed himself at Catoni licuit Tusculi se delectare. 
Tuscnlum. 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

184. Defective verbs are those found in certain parts only ; 
such are — 
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(1.) Praeteritives, or Verbs found only in tenses derived from 
the Perfect, as — 

Coepi, I have begun ; Odi, I hate ; MSmini, I remember. 

Indicative Mood. 

(Present, coepi, coepisti, etc. odi, odisti, etc. memini, 
meminifiti, etc. 
Past. coepSram. odSram. 

Future. coep6ro. odfiro. 

SuBJUNcrrvB Mood. 



Perfect. 



m^mlngnun. 
m^mlnSro. 



Perfect. 



Present, coep6rim 
Past, 



odSrim. 
odissem. 



mSmin^rim. 
m^mlnissem. 



coepissem. 

iNFiNrnvB Mood. 
Perfect, coepisse ; odisse ; mSmlnisse. 

Memini has an Imperative memento, mementote. 

Coepi has Past-Part. Pass, coeptus, and Fat. Part, coepturos. 

Odi has Put. Participle ostirus. 

(2.) Inquam, I say, of which the following parts are found : — 

Indicative Mood. 

[Present, inqnam inquis 

inquImuB 



Imperfect, i « ^ 
I Past. 

y Future, inquiea 

Perfect. Present. inquisti 

In the Subjunctive we find inqvdaa and inquiat. 
In the Imperative we find inquis and inquUo. 

(3.) Aio, / say — 



inquit. 
inquiunt. 
inquiebat. 
inquiet. 

inquit. 



Imperfect. 



Indicative Mood. 




Present, aio 


ais 


ait. 
ainnt. 


PaM, aiebam 


aiebas 


aiebat. 


aiebamuB 


aiebatis 


aiebant. 



Of the Subjunctive we find aia>s, aiat, and aiaiit. 
The Participle aieTis is found. 
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(4.) Fari, to speak — 

Indicative Mood. 

Present. 
Fviure, fabor 



Imfebfect. 



Pbkfbct. 



■ \ 



Present, f atus sum 
Past. fatus eram 



fatur. 
fabitur. 

fatus es, etc. 
fatus eras, etc. 



ImnNinvE — ^fari. 
Supine — ^fatu. 



Imfebative — ^far6. 

Gerunds — ^f andi and f ando. 

Participles. 
Present, , fantis, f anti, fantem. Past, fatus. 

Gerundive — ^fandus. 

(5.) The following Imperatives and Infinitives : — 

SalvS, ?iail! salveto salvete. 

H&ve, hail I haveto havete. 

Vale, farewell ! valeto valete. 

Age, come! &glte. 

Ap&ge, away! 

^G6d6, come give me; c&dlte or cette. 

I nfinitiv e. Salvere havere valere. 

Also the 2 pers. Fut. — Salvebis and val@bis. 



Imperative. 



185. TABLE OF VERBS, 

Showing Present-Imperfect, Present-Infinitive, Present-Perfect, and Supine. 

TJBffT CONJVOATION. 

Most verbs of this Conjugation are conjugated like dmo, thus : — 



Pres.-Ibiperf. 


Infenitive. 


Perfect. 


Supine. 


amo 


love 


amare 
EXCEPTIONS. 


amavi 


amatum. 


crepo 
CtLbo 
do 
dOmo 


rattle 
Uedown 
give 
tame 


cr6pare 
cUbare 
dftre 
ddmare 


crSpui 
cUbui 
dddi 
ddmui 


crepitum. 
ctLbitum. 
d&tuni. 
ddmltum. 
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Piies.-Impbkf. 


iNFiNrnvE. 


Perfect. 


Supine. 


endoo 


hiO, otdrigkt 


Sn^cSre 


eneciii 


enectiim. 


frico 


rub 


fricHre • 


fricui 


frictiiTTi. 


itlvo 


help 


itlvare 


itivi 


iutnm. 


l&vo 


VHMh 


l&vSre 


lavi 


l&vatum or lotnm. 


mtco 


glitter 


mlcSre 


micui 




poto 


drink 


potare 


potavi 


pdtmn. 


86CO 


cwb 


secare 


sgcui 


sectiim. 


Bdno 


sound 


sdnare 


sdnui 


Bdnltiim. 


sto 


stand 


stare 


steti 


8tS.tuin. 


tdno 


thunder 


tdnare 


tOnui 


tdnltum. 


veto 


forbid 


v6tare 


v6tni 


vetXtum. 



Note 1. — Explico, unfcM; complico, fdd together ; and im- 
plico, infcUdy have the regular forms in -avi, -atum in Cicero ; but 
the forms -ui, -itum are used by Caesar and other writers. 

Note 2. — Emico, dwrt forth, has the Perfect emicui, and no 
Supine. 
Dimico, fighty has dimicavi, dimicatum. 

Note 3. — ^The last syllable but one in the 3d pers. plur. of 
the Perfect-Indicative is sometimes shortened by the poets, as 
d3d€runt, stStSrunt. 

Note 4. — The compounds of sto, as adsto, stavd by, have the 
Perfect -stiti : the Supines are usually -statum, but -stitum is 
found in some places. 

SEOOND CONJUGATION. 

There is no form that can be called regular in this conjuga- 
tion : the following is a list of the verbs in ordinary use : — 



Pres.-Impebf. 


o 


Infinitive. 


Perfect. 


Supine. 


ftddleo 


hum 


ftddlere 


ftddlui 


ftdultom. 


algeo 


be cold 


algere 


alsi. 




arceo 


ward off 


arcere 


arcui. 




ardeo 


catch fire 


ardere 


arsi 




augeo 


inerecbse 


angere 


auxi 


auctum. 


c&leo 


be hot 


c^ere 


c^ui. 




c&reo 


be without 


c&rSre 


c&rai. 




cftveo 


be wary 


c&vere 


cSvi 


cautom. 



VERBS, 
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Prk.s.-Imperf. 




iNFINinVE. 


Perfbct. 


Supine. 


censeo 


reckon 


censere 


cen8iii 


censum. 


cieo 


rouse 


ciere 


civi 


cltum. 


coerceo 


restrain 


coercere 


coercui 


coerdtnm. 


dsbeo 


owe 


debere 


debui 


debitiim. 


deleo 


destroy 


dSlSre 


delevi 


deletum. 


ddceo 


teach 


dftcgre 


ddcui 


doctum. 


ddleo 


he in pain 


ddlere 


ddluL 




faveo 


favour 


fftvere 


favi 


fautum. 


ferveo 


glow 


fervgre 


ferbui. 




fleo 


weep 


flSre 


flSvi 


flStiim. 


ffiveo 


cherish 


fOvere 


fovi 


fotum. 


frigeo 


be cold 


frigere 


frixi. 




fnlgeo 


shine 


fulgSre 


fnlRi. 




h&beo 


have 


habere 


habui 


habltiim. 


haereo 


stick 


baerere 


haesi 


haesum. 


i&ceo 


lie 


iilcere 


iacui. 




impleo 


M 


implere 


implevi 


impletum. 


indulgeo 


foster 


indidgere 


indulsi. 




iHbeo 


order 


iHbere 


iussi 


iussum. 


ItLceo 


shine 


Incere 


luxi. 




lugeo 


grievefor 


lugere 


luxi. 




THAereo 


mourn 


xnaerere 


maeruL 




m^eo 


remain 


m&nere 


mansi 


mansiiTn. 


mereo 


earn 


mfirere 


m^nii 


meritum. 


midceo 


mix 


miscere 


miscni 


mixtum. 


mdneo 


warn 


mdnere 


mOnui 


mdnltum. 


mordeo 


bite 


mordere 


momordi 


morsiim. 


mfiveo 


move 


mOvere 


mSvi 


motum. 


mulceo 


soothe 


mulcere 


mnlsi 


mnlsum. 


mnlgeo 


milk 


mulgere 


mulsi 


malsam. 


n5ceo 


hurt 


n6c6re 


nj^cui 


nScItum. 


6leo 


smeU 


dl€re 


Clui 




pareo 


obey 


parere 


parui. 




p&veo 


dread 


pavere 


pavi. 




pendeo 


ha/ng 


pendere 


pgpendi 


penBum. 


pDUseo 


please 


placere 


placni 


pl&CltllTT). 


poRflldeo 


possess 


poBBldere 


possedi 


poBsessum. 


praebeo 


afford 


praebere 


praebui 


praebitiim. 


prandeo 


dine 


prandere 


prandi 


pransmn. 


rideo 


laugh 


ridere. 


risi 


nsum. 


sedeo 


sit 


s6dere 


sedi 


sessum. 
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VERBS, 



PAES.-lMFERr. 




iNMNinVE. 


• 

Pebfect. 


Supine. 


sorbeo 


stoaMow 


sorbere 


sorbni. 




Bpondeo 

squaleo 

Buadeo 


promise 
be rough 
advise 


spondere 

squfilere 

suadSre 


spdpondi 

squalui. 

suasi 


sponsmn. 
suasum. 


t&ceo 


be silent 


t&cere 


t&cui 


t&c!tum. 


tSneo 


hold 


t^nere 


t^nui 


tentnm. 


terreo 


alarm 


terrere 


terrui 


terrltum. 


tergeo 
tondeo 


wipe 
shear 


tergere 
tondSre 


tersi 
tOtondi 


tersum. 
tonsum. 


torpeo 

torqueo 

torreo 


benumb 

twist 

parch 


torpere 

torquere 

torrere 


torpuL 

torsi 

torrui 


tortum. 
tostum. 


turgeo 
vileo 


swell 
be well 


turgere 
vilgre 


tursL 
v&lui. 




video 


see 


videre 


vidi 


visum. 


vtSveo 


vow 


vCvere 


vovi 


votum. 


urgeo 


press 


urgere 
Semi-Deponents. 


ursL 




audeo 


dare 


audere 


ausus sum. 




gaudeo 
sdleo 


rejoice 
be wont 


gaudSre 
sdlSre 


gavisus sum. 
sdlltus sum. 





THIRD CONJUGATION. 

There is no regular form for this Conjugation. The Verbs 
are here arranged according to the final letter in their Present- 
stems. 

B steTYis, 



Pres.-Imperf. 




iNFINmVE. 


PERFBCr. 


SUPINS. 


accumbo 


recline 


accumbSre 


accdbui 


accHbltum. 


bibo 


drink 


blbSre 


bibl 




incnmbo 


lean on 


incumbSre 


incHbui 


inctLbltum. 


lambo 


lick 


lambSre 


Iambi 


latobltnm. 


ntibo 


become a 


bride nQbSre 


nupsi 


nuptum. 


scrlbo 


write 


scrib^re 
stems. 


scripsi 


scriptum. 


cresco 


increase 


crescSre 


cr6vi 


crStnm. 


dico 


say 


dIcSre 


dixi 


dictum. 


disco 


learn 


discSre 


dIdlcL 





VERBS, 
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Prbs.-Imperf. 




Infinitivb. 


Perfect. 


Supine. 


dtico 


lead 


dflcSre 


duxi 


ductum. 


nosco 


hnow 


noBcfire 


novi 


notuiti. 


agnoBCo recognise 


agndvi 


agnltum. 


cognosce ascertaAn 


cognovi 


cognltum. 


ignoscc 


) forg 


ive 


ignovi 


ignotiim. 


parco 


spare 


parcSre 


pfiperci 


parcltum. 


pasco 


feed 


pasc^re 


pavi 


pastum. 


posco 


deffMwd 


posc^re 


pdposci. 




quiesco 


rest 


quiescSre 


quievi 


quietum. 


Bcisco 


inqmre 


BCi8c3re 


sclvi 


SClttLTTI. 


suesco 


be accustomed saescSre 


Buevi 


Buetum. 


vinco 


conquer 


vinc6re 
D stems. 


vici 


victum. 


abdo 


hide 


abdere 


abdidi 


abdltum. 


addo 


add 


adddre 


Addldi 


addltnm. 


accendo 


inflame 


accendere 


accendi 


accensum. 


c&do 


faU 


c^ere 


c6c!di 


casum. 


occldo 


fall down 


occXdi 


occasum. 


caedo 


cut 


caedSre 


cScIdi 


caesum. 


occldo 


hai 




occldi 


occiBUm. 


cedo 


yield 


cedere 


ccBsi 


cesBum. 


claudo 


shut 


claudere 


clausi 


clausum. 


condo 


found, hide 


condere 


condldi 


condltum. 


credo 


believe 


credfire 


crSdXdi 


credltum. 


cudo 


Jiammer 


cudere 


cudi 


ctlsum. 


defendo 


protect 


defendere 


defend! 


defensum. 


divldo 


divide 


dlvldere 


divfsi 


divTanTn. 


edo 


ecu 


6d6re 


Sdi 


esum. 


edo 


put forth 


edere 


edidi 


editum. 


findo 


cleave 


findfire 


fidi 


fisBiun. 


fando 


pour 


fundere 


fudi 


fQBum. 


laedo 


hurt 


laedere 


laesi 


laeBum. 


lado 


play 


Ifldere 


Idfii 


IfLBum. 


mando 


chew 


mandere 


mandi 


manaum. 


offendo 


offend 


offendere 


offendi 


offenBum. 


pando 


open 


panddre 


pandi 


pasBum. 


pendo 


weigh 


pendere 


p6pendi 


pensum. 


plaado 


applaud 


plaudere 


plan si 


plauBum. 


prehendo 


grasp 


pr6hend6re 


prehendi 


prehensam. 


rado 


scrape 


radere 


raai 


rSsum. 
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VERBS, 



Prbel-Impbrf. 




Infinitive. 


Perfect. 


Supine. 


r5do 


gnaw 


rodfire 


rosi 


rosnm. 


rtldo 


bray 


rtldere 


rttdtvi 


rUdltniD. 


scando 


climb 


scand^re 


Bcandi 


BcaTi.siini. 


scindo 


tear 


BcindSre 


Bcldi 


scissTiTn. 


Bido 


settle 


Bidere 


sidi or Bedi 


sesBum. 


tendo 


stretch 


tendere 


tetendi 


tensimi. 


trado 


deliver up 


tradCre 


tradldi 


tradltnm. 


trtldo 


thrust 


trudSre 


trusi 


truBuin. 


tnndo 


beat 


tundfire 


ttittidi 


tntiHiiin. 


vado 


go 


vadfire 


-vasi 


-vasum. 



Note l.-^Compounds of claudo, as includo, shttt in, make 
-clusi, -clusum. 

Note 2. — Explodo, hiss off the stage^ ex-plaudo, makes explosi, 
ezplosum. 

Note 3. — ^Ascendo, ad- scando, climb up, makes ascendi, 
ascensum. 

Note 4. — Ostendo, ob-tendo, shmv, makes ostendi, ostensum 
or ostentum. 

Note 5. — Compounds of tundo, as contundo, make -tndi, 
-tusum. 

Note 6. — The perfect and supine of vado are only found in 
compounds, as evado, go forth, evasi, evasum. 



Pres. -Imperf. 
affligo 
ago 
cingo 
figo 
Ungo 
frango 
inngo 
lego 
mergo 
pango 
pingo 
plango 
pungo 



debase 

drive 

gird 

form 
break 
join 

choose, read 
sink 
fasten 
paint 

beat the breast plangSre 
prick pungfire 



Q stems, 

Infinitivk 
affligSre 
ftg^re 
cingSre 
figfire 
fingfire 
franggre 
iunggre 
leg^re 
merg6re 
pangSre 
pinggre 



Perfect. 

afflixi 

egi 

cinxi 

fixi 

finxi 

fregi 

iunxi 

legi 

mersi 

pfiplgi 

pinxi 

planxi 

ptiptlgi 



Supine. 
afflictanL 
actum. 
cinctuuL 
fixum. 
fictum. 
fractum. 
iunctum. 
lectum. 
mersum. 
pactum, 
pictum. 
planctnm. 
punctnm. 



VERBS. 
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Pbes.-Impbkf. 




rfigo 


dire/d 


spargo 


scatter 


Btringo 


bind 


BUgO 


suck 


tango 


touch 


tego 


cover 


tingo 


moisten 


ungo 


anoint 



ERFECT. 


Supine. 


rexi 


rectum. 


sparsi 


upM^um* 


strinxi 


strictum. 


suxi 


suctum. 


tetlgi 


tactum. 


texi 


tectum. 


tinxi 


tinctnm. 


unxi 


unctum. 



Infinitive. 

r6g6re 

8parg6re 

stringere 

sug^re 

tanggre 

tSggre 

tingSre 

ung3re 

Note 1. — Among the compounds of figo, notice ftdigo, compel, 
adegi, adactam, and cogo, compel, coegi, coactum. 

Note 2. — Among the compounds of l6go notice — 

colligo collect 

perlSgo read through 

diligo esteem 

intellSgo understand 

negldgo neglect 

Note 3. — Among the compounds of rSgo notice — 
arrigo raise arrexi arrectum. 

pergo proceed perrexi perrectum. 

porrigo stretch out porrexi porrectum. 

surgo rise surrexi surrectum. 

Note 4. — Observe the following compounds — 

confringo break in pieces confregi confractum. 
compungo prick compunxi compunctum. 

conspergo sprinkle conspersi conspersum. 



collegi 


coUectum. 


perlSgi 


perlectum. 


dilexi 


dilectum. 


intellexi 


intellectum. 


neglexi 


neglectum. 



contingo 


reach 


contigi contactuin. 






H stems. 




Pbes.-Tmperf. 
tr&ho 
v6ho 


drag 
carry 


Infinitivb. 
tr&hgre 
v6h6re 

I stems. 


Perfect. Supine. 
traxi tractum. 
vexi vectum. 


allTcio 

aspXcio 

c&pio 


allure 
behold 
take 


alllcCre 

aspXcere 

ca.p3re 


allexi allectum. 
aspexi aspectiim, 
cepi captum. 
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VERBS. 






Pr£S.-Impkrf. 




iNFlNinVB. 


Perfect. 


Supine. 


cUpio 


desire 


clipfire 


ctipivi 


ciipitum. 


fftcio 


make 


f&cdre 


feci 


factum. 


SUcio 


drawforth 


AlTcdie 


elTcui 


ellcltum. 


fOdio 


dig 


fddere 


fodi 


foeBimi. 


fUgio 


flee 


ftlgSre 


fagi 


ftlgltnm. 


i&cio 


throw 


i&cere 


ieci 


iactam 


p&rio 


bring forth 


p&T^re 


p^p^ii 


partnm. 


qn&tio 


ghake 


qu&t6ie 




quassunu 


r&pio 


seize 


rftp^re 


r&pui 


Taptum. 


sftpio 


taste 


sd.p€re 


B&pii. 





NoTS 1. — Conspicio, vieWy and inspicio, examine^ are con- 
jngated like aspicio. 

NoTX 2. — Compounds of e&pio, such as incipio^ begin, and 
r^ipio, receive, make -cepi and -ceptum. 

Note 3. — When fllcio, iacio, and r&pio, are compounded, 
we get forms with I in place of d, as perficiOy accomplishy inicio, 
throw in, corripio, seize quickly. 

Note 4. — Notice the following componnds of qudtio — 
concntio concntere concussi concussum shake mdeivdy.^ 
percutio percutere percussi percossum strike, 

L stems. 



PKES.-I]iFEBr. 




lnvmrrriYE, 


Perfect. 


Supine. 


aio 


feed 


filfire 


dloi 


altiim. 


cdlo 


euUivaie 


colore 


c6hd 


cnltuTn. 


consdlo 


consult 


constQ^re 


constdm 


consultuin. 


fallo 


deceive 


failure 


fefelli 


faJanm 


mdlo 


grind 


mdl6re 


mfilni 


moHtnm. 


occtQo 


hide 


occtQ6re 


occtdm 


ocddtam. 


pello 


thrust 


pellere 


p6pti1i 


palBum. 


percello 


strike down 


percellSre 


perctQi 


perculsum. 


toUo 


m 


tollere 


Busttili 


Bublatum. 


vello 


pluck 


▼elTfire 


Tdii 


YulBiiin. 



Note. — ^RSfello, refute, has the perfect rSfelli — 

compello makes compuli compulsnm. 
r^pcllo makes reppilli rSpulsum. 



VERBS. 



I3S 







m 

M stems. 




PB£S.-lMPEItF. 




iNJU^lTlVJfi. 


Perfect. Supine. 


Smo 


6«y 


Sm^re 


emi emptam. 


fr6mo 


murmur 


frSm^re 


fr6mm frgmltaia. 


gSmo 


groan 


g6m6re 


gSmui gemltum. 


pr^mo 


press 


pr^m^re 


pressi pressum. 


trgmo 


tremble 


trem^re 


tremni 


vOmo 


v<mU 


vdm6re . 


vdmui Ydmltum. 


Note 1. — 


-Observe the following compounds of ^ww — 


&dimo 


take away 


Sdemi 


ademptum. 


coSmo 


buy 


coeini 


coemptiim. 


como 


dress 


compsi 


comptum. 


d^mo 


take away 


dempsi 


demptum. 


promo 


bring out 


prompsi promptum. 


sumo 


take 


siimpsi 


sumptum. 



Note 2. — Compounds of prSmo change I into I, as comprimo, 
press together, d§primo, p7'ess down^ opprimo, crush^ and make 
-pressi, -pressum. 

N iiems. 



Pbes.-Tmpekf. 




iNMNinVB, 


Pekpbct. 


Supine. 


C&IiO 


«twy 


oAnere 


cScIni 


cantom. 


cemo 


decide 


cem6re 


crevi 


cretum. 


contenmo 

gigno 

lYno 


despise 

prodttce 

smear 


contenmSre 

gignere 

Ihi^re 


oontempsi 

gSnai 

levi 


oontemptum. 

g^ltum. 

Utam. 


pono 
sino 


place 
permit 


ponere 
slnSre 


pdsui 


pdsltnm. 
sltnm. 


spemo 
stemo 


despise 
strew 


BpemSre 
stemSre 


sprevi 
stravi 


spretum. 
stratum. 



Note. — concino, sing in unison makes concinui concentum., 
decerno, decree makes decrevi decretum. 

desino, cease makes desivi or desii desitum* 
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VERBS. 












P stems. 






Pres.-Imp£rf. 




IHnKITIVE. 


Perfect. 


Supine. 


carpo 




pluck 


carpdre 


carpsi 


carptiim. 


rSpo 




creep 


rep6re 


repsi 


reptmn. 


nimpo 




break 


rumpdre 


rupi 


ruptiim. 


Bcalpo 




Bcralch 


scalpdre 


Bcalpsi 


Bcalptnm. 


Bculpo 




carve • 


Bculpdre 


Bculpai 


scnlptum. 


serpo 




crawl 


serpSre 


serpsi 


seiptiun 


strepo 




makeanoise 


strdpSre 


. strepoi 


strepltnin. 


Note.- 


-Decerpo, pluck off^ makes decerpsi, decerptum. 








B sleim. 






Pbes.-Imfebf. 




Infinitive. 


Perfect. 


Supine. 


CDTTO 




run 


currSre 


cUciirri 


cTumim. 


gfiro 




hear 


gSrdre 


geRRi 


gostnni. 


quaero 




seek 


quaer^re 


qoaeslvi 


quaeidtmn. 


B&TO 




90W 


s6r6re 


sevi 


s&tum. 


s6ro 




join 


sSrere 




sertnm. 


t^ro 




rub 


terSre 


trivi 


tntnm. 


tiro 




hum 


ur6re 


URfli 


ustam. 


verro 




svieep 


verrftre 


vem 


▼ennm. 


NOTR 1 


.— i 


^ccurro, i-un 


iOs makes a 


ccarri, accursum ; and the 



other compounds of curro have a similar conjugation. 

Note 2. — Compounds of quaero change ae into I, as conquiro, 
conquisivi, conquisitum. 

Note 3. — ^The perfect (sfirui) of s5ro, join, is not found ; but 
the form is found in compounds ; as — 

cons^ro join together consdrui oonsertum. 

desdro desert desdrui desertum. 







S stems. 






Pres.-Imprrf. 




Infinitive, 


Perfect. 


Supine. 


arcesso 


feich 


arcessdre 


arcesslyi 


arcesBltasL 


c&peaao 


catch at 


c&pessdre 


c&pesslvi 


capesBltom. 


fftcesso 


perform 


f&cesaere 


f&ceeslvi 


f&ceflsltam. 


incesso 


attack 


inceRflSre 


incessIvL 




l&cesso 


provoke 


I&cessere 


lacesBlvi 


Ificessltam. 


viso 


visU 


viBdre 


vlai 


VlSTUXL 



VERBS, 
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T sUms, 



Pres.-Imperf. 




Infinitive. 


Perfect. 


Supine. 


flecto 


btind 


flectfire 


flexi 


flexum. 


meto 


mow 


mSt^re 


messiii 


messum. 


mitto 


send 


mitt^re 


mTsi 


miBSum. 


necto 


bind 


nectSre 


nexi 


nexum. 


pecto 


comb 


pect^re 


pexi 


pexum. 


p6to 


seek 


p^tSre 


p6tivi 


petitiim. 


plecto 


strike 


plectere 




plexum. 


sisto 


place 


sistdre 


Btiti 


st&tum. 


sterto 


snore 


stert^re 


Btertui. 




verto 


turn 


vertfire 


verti 


veraum. 



Note. — The perfects nexui, petii, and stSti, also occur. 
Desisto, cease, makes destiti, destitum. 

U stems. 



VA. -Imperf. 




Infinitive. 


Perfect. 


Supine. 


&CUO 


sJiarpen 


ftcuSre 


ftcui 


acutnm. 


abnuo 


rtfuse 


abnuSre 


abnui. 




annno 


assent 


annuSre 


annui. 




argao 


prove 


arguere 


argui 


argatum. 


congruo 


agree 


congru^re 


congrui. 




coquo 


cook 


cdqu^re 


coxi 


coctum. 


extinguo 


quench 


extingu^re 


extinxi 


extluctum. 


exuo 


strip off 


exuSre 


exui 


exutum. 


fluo 


flow 


flu^re 


floxi. 




imbuo 


steep 


imbu^re 


imbui 


imbatum. 


indno 


put on 


induSre 


indui 


indutum. 


linquo 


leave 


linqufire 


liqui 




luo 


pay 


Infire 


lui. 




mStuo 


fear 


rngtuSre 


iii6tai. 




mYnuo 


lessen 


mYnufire 


minui 


minfltum. 


nuo 


nod 


nuere 


nui 


nUtum. 


rao 


tumble dwvn 


ru6re 


rai 


rtltaxn. 


Bpuo 


spit 


spuSre 


Bpui 


spatum. 


Bt&tuo 


establish 


Bt&tugro 


Bt&tui 


Bt&ttltam. 


Btnio 


build 


stmere 


Btroxi 


Btructum. 


BUO 


sew 


BU^re 


sui 


sutuxn. 


trlbuo 


bestow 


trlbufire 


tribui 


trlbatum. 
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VERBS. 



Note. — rSlinqao abandon makes r^liqui 
diluo toash away makes dilui 

destituo forsake makes destitui 



r^lictam. 
dilutum. 
destitutum. 



Pres.-Imf£Rf. 

solvo hou 

"^vo live 

volvo roU 



V stems. 



Inhniitve. PsBPnirr. 



solvere 
volv6re 



solvi 

vixi 

volvi 



SUPINB. 

sdlfltum. 

yictmn. 

Ydlutam. 



X stem. 



texo 



voeave 



tex6re 



texui 



textaiii« 



INCHOATIVE VERBS. 

Many verbs of the 3d Conjugation end in sco^ and as they 
express the beginning of action they are called Inchoative or 
Inceptive Verbs. Among these are — 



ftbdlesco 


destroy 


abel6vi. 


ftddlesco 


grow 


ad6l6vL 


cdlesco 


grow warm 


cSlui. 


conticeseo 


grow sUent 


oontlcoi. 


delltesco 


lurk 


dental 


horresco 


shudder 


horrui. 


illtlcesco 


grow light 


illuxi. 


obmfltesco 


become dumb 


obmatuL 


obsttlpesco 


be amazed 


obsttLpui 


sfinesco 


grow old 


senoi 



Semi-Deponent. 
fido, trust, fid^re, flsus smn. 



VERBS, 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION. 



Most of the Verbs are conjugated like audio, audire, audivi, 



Prfa-Imperf. 


cpuuus iftirc- 


Infinitive. 


Perfect. 


Supine. 


&mlcio 


cloiht 


iiTTiYcIre 


(amixi) 


amictum. 


&pdrio 


open 


&p6nre 


&p6rui 


d.pertii]n. 


compSrio 


ascertain 


compeilre 


compSri 


compertum. 


farcio 


stuff 


farcire 


farsi 


fartiim. 


ferio 


strike 


ffirire. 






folcio 


profp 


fulclre 


fulfli 


fultiim. 


haurio 


drain 


haurire 


hausi 


hanstum. 


inv^^nio 


find 


invfiTiTre 


inveni 


inventum. 


6p6rio 


caver 


6p6rire 


6p6rui 


Opertum. 


r6p6rio 


discover 


rfipfirire 


reppfiri 


r6pertiim. 


saepio 


fence in 


saepire 


saepsi 


saeptum. 


saevio 


rage 


saevire 


saevii 


saevitiiTTi. 


Ritlio 


leap 


flftlTre 


Bdlui. 




sancio 


consecraie 


sancire 


sanxi 


sanctum. 


sarcio 


mend 


sarcire 


sarsi 


sartnm. 


sentio 


perceive 


sentire 


sensi 


sensTim. 


s^pdlio 


bury 


sSpelire 


sfipfilivi 


sSpultnm. 


v6nio 


come 


v6nire 


veni 


ventrnn. 


vincio 


Und 


vincire 


vinxi 


vinctum. 



Note 1. — Desilio, leap down, makes desilui, desultum. 
Insilio, leap on, makes insilui, insultum. 

Note 2. — The Perfect and Supine of fSrio are supplied by 
percussi, percussum. 



PART IV: 
ON CASE-CONSTRUCTIONS. 

1. THE ACCUSATIVE AND INFINITIVE. 

186. In the sentence Video nosti^os amicos cwpere hdlum, the 
last four words must be regarded as the Object of the transitive 
verb video. In English they would be put in a separate clause, 
introduced by the conjunction that — / see that ov/r friends are 
eager for war. 

So again with the Past Infinitive — 

Cicero dixit se ad Caesarem scripsisse, Cicero said that he 
wrote (or, had written) to Caesar, 
and again with the Future Infinitive — 

Placiturum tibi esse librum meum spero, / hope (that) my 
hook will please you. 
This construction, which occurs very frequently, is called the 
construction of the Accusative and Infinitive. 

Note. — ^With impersonal expressions such as — Constat, it is 
admitted ; certum est, it is determined ; fama est, it is reported^ 
the Accusative and Infinitive forms the Subject of the sentence. , 

Constat Ascanium Albam Longam condidisse. 
Certius tibi est me esse Bomae quam mihi te Athenis. 
Fama fait Themistoclem venenum sua sponte sumpsisse. 
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187. The accusative with infinitive is used as the object after 
Verbs of statingy perceivingy hoping^ thinking^ rejoicing. 



Dico, 



Nego, 

Sentio, 

Video, . 

Audio, 
Accipio, . 

Spero, 

Credo, 
Gaudeo, . 
Miror, 

Diibito, . 
Ezistimo, 

Nuntio, . 



Thales Milesius aquam dixit esse initium renun. 

Anaxagoras nivem nigram dixit esse. 

Cato dicebat nihil agendo homines male agere 

discere. 
Plinius dicere solebat amorem magistrum esse 

optimum. 
Laelius negat eum bene cenare, qui omnia ponut 

in voluptate. 
Negat Diagoras esse Deos. 
Sentimus calere ignem, nivem esse albam, dulce 

mel. 
Vides Demosthenem multa perficere, nos multa 

conari. 
Audio Catonem mortuum esse. 
Sic enim a majoribus nostris accepimus, praetorem 

quaestori suo parentis loco esse oportere. 
Spero me tibi causam probasse. 
Spero te mihi ignoscere. 

Credo vos non pecuniam sed gloriam concupisse. 
Oaudeo tibi iucundas meas esse litteras. 
Quis miratur me ad accusandum descendere ? 
Miror te ad me nihil scribere. 
Deos esse dubitavit Protagoras. 
Thales dixit homines existimare oportere deos 

omnia cernere. 
Fama nuntiabat te isse in Syriam. 



2. CASES DEPENDING ON CERTAIN ADJECTIVES. 



188. Genitive with Adjectives. 

Many adjectives take an objective genitive (§ 77). 
following are all thus used by Cicero — 
Avidus, . . Avidi laudis, Men ea^erfor glory. 



The 
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Ciipidas, . 
CoDscitts, 

Ezpers, . 

Ignanis, . 

Invidus, . 

Mgmor, . 

Immgmor, 

PSritus, . 

Rudis, 
Similis, . 

Certas, . 



. Sum capidus te audiendi, lam anodous to hear you. 
. Ego mihi nullias culpae conscius sum, I am not 

consdoua of having done any wrong. 
. Homo ezpers consilii, A fdlow devoid of jvdg- 

ment, 
. Ignarus mearum rerum fui, I toas ignorant ahout 

my own affairs, 
. Invidus laudum mearum, Envious of the praise 

hestotved on me, 
Memores erant virtutis tuae, They remembered 

your high character, 
. Ne me immemorem mandati tui putaveris, Do 

not think me wnmindfui ofyov/r commission, 
, Constat inter omnes neminem te juris peritiorem 

esse, All allow that your knowledge of law is 

unswrpassed, 
Graecarum litterarum rudis, Unacquainted with 

Ch'eek, 
. Phidias sui similem speciem inclusit in olipeo 

Minervae, Phidias inserted a likeness of himself 

in the shield of Minerva, 
Very commonly in the phrase, Certiorem &cere, 

to make a man better informed, to inform : — 

Utinam tui consilii certior factus essem ; 
Pompeius certiorem me sui consilii fecit. 

Verbal adjectives in ax are seldom used with a genitive by 
Cicero, but they are often found in other writers — 

Vir capaz imperii, A man well fitted to rule, — Tac. 
Vir tenaz propositi, A man steadfast in pu/rpose, — Hoe. 
Tempus, edaz rerum, Tims, devourer of things, — Ov. 

So also Present Participles used as Adjectives — 
Civis amans patriae, A patriotic citizen. — Cio. 
Ad nos tui amantissimos veni. Come to us who are so entirely 
devoted to you. — Cio. 
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Appetentes gloriae, Eager in the pursuit of fame, — Cic. 
Mortis timentes, Fea/rfvl of death, — Luob. 
Metuens virgae, Fearing the rod. — Juv. 
Metuens futuri, Dreading ihefutv/re. — HoR. 
Patiens operum, Capable of enduring toil. — Virg. 
Neque pugnae neque fugae potentes, Unable to fight (yr to 
fiee. — ^Liv. 



189. 



Dative with Adjectives. 



Amicuay friendly, . , 
Inimicns, hostile, . . 

Utilis, profitable, . , 

Inutilis, useless, . • 
Vicinus, neighbouring, 

Finitimus, bordering on, 
Prozimus, nearest to, . 
Similis, like. 



• • 



Dissimilis, unlike, 
Par, equ^, . . 

Impar, unequal, 

Aptos, suitable, 

Maturus, fii, 

Oratas, pleasing, 
Bonus, good, . 
Incundos, amusing, 



Tribuni plebis sunt nobis amici. 
Niunina sint precibos non inimica 

meis. — Ov, 
Neque honestum mihi neque utile ipsi 

virgini est. — Tbr. 
Inutilis sibi, perniciosus patriae. 
Mantua, vae, miserae nimium vicina 

Cremonae. — Virg. 
Aegritudini finitimus est metus. 
Proximus sum egomet mihi. — Tbr. 
Dulcis et alta quies, placidaeque simil- 

lima morti. — Virg. 
Nihil tam dissimile quam Cotta Sulpicio. 
Marcello fratri tuo aut par aut certe 

prozimus sum. 
Impar Aohilli, No match for Achilles. — 

Virg. 
Haec genera dicendi aptiora sunt 

adulescentibus. 
Nondum maturus imperio Ascanius 

Aeneae filius fuit. 
Hoc mihi gratius facere nihil potes. 
Ager frugum fertilis, bonus pecori. 
Tuae litterae mihi gratae iucundaeque 

sunt. 
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190. 



Ablative with Adjectives, 



Vacuus, void^ 



Plenus, /mZ?, 



• • 



DivSs, ncA, 



« • 



LibSr, /rec, 



Nudus, devoid^ 



Fessus, weary. 



Ablative. Nihil insidiis Tacuum video. 
Ablative with ah. Animus vacuus ab omni 
cura. 

Ablative. Ex tuis litteris plenus sum ex- 

pectatione de Pompeio. 
Genitive. Omnia honesta plena gaudiorum 

sunt. 
Cilix, libertus tuus, mihi reddidit a te lit- 

teras, plenas amoris et officii. 

Ablative. Dives agris, dives positis in fenore 
nummis, Rich in land, rich in money ptU 
out at interest. — HoB. 

Genitive. Dives pecoris, Rich in cattle.— 

ViRQ. 

Ablative. Eobustus animus omni est liber 
cura, A stout heart is free from all care,— 
Cio. 

Liber nubibus aether, A cloudless sky,— 

LUCAN. 

Ablative with ah. Haec loca sunt ab ar- 
bitris libera, These places are free from 
spies. — Cic. 

Genitive. Liber laborum, Free from toils.— 
Hob. 

Ablative. XJrbs nuda praesidio, A city with- 
out a garrison. — Cic. 

Ablative with ah. Civitas ab omnibus rebus 
vacua atque nuda. 

Ablative. Plorando fessus sum. — Cic. 
Fessus curaque viaque, Weary with toil and 
travel, — Ov. 
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Dignus, worthy^ . Si canimus silvas, silvae sint consule dignae, 

Xf we sing of woods^ let the woods he worthy 
of a consid, — Vibg. 

Haec est digna tuis, Germanice, porta tri- 
umphis, This gate, GermanictiSy is worthy 
ofyowr triumphs. — Mart. 

Indignns, trnworthy. Nulla vox est ab lis audita populi Bomani 

maiestate indigna. — Gabs. 

Gontentus, satisfied^ Non patriis contentus filius arvis. — Virg. 

Fretus, rdying on^ Fretus iuyenta. Fretus armis. — Vibg. 

Praeditus, endued, Q. Hortensius summis ornamentis honoris, 

fortunae, virtutis, ingenii praeditus. 

191. The nouns opus and usus, signifying need, take an 
ablative of the thing needed — 

Auro opus fuit, He had need of gold, — Cia 

Apud Terentiam gratia opus est nobis tua, tuaque auctori- 
tate, / need your influence and authority with Terentia, 

Nunc viribus usus, Now you mud put forth your strength. — 
Vibg. 

192. Past participles implying hirth or origin-, as natus, 
genitus, ortus, are found with an ablative depending on them — 

Natus, . Natus et ipse Dea. — Vibg. 

Genitus, . Haec ait et Maia genitum demittit ab alto. — Virg. 
Dis genite, et geniture Deos. — Vibg. 

Ortus, . Loco obscuro tenuique fortuna ortus. — Liv. 

Ortus serva, The son of a female slave, — Liv. 

Numae Pompilii regis nepos filia ortus Ancus 
MarciuB erat. — hrr* 

K 
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Note. — The ablative usually depends in prose on the pre- 
positions a5, ex, de — 

A parentibtts parvus sum procreatus, a vobis natus sum 

consularis. — Cio. 
Constat plerosque Belgas esse ortos ab Germanis. — Cass. 
Pater eius ex concubina ortus erat. — Sall. 
Qui de Dea matre est, Deus sit necesse est. — Cic. 
Genitus is a poetic word. 

3. CASES DEPENDma ON GEBTAIN VEBBS. 

193. It was stated in § 14 that one of the forms of the Simple 

Sentence is 

Subject + Copula + Predicate ; 

and in § 45, that the forms of the Copula, is, arSy was^ etc., are 

supplied in Latin by parts of the verb Esse, to he. 

Now other verbs, such as those that imply hecomiTig, being 

named, appointed, and the like, may stand in Latin as the 

Copula, and the Predicate will be in the same case as the 

Subject : examples are — 

• Fio, become, . . Brevis esse laboro, 

Obscurus fio. — Hob. 
Evado, turn out, . In dicendo pauci digni nomine evadunt. 
Appellor, be named, Deiotarus rex ab Seuatu appellatus est. 
Nascor, be bom, . Nemo nascitur dives. 
Creor, be appointed, Consules creantur Caesar et Servilius. 
Y5cor, be called, . Mens pater fait Antimachus : ego vocor 

Lyconides. — ^Plaut. 
H&beor, be reckoned, Themistocles, cum in epulis recusaret lyram, 

est habitus indoctior. 

Accusative with Verbs, 

194. Many transitive verbs require a second accusative to 
complete their meaning in a sentence : instances are — 
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Facio, Tnake^ . 



. Me tibi hostem fecisti. 

Testamento fecit heredem filiam. 
Ancum Ma,roium regem populus creavit. 
. Te iudicem aequum puto. 
. Te virum iudico. 

. Tullum Hostilium regem populns iussit. 
. Boma patrem patriae Ciceronem libera 
dixit. — Juv. 
Scribo, appoini {in writing^ Cyrus testamentum palam fecit, et 

me heredem scripsit 



Creo, Tnake^ 
Puto, deem^ 
Iudico, esteem^ 
lubeo, appoint^ 
Dico, name^ 



195. Some verbs of asking, teaching, and concealing take two 
accusatives — 



B5go, ask^ . . . 

Posco, demand^ , 

Ddceo, teach, . . 

Celo, concealy . 

P$to, seek, . . . 



Nunquam divitias deos rogavi. — Mabt. 
Hoc te vehementer rogo. — Cio. 
Pacem te poscimus omnes. — Vieg. 
Numa Pompilius cives suos cultum deorom 

docuit. 
Non celavi te sermonem hominum. 
Banae regem petierunt lovem. — Phaedb. 



Note. — In prose peto is usually followed by a or a5, with an 
ablative of the person to whom the request is made-— 

Clodius a me petivit ut Laodiceam irem. 



196. Intransitive verbs, expressing a feeling or action, fre- 
quently take an accusative of a noun which is either from the 
same root or of like signification, and which is therefore called 
the Cognate Accusative — 

Vitam tutiorem meo praesidio vivent. 

Vicimus, socii, et magnam pugnavimus pugnam. 

Vitam deorum vivimus. 

Mirum somniavi somnium. — Plaut. 
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197. An accusative follows some verbs, and especially Past 
Participles and Adjectives, defining more folly the Part Affected, 

This construction is chiefly fotmd in poetry and in prose after 
the time of Cicero — 

Ingemit et tremit artus, He groans and quivers th/roughout 

his frame, — LuoB. 
Os humerosque deo similis, In face and shoulders like a god. 

— ViRG. 

Floribus atque apio crines omatus amaro, His hair adorned 
with flowers and hitter parsley, — ^Vibg. 

Cicero has ceterum laetus, light-heaHed in othet respects, and 
Horace has cetera laetus with the same meaning; Livy has vir, 
cetera egregius, and regnum, cetera egregium. 

This is called the Accusative of Limitation. 

Genitive with Verbs. 

198. Verbs of accusing and condemning take an accusative 
of the person charged and a genitive of the offence laid to his 
charge — 

Accuso, accuse, . . Cicero Yerrem avaritiae nimiae accusavit. 
Inouso, ojccuse, . . Qui alteram incusat probri, eum ipsum se 

intueri oportet. 
Arguo, accuse, . . Nonne intelligis quales viros mortuos 

summi sceleris arguas ? 
Damno, convict, . • Parce tuum vatem sceleris damnare, 

Cupido. — Ov. 
Condemno, condemn, Ceteros non dubitabo primum inertiae 

condemnare, post etiam impudentiae. 
Convince, prove guilty, Te convince non inhumanitatis solum, 

sed etiam amentiae. 

So also the genitive of the charge is used when the verb is in 
the passive — 

Miltiades aoousatus est proditionis. 
Themistooles absens proditionis est damnatus. 
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199. Egeo, I needy and indigeo, / need, take a genitiye or an 
ablative of the thing needed — 

Gravitas morbi facit ut medicinae egeamus. — Cio. 
Yirtus plurimae ezercitationis indiget — Cic. 
Integer vitae, scelerisqne pnrus, 
Non eget Mauri iaculis neque area. — Hob. 
Nunc te oohortatione non puto indigere. — Cio. 

200. Misereor, I pity, and miseresco, I pity, take a genitive 
of the object of pity. 

Miseror, I pity, takes an accusative — 

Extremam banc oro veuiam : miserere sororis. — Yirq. 
At vos, supcri, et divum tu mazime rector 
luppiter, Arcadii, quaeso, miserescite regis. — Virg. 
Num lacrimas victus dedit, aut miseratus amantem est? 

— ^VlBG. 

201. Memini, 1 remember, reminiscor, I remember, and obli- 
viscor, I forget, take a genitive or an accusative — 

Ipse iubet mortis te meminisse Deus. — Mart. 

Memini numeros, si verba tenerem. — Virg. 

Vivorum memini, nee mortuorum oblivisci possum. — Cio. 

Dulces morions reminiscitur Argos. — ^Virg. 

Lenibant curas, et corda oblita laborum. — Virg. 

Memini nee unquam obliviscar noctis illius. — Cic. 

Obliviscor iam iniurias, Clodia, depono memoriam doloris 

mei. — Cio. 
Est proprium stultitiae aliorum vitia cernere, oblivisci 

suorum.— Cio. 

Dative with Verbs, 

202. The following verbs requiring a dative to complete their 
meaning are worthy of special notice- 
Credo, trud, . . formose pucr, nimium ne credo colori. 



ISO 
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F&veo, hefriendy . Favebam et reipublicae et dignitati ac 

gloriae tuae. 
Ignosco, jxiTt^on, . Hoc ignoscant dii immortales et popnlo 

Romano et huic ordini. 
Impure, commcmd^ Imperare sibi maximum imperium est. 
Indulgeo, favour, . Huic legioni Caesar praecipue iudolserat 

Invident homines maxime paribus aut 

iuferioribus. 
Non licet sui commodi causa nocere alteri. 
Homo naturae oboediens homini nocere non 

potest. 
Marcellus Sjracusarum omnibus aedificiis 

pepercit. 
nie patris magni parere parabat Imperio.- 

VlRG. 

Persuadeo, persuade, Yolo te tibi persuadere, mihi neminem esse 

cariorem te. 
Pl&ceo, please, . Tu mihi sola places, placeam tibi, Cynthia, 

solus. — Prop. 
Servio, serve, . . In hac sententia dicenda non parebo dolori 

meo, non iracundiae serviam. 
Succurro, help, . Tu dea, tu praesens nostro succurre labori. 

— ^VntG. 
Hand ignara mali miseris succurrere disco. 

ViRG. 



Invideo, envy, . 

N6oeo, injure, . 
Oboedio, obey, . 

Parco, spare, . 

Pareo, obey. 



Ablative with Verbs, 

203. Verbs implying removal, as levo, rdieve, libero, s^free, 
solvo, rdease, spolio, deprive, take an ablative of that from which 
separation takes place ; thus — 

Epistula tua me aegritudine levayii. 

Libero te metu. 

Ego libraries tuos culpa libero. 

Ego vos solvi curis ceteris. — ^Ter. 

Ulum victor vita spoliavit Achilles. — ^Viro. 
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But with many such verbs the construction of the ablative 
with ah is more common, as with abstineo, heep off, arceo, protect, 
keep away, prohibeo, protect ; thus — 

Manus a te homines viz abstinere possunt. 
Natura, non poena, debet arcere homines ab iniuria. 
Tum tu, luppiter, hunc ab urbis moenibus arcebis. 
Virginem ab armatorum impetu prohibeamus. 

204. C&reo, he without, takes an ablative — 

Non habet eztremum, caret ergo fine modoque, It lias no 

outside, and therefore is without end and limit, — Lugr. 
Neque nos te fruimur, et tu nobis cares. . 

205. Impleo, compleo, fill, take the ablative generally, but 
sometimes the genitive. Eepleo, fill, nearly always has the 
ablative — 

Neptunus ventis implevit vela secundis. — ^Virg. 
Implentur veteris Bacchi, pinguisque ferinae. — ^Virg. 
Magnis clamoribus omnia complent. — Lucb. 
Convivium vicinorum quotidie complco. — Cic. 

Comites, accedite, dixit : 
Et mecum vestros flore replete sinus. — Ov. 

506. Circumdo, surround, has two constructions — 

(1.) Aggere et fossis et muro circumdat urbem, He encloses 
the city with a mound and trenches and a waU, — Liv. 

(2.) Sua fraterno circumdat brachia collo, She casts her 
arms around her brother^ s neck. — Ov., 
where cdlo is the dative. 

4. Tke Ablative Absolute. 

207. The circumstances attending an action are usually ex- 
pressed in Latin by the ablative. Such circumstances as the 
tim^ or cause of the action are very frequently expressed by a 
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Participle combined with a Noun, both standing in the ablative : 

thus — 

Fuso ingenti hostium ezercitu, Servius Komam rediit, 
After having routed a vast army of the enemy, Servius 
came hack to Rome. 
XJno die intermisso, Galli media nocte silentio ex castris 
egressi ad campestres munitiones aocedunt, Having 
allowed one day to paaSy the Qavls^ sallying forth silently 
from their camp at midnight, approo/ch the entrenchments 
in the plain. 

Occasionally an adjective and a noun, or two nouns, are 
found in this construction : thus — 

Bruto vivo, While Brutus is living ; 
Te duce, With you as leader ; 
Te consule, In yov/r consulship ; 

and very frequently in such phrases as — 



L. Aemilio Paulo, C. Licinio consulibus, During the co^isul- 
ship of Lucius Aemilius Paulus and Caivs Licinius, 

This construction is called The Ablative Absolute, because the 
words are not connected with the main construction of the 
sentence in which they appear. 

The following are examples : — 

Munitis castris duas ibi legiones Caesar reliquit. 

Gabiis receptis, Tarquinius pacem cum Aequorum gentd 

fecit. 
Begibus exactis consules creati sunt. 
Solon et Pisistratus Servio Tullio regnante viguerunt. 
Yiget animus in somnis, iacente et mortuo paene corpore. 
Yastatis omnibus hostium agris, vicis aedificiisque incensis, 

Caesar exercitum reduxit. 
Bello Helvetiorum confecto totius fere Galliae legati, 

priuoipes civitatum, ad Caesarem gratulatum convene- 

runt. 
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Soils occasu suas copias Ariovistus multis et illatis et 

acceptis vulneribus in castra rednxit. 
Incredibile est omnium civium, latronibus exceptis, odium 

in Antoninm. 
Te veniente die, te decedente canebat. — Virg. 
love tonante, fiilgurante, comitia populi habere nefas. 

5. Genitive with Adverbs, 

208. Many adverbs have a genitive, called Partitive, depending 
on them — 

Satis eloquentiae. Eloquence enough. 
Farum sapientiae, But little vnsdom. 
XJbi gentium, Where in the world. 
Quo locorum, In what place. 
Ubi terrarum. Where in the world. 
XJnquam gentium. Anywhere in the world. 

So also have many neuter adjectives and pronouns — 
Multum, • Multum diei processerat, The day was far spent 
Plus, . . Non plus animi quam fidei, No more courage than 

fidelity, 
Tantum, . Tantum temporis, As long. 
Minus, . . Minus praedae, Less booty. 
Id, . . . Id aetatis iam sumus, We are now at such a time of 

life. 
Quid novi affers, What news do you bring f 
Aliud negotii nihil habemus, We have no other hisiness in hand. 

Note. — The Datives of the Personal Pronouns are frequently 
used to express that the person has some peculiar interest in the 
action : they are called Ethic Datives or Conversational Datives. 

Quid mihi Celsus agit ? I would fain know how Celsus 

fares. — HoR. 
Tu mihi apud exercitum fueris tot annos ? Am I to have 

you spending all those years in military service ? — Cio. 



PART V. 
PREPOSITIONS. 

COMPLETE LIST OF PBEPOSITIONS. 

209. Many of the passages illustrating the meanings of the 
prepositions are taken from the First Book of Caesar's G^o^tc 
War. C. P. stands for Common Phrase. 

Prepositions with Accusative, 

Ad, {proceeding) to, . . Aedui legates ad Caesarem mittnnt. 

at, Diem dicunt, qua die ad ripam 

Rhodani omnes conveniant 
Pontem qui erat ad Genevam iuhet 
resoindi. 
(up) tOf .... Ad numerum quattuor millium. 

for, Res quae ad bellum usui sunt. 

C. P. Ad me, to my house, at my house. Omnes ad 
unum, all, to a man. 
A{\ f focif^ towards, Impetum adversus montem in 

» 1 ' •< cohortes faciunt. 

' (^ in respect of, . Pietas est iustitia adversum deos. 
C. P. Adversum leges, in opposition to the laws. Adversum 
rempublicam. 
Ants, in front of, . . Clodius ante suum fundum Miloni 

insidias collocavit. 
hefore (time), • . Nunquam ante hoc tempus ezercitus 

populi Romani Galliae fines erat 
egressus. 
C. P. Ante lucem, hefore daybreak. Ante diem tertium 
Nonas, the third day hefore the Nones, 
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Apud, Tiear, .... Caesar apud Corfinium castra posait. 
at the house ofy . Eo die casu apud Pompeium cenavi. 
in the presence of, Apud populum orationem habuit, he 

spoke before the people, 
among, . . . Dumnorix gratia et largitione apud 

Sequanos plurimum poterat. 
Apud Helvetios longe nobilissimus 
fuit et ditissimus Orgetorix. 
C. P. Apud me, in my house, Apud Platonem, in [the 
writings of) Plato. 

^. ^ - ( Templa, quae circum forum sunt. 

Curcum, { around, - . J t> n Ji a i. 

_. r ^ 'i -Rullus Capuam et urbes circa 

Circa, I place, in •* 

' J *^ ' ^ Capuam occupavit. 

C Circiter meridiem exercitum Caesar 
Circiter, \ ahout, ... J in castra reduxit. 
Circa, J time, j Postero die circa eandem horam 

\ copias admovit. — Liv. 

Cis, ) *T' -J X ( Hostis cis Euphratem fiiit. 

_. ' yon this side of2^, _ * 7 . . 7 /. » 

Ultra, J ( Citra flumen, on this side of the river. 

Contra, against, . . . Nihil unus potest contra multos. 

Scio me a te contra inimicos meos 
solere defendi. 
C. P. Contra naturam, unnatimd. Contra spem omnium, 
contrai'y to general eocpectation. 
Erga, towards, . . . Meam erga te benevolentiam facile 

perspicias. 
Extra, beyond, . . . Extra portam Collinam aedes Hono- 
ris est. 
C. P. Extra ordinem, with extraordinary powers: thus, 
Plurima bella Cn. Pompeio extra ordinem sunt 
commissa. 
In, irUo, Caesar in hibema in Sequanos exer- 
citum deduxit. 
into, ..... Gallia est omnis divisa in tres partes. 

upon, In hostes milites nostri impetum 

fecerunt. 
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In, among, Helv^tii sese fugae mandarunt atqne 

in proximas silvas abdiderant. 
over, Yitae necisque in suos habent potes- 

tatem. 
in respect of, , , , Helvetiorum fines in longitndinem 

milia passuum ccxl, in latitudinem 

clxzx patebant. 

C. P. In perpetuum, /)r ever. 

In singulos dies, day hy day. 

Minim in modum, to a marveUoiLS extent. 

In matrimoninm dncere, to marry (a vnfe). 

In matrimoniom dare, to give (a datighter) in marriage. 

Infra, hdow, .... Sapiens res humanas despicit atqae 

infra se positas arbitrator. 
less than, . . . TJri (bufifaloes) sunt magnitadine 

panlo infra elephantos. 
later than, , . , Homerus non infra Lycurgum fiiit. 

Inter, between, , . . Rhodanus fluit inter fines Helveti- 
orum et Allobrogam. 

dunng, .... Germani inter annos xiv. tectum non 

subierant. 

one to another, . Sequani et Helvetii obsides inter sese 

dant ; Sequani, ne itinere Hel- 
vetios prohibeant ; Helvetii, ut sine 
maleficio et iniuria transeant. 

one from another, Hi omnes lingua, institutis, legibus 

inter se dififerunt. 

C. P. Constat inter omnes, aU are agreed, 

Pueri inter se amant, the hoys love one another, 
Nos inter nos amemus, let U8 love one another. 

Intra, within, .... Helvii intra oppida murosque com- 

pelluntur. 
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IntrS,, within^ .... Antiochus intra montem Taurum 

regnare iussus est. 
Intra decimum diem quam Pheras 
venerat, not more than ten days 
after his arrival at Pherae, 

NoTB. — Though you may write intra Urbem, you must not 
write intra Romam : thus the expression, neither out 
of Rome nor in Rome, is to be rendered, neque extra 
Romam neque Romae. 

luxta, dose to, . . . ' Atticus est sepultus iuzta viam Ap- 

piam ad quintum lapidem. 
Caesar iuxta murum castra posuit. 
dosdy allied to, . Yelocitas iuxta formidinem, cunctatio 

propior constantiae est. 

Ob, hefore^ Mors, exsilium mihi ob oculos versa- 

bantur. 
on account of • . Ob eas causas ei munitioni quam 

fecerat T. Labienum legatum prae- 
fecit. 
Quam ob rem, for which reason, 

C. P. Ob metum, through fear, Ob rem, advantageously. 

Note. — The adverb obviam, often written as an adverbial 
phrase, ob viam, is very frequently used with a dative 
in the sense of to meet — 

Tironem Dolabellae obviam misi. 
Caesari ex Hispania redeunti obviam longissime 
processisti. 

PSn^, in the hands of . Servi centum dies penes accusatorem 

fuerunt. 
Eloquentia eos ornat, penes quos est. 
Me penes est unum vasti custodia 

mundi. — Ov, 
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C. P. Penes te culpa est, the fault lies with you. — Tee. 
Penes te es ? are you in your senses f — HoR. 

Pdr, through^ .... Belinqnebatur una per Seqoanos via. 

Per Alpes, over the Alps, 
Per forum, across the/orwm. 
Per noctem, throughout the night, 

hy means of, , . , Mirifice mihi et per se, et per Pom- 

peium, blanditur Appius. 

Decima legio per tribunes militom 
Gaesari gratias egit quod de se 
optimum iudicium fecisset 

Helvetii iter per provinciam per vim 
tentabant. 

Nunquam per M. Antonium qoietos 
fui. 

hy, in oaths and adjurations. Per Deos, hy the Oods, 

Per dexteram te istam oro. 
Per ea, quae tibi dulcissima sunt in 

vita, miserere nostri. 
Per ego te deos oro. — Tbr. 
Per omnes te deos oro. — Hor. 

C. P. Si per te lioeat, if you vnU allow me. 
Per litteras, hy letter. 
Per tempus, opportunely. 

Pone, hehind, ...» Pone nos recede. 

Post, hehind, .... Post equitem sedet atra cura. — Hon. 

Manibus post tergum illigatis, vnth 
hands hornid hehind his hack, — LiY. 

after, .... Post Orgetorigis mortem nihilo minus 

Helvetii id quod constituerant 
facere conantur, ut e finibus suLs 
exircnt. 
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C. p. Post urbem oonditam, after thefowndation of the city. 
Post hominum memoriam, within the memory of man, 

Praeter, alongside of . Postridie eius diei praeter castra 

Caesaris suas copias produxit. 
heyondj . . . Aristides ezpulsus est patria, quod 

praeter modum iostos esset. 
excefpt, . . . Allobroges Caesari demonstrant sibi 

praeter agri solum nihil esse reli- 
qui. 
Amioam ex consularibas neminem 
tibi esse video praeter Lacullum. 

C. P. Praeter opinionem, uneacpectedly, Praeter spem, 
unexpectedly, 

Prope, near^ .... Bacillum prope me ponitote, he sure 

to put a stick by my side, 
Hostes prope moros castra habent. 
about, .... Prope Galendas Sextiles puto me 

Laodiceae fore. 

C. P. Prope a Si cilia, close to Sicily, 

Propter, dose to, . , , Fluvius Eurotas propter Lacedaemo- 

nem fluit. 
071 account of , Propter frigora frumenta in agris 

matura non erant. 
Decimae legioni propter virtutem con- 

fidebat Caesar maxime. 
Sapiens legibus non propter metum 
paret, sed quia id salutare maxime 
iudicat 

Secundum, after, . . . Ite secundum me. — Plaut. 

next to, , , Secundum te nihil mihi amicius est 

solitudine. 
according to, , Secundum naturam vivamus. 
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Silb, undevy .... Mittere sub iugum, to send under the 

yoke, 

up to, Helvetii sub primam nostram aciem 

snccesserunt, the Helvetii forced 
their way up to our first line, 

C. P. Sub Doctem, at night/all. Sub oitum lucis, at day- 
break. 

Subter, under, .... Yirtus omnia subter se babet. 
In poetry, Subter bas sometimes the ablative. 

Super, over, .... Super vallum se praecipitantur, they 

cast themselves over the entrenchment, 
Yespasianns super cenam multa ioco 
transigebat, Vespasian indulged in 
many pleasantries over his dinner, 

. . . Super omnia, beyond all else. 

Super haec, over and above this. 



beyond, 



SuprS,, above, 



Trans, across, 



Carthaginiensium caesa eo die supra 

milia viginti. 
Supra vires, above one^s means, — HoR. 

German!, qui trans Bhenum incolunt 
Caelum, non animum, mutant qui 
trans mare currunt. — HoR. 



Ultra, beyond, , 



, , , Caesar paulo ultra eum locum castra 
transtulit. 

C. P. Ultra fidem, marvellously. 

Versus, totoards, . . . Cum Brundisium versus ires ad 

Caesarem, when you were on your 
way to Brundisium to join Caesar* 
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Prepositions with Ablative, 



A, ab, BhSy proceeding froniy Aeneas ab Sicilia classe ad Italiam 

venit. 



from, . . 

away from, . 
after, , . . 

on the side of, 



Gallos ab Aquitanis Garumna 
flumen dividit. 

Caesar suos a praelio continebat. 

Hanc orbem Aeneas ab nomine 
uxoris Lavinium appellat. 

Pars Galliae attin^t ab Sequanis 
et Helvetiis flumen Bhenum. 



m respect of, . Sumos imparati, cum a militibus, 

tum a-peounia, We are wnpre" 
pared both in respect of fighting 
mm and also of mcmey, 

by, .... Laetus sum laudari me abs te, 

laudato viro. 

C. P. A puero, ^rom boyhood, A tergo, in the rear. 

A fronte, in front, A deztro comu, on the right 

wing. 
Absque, without, . . . Absque te esset, had it not been for 

you. 

Clam, ufJmoum to, . . Non clam me est, tibi me esse sus- 

pectam. — Tbb. 
Sibi clam vobis salutem fugS. petivit. 

Clam is found with various cases, thus — 

ClaiH patris. Clam hostibus. Clam uxorem. Clam mihi. 

Coram, in the presence of, • Cantabit vacuus coram latrone 

viator. — Juv. 
Ne pueros coram populo Medea 
trucidet. — ^Hob. 

• L 
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Cum, wii\ Servum cmn his ad te litteris misi. 

Magno cnm metu inoipio dicere. 
Has spes co^tationesqae secum 

portantes orbem ingressi sunt 
Bellum cum Latinis gessit. 
Cum febri domum rediit. 
C. P. Cum prima luce, at daybreak. Cum silentio, silently. 
Magno cum gemitu civitatis, to the great sorrow of the 
state. 

De, doionfrom^ .... De caelo descendere, to come cIouTn 

from heaven, 
Cadunt altis de montibus umbrae. 

— ViKG. 

wpfrom, Surgere de terra nebulas aestum- 

que videmus. — Lugr. 
away from^ .... Civitati persuasit ut de finibus suis 

cum omnibus copiis exirent. 

{put) of J Pauci de nostris cadunt 

Unus de illis. Una de mulUs. 
concerning^ .... Ubi de eius adventu Helvetii cer- 

tiores facti sunt, legatos ad eum 
mittunt. 
Ego te de rebus illis non audiam. 

at, De tertia vigilia. 

/or, Multis de causis. 

C. P. De novo, anew, De industria, purposely, 

E, ex, (Alt of Postero die castra ex eo loco 

movent. 
Orgetorigis filia atque unus e filiis 

captus est. 
Orgetorigem ex vinculis causam 
dicere coegerunt. 

from^ Ex Crasso audivi, cxmi diceret . . . 

C. P. Ex equo, on horseback. Ex tempore, on the spur of 
the moment. Ex more, in accordance with custom. 
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Ex occolto, secretly. Una ex parte, on one aide. 
Magna ex parte, to a great extent. 

In, in, Lnoretiam sedentem maestam in 

cubiculo inveniunt. 
Lentulus totus est in Pompeii 
potestate. 

on, Servius Tullius templom Dianac 

cum Latinis in Aventino fecit. 

over, Darius rex Persarum pontem in 

flumine Istro fecit. 

C. P. In honore, highly esteemed. In pretio, highly valued. 

Palam, in the presence of, . Palam popnlo, hefore the people. 

Prae, in front of . . Chiefly of what is close to the sub- 
ject of the sentence — 
Prae se agens armentum, driving 

the herd hefore him. 
Prae se pugionem ferens, holding 
out a dagger, 
in consequence of . Non hercule prae lacrimis possum 

reliqua scribere. 
in comparison with, . Omnia pericula prae salute sua 

levia duxerunt. 
Gallis prae magnitudine corporum 
suorum brevitas nostra con- 
temptui est. 

Pro, in front 0/, .... Ex eo die dies continues quinque 

Caesar pro castris suis copias 
produxit. 
in behalf of . . . Dulce et decorum est pro patria 

mori. — HoR. 
in the place of . . , Unus Cato mihi est pro centum 

millibus. 
Te non pro amico sed pro hoste 
habebo. 
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Fro, in proportion to^ . . Nemo fait qui non me pro sols 

opibus in ilia tempestate defend- 
ant 
in return for J . . . Ego te pro isfis dictis et factis 

ulciscar. — Ter. 
Pr6cul, /ar, . . , . is used with and without a5 — 

Procul ab omni metu, far removed 

from cdl alarm, 
Procul negotiis, far away from 
business. — HoR. 

Simill, together, ... is used with and without cum — 

Tui nominis aetema memoria umul 

cum illo templo conBecratur. 
Simul his, together with these. — 

HoR. 

SinS, without^ .... Homo sine re, sine fide, sine spe, 

sine sede, sine fortunis. 
Quid leges sine moribus 
Yanae proficiunt ? — ^Hor. 

Siib, undei'j Eodem die Ariovistus castra pro- 

movit et millibus passuum sex 
a Caesaris castris sub monte 
consedit. 
Sub nomine pacis bellum latet 

Siiper, ahove^ Super cervice Damoclis pendebat 

gladius. 

on, Hie tamen banc mecum poteras 

requiescere nootem 
Fronde super viridi. — Yulq. 

about, Haec super arvorum oultu pecor- 

Tunque oanebam, 
Et super arboribus, Caesar dum 

magnus ad altum 
Fobninat Euphraten bella — Viro. 
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T^nus, wp to, follows its case, and takes ablative (usnallj in the 
singular) or genitive plural — 

Antiochns Tauro tenns regnare iossns (est). — Gic. 
Et cmram tenus a mento palearia pendent. — Yirg. 
Notice also hactenus, hitherto, and eatenus, thtis far. 



Prepositions in Composition. 

211. When words are joined in Latin to make a compound 
word, two changes are often made in them — 

1. The final letter of the first part of the compound is 

changed to harmonise with the first letter of the second 
part 

2. The vowel in the first syllable of the second part is 

changed into another lower in the descending scale of 
vowel-strength, a, 0, u, e, i. 

Thus ad + capio becomes accipio. 

The following lists are intended to illustrate the force and 
effect of prepositions in composition. 

A, ah, ahs, usually with the sense of separation — 

amitto, let go, lose, avoco, call away, 

abdnco, lead atoay, abido (iacio)^ throw away, 

abstmdo, thrust away, abscondo, lade away. 

Ad, usually with the sense of to or at — 

accldo (cado), happen, appareo, appear, 

addo, put to, add, arripio (rapio), eeke, 

acqniesco, rest, amino, assent. 

Note. — ^We often find adpareo, adripio, adrmo, etc. 

Circum, around — 
circnmdo, smrrouaid, circamscnbo, close round, cheat. 
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Cam, together, thoroughly — 

Changed to com, con, and, before vowels and n, to co. 



conunitto, put together, 
compello, drive together. 
conecto, tnnd together, 

De, dovjUj away — 

decldo (G^6Ao),faU down, 
decedo (cMo), retire, 
deicio (iacio), cast down, 

E, ex, ov;t — 

excido (caedo), ad out 

educo, lead out, 

exhibeo (habeo), putfortoard. 

In, intOj on — 

indndo (clando), shut in, 
importo, carry in, 
inspicio (specio), eocamine. 



oonaervo, preserve completely. 
coerceo (arceo), restrain, 
cogo (%o), compel. 



deripio (rapio), sruUch away. 
deprlmo (premo), press down. 
descendo (scando), come down. 



eicio (iacio), ca>st out. 

exeo, go forth, 

excludo (claudo), shut out. 



irrideo, smile on, 
immitto, send in, 
illabor, glide in. 



Note. — We often find inportOy inrideo, inlahor. 



Inter, between — 

interdico, /orJirf. 

intericio (iacio), throw between, 

Ob, over, against, down — 

occurro, meet, 

officio (facio), obstruct. 

omitto (mitto), let go. 

Per, throtigh, completely — 

percipio (capio), perceive, 
perf ero, carry out, 
permitto, intrust. 

Post, after — 
posthabeo, esteem less, 

Prae, be/ore — 

Tecipio (capio), preoccupy. 
Icio (facio), set over. 



intellego (lego), maJce achoice between. 
interimo (emo), perish. 



obtineo (teneo), maintain, 
ostendo (tendo), expose to view. 
obicio (iacio), present, 

perpetior (patior), endure patiently. 
perficio (facio), canry out, 
persuadeo, persuade, 

postpono, regard as iriferior. 



praegredior (gradior), go before. 
praeaideo (sedeo), preside over. 
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Praeter, 'poxA — 
praetereo, pass by, praetergredior, step beyond. 

Pro, forward — 

prodo, put forward, profiteer (fateor), profess, 

j^roficio, advance, prohibeo (habeo), prevei^, 

progredior (gradior), proceed, prodeo (eo), go forward. 

Sub, under ^ upfrmn below, in an underhxmd way, gently — 

snbicio (iado), put under. snscipio (capio), take up, 

snppilmo (premo), suppress, sustineo (teneo), hold up, 

surripio (rapio), take OeaUMly, sabrideo, smiU sUghlly, 

Trans, across^ over — 

transigo (ago), despatch, transfigo, trawifix, 

^""f' lleadover, ^% Ihandover, 

transduco, ) transdo, ) 

Imepardble Particles, 

212. In a large number of compound verbs the inseparable 
particles Dis- and i^e-, and in a small number, Amhi-, appear. 

Dis- or Di-, apart, asunder — 

discedo, depart, dimo, destroy, 

discemo, distmgmsh, dissimulo, pretend iwt to be, 

dirlmo (emo), divide, dissocio, disunite. 

Notice also dignosco, distinguish, dirigo, keep straight, diligo, 
pick ovtj esteem, love. 

Re-, back, again — 

reicio (iacio), keep back, rScipio, take back, 

r^eo (eo), go back, reddo, give back, 

rdvdco, caZl back, rendvo, renew. 

Notice also resigno, unseal, and hence caned, 

Ambi, around — 
ambio, go round, canvass, amplector, embrace. 



PART VI. 
DEPENDENT SENTENCES. 

SUBOBDINATIVE OONJUNOTIONS. 

21 3, The mood of the verb in a Sttbordinate sentence does not 
depend on the conjunction by which that sentence is linked to 
the principal sentence, bat on the principles that the Indicative 
is the mood of Fdct and Independent Statement^ and the Sab- 
janctive is the mood of Conception and Dependent SUxtemsnJU 
Hence — 

1. If the Subordinate clause states a oovuxption and not Vkfact, 

the Subjunctive is used. 

2. If the Subordinate clause is grammatically dependent on 

the principal clause, the Subjunctive is used. 

I. FINAL CON/UNCTIONS (§ 115). 

214. Ut or Uti, Ne, Quo, Quin, Quominus. 

These conjunctions, in sentences expressing the end or object 
of an action, are followed by the Subjunctive, partly because a 
purpose is a mental conception^ and partly because the clause 
expressing the purpose is grammatically dependent on the princi- 
pal clause ; thus — 

Phaethon optavit ut in ourrum patris toUeretur. 

lUgulus ad supplicium est profectus ut fidem hosti datam 

conservaret 
Ego vos, quo pauca monerem, advooavi ; simul uti causam 
mei consilii aperirem. 
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Somani ab aratro abduzenmt Ginoinnatam, ut imperator 

esset. 
Gave ne hoc facias. 

Quid obstat mihi quominus sim beatos? 
Hortensiiis non dubitavit quin Snllam defenderet 
Gaesar ad Lingonas litteras misit^ ue Helvetios frumento 

iuvarent. 

NoTK 1. — After &c, take pains, he sure, ut is often omitted. 
After sine, permit, let, utia sometimes omitted. 
After cave, beware, take Jieedy ne is usually omitted. 

Tu nos fac ames. — Gia Sine veniat. — Tsr. 

Gave credas. — Gic. Gave facias. — ^Gic. 

Hue ades ; insani feriant sine litora fluctus. — Yirq. 
So also velim scribas = / would have you write. 

NoTB 2. — Instead ofetne use neu — 

Orabant ut parceret magistro equitnm neu cum eo ezerci- 
tum damnaret, They implored {the Dictator) to pardon the 
Master of the Horse, and not to condemn him, and at iJie 
same time the army. 

Note 8. — ^After verbs of fearing it is the Latin idiom to use 
the negative where we omit it, and to omit it where we use it ; 
thus — 

Vereor ne veniat = I fear that he wUl come, 
Vereor ut veniat = Ifear that he will not come. 

Examples are — • 

Non vereor ne quid stulte ^ias. 

Non vereor ne non scribendo te ezpleam. 

Vereor ut Dolabella ipse satis vobis prodesse possit. 

Omamenta quae locavi metuo ut possim recipere. — Plaut. 

Omnes labores te excipere video, timeo ut sustineas. 

Hoc timet ne deseras se. — Tbb. 

Timeo ne ille dolori atque iracundiae pareat. 
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NoTB 4. — ^Notice the following expressions : — 

Fieri potest nt fallar = I may he deceived. 
Dixit fore ut oppidum expugnaretur = He said the town 
vxmld be taken. 

This use of fore ut with the Sabjnnctive supplies the place of 
the Future Infinitive Passive, for which the Latins had no form. 



11. CONSECUTIVE CONJUNCTIONS. 

215. Ut, that, Quin, hd that. 

The verb in a consecutive clause is in the Subjunctive, because 
the clause expressing the remit of an action is grammaticallj 
dependent on the principal clause — 

Prima lex in amicitia est ut neque rogemus res turpes, nee 

faciamus rogati. 
Gallinae ex ovis pullos cum excluserint ita tuentur, ut et 

pennis foveant, ne frigore laedantur. 
Ad Appii Claudii senectutem accedebat etiam ut caecus 

esset. 
Non dubito quin mirere quod tecum de eadem re saepius 

agam. 
Oppidum natura loci sic muniebatur nt magnam ad ducen- 

dum bellum daret facultatem. 
Servius Tullius regnavit quattuor et quadraginta annos ita, 

ut bono etiam moderatoque snccedenti regi diffioilis aemn- 

latio esset. 
Ego te tanti facio, ut paucos aequo ao te oaros habeam. 
Facere non possum quin ad te mittam. 
Prorsus nihil abest quin sim mberrimus. 
Cicero tantus orator fuit, ut nemo post ilium maior fuerit. 
Sequitur ut doceam omnia esse subiecta naturae. 
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Ea oeleritate atque eo impetu milites ierunt, nt hostes 
impetum le^onum atqne equitam snstinere non possent 
ripasque dimitterent ac se fugae mandarent. 

Note 1. — In clauses denoting a purpose, ne is used. 

In clauses denoting a conseqiteru:e, tU non is used. 

Hence to express that nobody, that nothing, and the like, we 
have in 



Final Clauses 


GoNSECunvE Clauses 


neqms, 
ne quid, 
neulluB, 


ut nemo, 
ut nihil, 
ut nulluB, 


neunquam. 


ut nunqnam. 



Guravi ne quis Catilinam metueret 

Kespublica te mihi ita commendavit, ut cariorem habeam 
neminem. 

Senatus decrevit ut darent operam Consules, ne quid res- 

publica detrimenti caperet. 
Sic te prostemes, ut nihil inter te atque inter quadrupedem 

aliquam putes interesse ? 

Yereor ne consolatio ulla possit vera reperiri. 

Ita vivebant ut nullum quaestum turpem arbitrarentur. 

Oimon fuit tanta liberalitate, ut nunquam hortis suis custo- 

dem imposuerit. 
Relligio monet ne unquam fidem fallamus. 

The forms quia and quid are to be closely attached to ne. 

Note 2. — The more emphatic tU ne is often used instead 
of ne — 

Primum iustitiae munus est, ut ne cui quis noceat. 

Ego vos oro atque obsecro, indices, ut ne hominis miseri, 

L. Murenae, recentem gratulationem nova lamentatione 

obruatis. 
Tu quam plurimis de rebus ad me velim scribas, ut prorsus 

ne quid ignorem. 
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III. CAUSAL CONJUNCTIONS. 

216. Gum (Qamn), Qaoniam, since. Qoandoquidem, Siqaidem, 
since in fact. Quod, Quia, because. 

When these conjunctions introduce statements of fact^ on 
which the writer grounds some other statement, they are com- 
monly followed by the Indicative — 

Multi legibus non propter metum parent, sed quia id salutare 

maxime indicant. 
Fas mihi praecipue vultus vidisse Deorum, 

Yel quia sum vates, vel quia sacra cano. — Ov. 
Fecisti mihi pergratum quod Serapionis librum ad me 

misisti. 
De animo meo erga te bene facis quod non dubitas. 
Gaesar, quod memoria tenebat L. Gassium consulem ocoisam 

exercitumque eius ab Helvetiis pulsum et sub iugam 

missum, concedendum non putabat. 
Quoniam me una vobiscum servare non possum, vestrae 

quidem certe vitae prospiciam, quos cnpiditate gloriae 

adductus in periculum deduxi. 

Quod, inasmuch as, takes the Indicative when the writer 
vouches for the cause assigned. 

Dumnorix Helvetiis erat amicus quod ex ea civitate Orge- 
torigis filiam in matrimonium duxerat. 
Quod, on the ground ihatj takes the Subjunctive when the 
writer does not intend to give his personal warranty for the 
truth of the assigned cause — 

lustam causam affers quod me hoc tempore videre non 

possis. 
Socrates accusatus est, quod corrumperet iuventutem et 

novas superstitiones induceret. 
Laudat Africanum Panaetius quod fherit abstinens. 
Decima legio per tribunes militum Gaesari gratias egit 
quod de se optimum indicium fecisset. 
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Quia usually gives a personal warranty — 

Mutavimus consilium quia de Caesaris adventu nihil 
audiebamus. 

For Cum, see § 136. 

Cum, inasmuch as, has the Subjunctive when the writer does 
not vouch for the truth of the assigned cause ; thus — 

Aedui, cum se suaqne ab Helvetiis defendere uon possent, 
legates ad Caesarem mittunt rogatum auzUium. 

IV. TEMPORAL CONJUNCTIONS. 

217. Cum (Quum), Quando, Ubi, Ut, vihefa. Antequam, 
Priusquam, hefore that, Postquam, after that. Donee, Dum, so 
long asj until. Quoad, so long as, Quoties, as often as. Simul, 
as soon as. 

Some remarks on this class have been already made in 
§ 136. 

All these conjunctions are found with the Indicative and 
Subjunctive. 

When temporal conjunctions are used in expressing merely 
the order of facts, the Indicative occurs ; for example — 

Antequam pro Murena dicere instituo, pro me ipse pauca 

dicam. 
Id ego, priusquam loqui coepisti, sensi. 
Ante rorat quam pluit. 

But when an intention that was never realised is mentioned, 
the Subjunctive is used ; thus — 

Priusquam in oppida multitudo convenire posset, adesse 
Bomanos nunciatur. 

Cum, when it is used of a definite time, takes the Indicative — ' 

Cum Caesar in Oalliam venit, On Caesar's arrival in Gaul. 

But when it refers to indefinite parts between two limits of 
time, it always has the Subjunctive — 

Cum Caesar in Gallia esset, During Caesar* s stay in Oaxd. 
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V. CONCESSIVE CONJUNCTIONS. 

218. Licet, Quamvis, Quamquam, Etsi, Etiamsi, Si, Ut, 
althottgh. Nisi, urdess. Ni, unless. 

As a general rule, the Indicative or Subjunctive is used with 
these conjunctions according as the concession is assumed by 
the writer as hfact, or stated as a mere conce^ion. 

Quamquam and etsi have usually the Indicative in Cicero, 
licet and quamvis the Subjunctive. We generally find tamen 
or certe in the principal clauses — 

Quamquam abest a culpa, suspicione tamen non caret. 
Etsi mihi nunquam dubium fuit, quin tibi essem carissimus, 

tamen cotidie magis id perspicio. 
Licet omnes in me terrores impendeant, subibo. 
Ut sit magna tamen certe lenta ira deorum est — Juv. 
Quamvis suasor non fheris profectionis meae, approbator 

certe fuisti. 
Homines, quamvis in turbidis rebus sint, tamen interdmn 

animis relaxantur. 
Ut enim rationem Plato nullam adferret, vide quid homini 

tribuam, ipsa auctoritate me frangeret. 
Ut vires absint, tamen est laudanda voluntas. — Ov. 
Ego bonos viros sequar, etiamsi ruent. 
Tuis opibus, etiamsi timidi essemus, tamen omnem timorem 

abiceremus. 
Omnia sunt misera in bellis civilibus ; quae maiores nostri 

ne semel quidem, nostra aetas saepe iam sensit: sed 

miserius nihil quam ipsa victoria: quae etiamsi ad 

meliores venit^ tamen eos ipsos ferociores impotentioresqne 

reddit ; ut, etiamsi natura tales non sint^ necessitate esse 

cogantur. 
Mirum ni domi est. — ^Teb. 
Quod ni ita se haberet, nee iustitiae ullus esset nee boni* 

tati locus. 
Pacem non peterem, nisi utilem crederem. 
Nisi ego insanio, stulte omnia agi iudico. 
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VI. COMPARATIVE CONJUNCTIONS. 

219. Tamquam, Quasi, Yelut, as if, XJt, as, Sicut, Quem- 
admodum, just as, precisely as. 

When the comparison is put as an assumed fact, the Indicative 
is used ; when as a mere conc^iion, the Subjunctive is used — 
XJt sementem feceris, ita metes. 

Eius causam defendi in Senatu, sicut mea fides postulabat. 
Suspectus tamquam ipse suas incenderit aedes, Looked on 

with suspidoriy as Uumgh he set fire to his house with his 

own hands. — Juv. 
Assimulabo quasi nunc ezeam, I will make a jpretence, as if 

I were just going oat, — Tke. 
Hac de re, quasi ita esse nescias, taces. 
Ita scribit, quasi ego ad eos, non ei ad me venire debuissent. 

Vn. CONDITIONAL CONJUNCTIONS. 

220. Si, if (see the next section). Dum, provided that 
Modo, Dummodo, if only. 

Of these, Si takes the Indicative or Subjunctive according as 
the writer states the condition as 2k fact or as a conception. The 
other three imply a mere conception, and take, as a rule, the 
Subjunctive — 

Omnia neglegunt, dummodo potentiam consequantur. 

Quosdam, valetudo modo bona sit, tenuitas ipsa delectat. 

Dum res maneant, verba fingant arbitratu suo. 



ON CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 

221. In Conditional Sentences the clause containing the 
condition is called the Pr6t&sis (putting fonvard)^ and that 
containing the conclusion is called the Apoddsis (paying hack). 
The Protasis is regularly introduced by Si. 
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I. The Indicadve is used in the Protasis, and the Indicative 
(or Imperative) in the Apodosis, when the condition 
is stated as a/oc^. 

II. The Subjunctive is used in both clauses when the con- 
dition, and therefore the conclusion, are distinctlj 
marked as mere <xfMXf£iiofn». 

Hence we get the following type-forms of Conditional Sentences 

in common uae — 

A. Suppositions the truth of which is assumed by the writer, 

assumed for argument, but not necessarily believed 
absolutely — 

1. Si vis, potes, If you have (now) the will^ you have the 

power, 

2. Si voluisti, potuisti, If you have {or had) the wHl, you 

have {or had) the power, 

3. Si voles, poteris, If you (hereafter) have the wtU^you v?Ul 

have the power, 

4. Si volueris, poteris, If you shall have had the willy you 

will have the power. 
In this group of conditionals, Si may often be translated siwx^ 
though^ when, assuming that, if {as is the fact). 

In 1, instead of potes, we may have the Future poteris. 
In 4, instead of poteris, we may have potueris. 
In 1 and 8 the Imperative may be in the Apodosis. 

B. Suppositions the non-truth of which is assumed by the 

writer, assumed for argument, but not necessarily known 
to be untrue — 

1. Si velis, possis. If you were to have the will, you would 

have the power, 

2. Si velles, posses, If you could have the wiU, you woM 

have the power, 

3. Si voluisses, potuisses, If you had had the wiU, you 

would have had the power, 
4» Si voluisses, posses, If you had had the w%U, you would 
now have the power. 
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EXAMPLES, 

A. 

1. Si VO8 valetis, nos valemus. — Cic. 

Si tu exercitusque valetis, bene est. — Cic. 

Erras, tui animi si me esse ignarom patas. — Ter. 

Ea si vivit annos nata est sedecim. — Tsb. 

Si ut scribis ita sentis, non magis te quam de te iudicium 

reprehendo meum. — Cic. 
Si yincimus, omnia nobis tuta eront. — Sall. 
Si me diligis, ad me litteras mittito. — Cic. 

2. Si peccavi, insciens feci. — Tbr. 

Hoc si qui pati non potuit, mori debuit. — Cic. 

3. Si me andies, yitabis inimicitias. — Cic. 
Dicam, si potero. — Hob. 
Numqoam labere, si te audies. — Cic. 

Male si mandata loqueris, 
Aut dormitabo ant ridebo. — Hor. 
Si non unius, qaaeso, miserere duornm : 

Si vivet, yivam \ si cadet ilia, cadam. — ^Tib. 
Si qnaeret quid agam, die . . . — Hor. 

4. Si qviid egero, faciam nt scias. — Cic. 
Donee eris felix, multos numerabis amicos ; 

Tempera si fuerint nubila, solus eris. — Ov. 
Si te rogavero, nonne respondebis ? — Cic. 
Oratissimum mihi feceris, si ad me in Ciliciam quam 

primum veneris. — Cic. 

B. 

1. Omnia nunc rident ; at si formosus Alexis 

Montibus his abeat, videas et flumina sicca. — Yibg. 

Where si abeat means if he should he absent^ and videas 
means you would see, 
Tu si hie sis, alitor sentias, If you were in my place you 
would have a different opinion, 

M 
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' ' ' ' ^ ., ■ . 

Fraxinns in silvis puloherrima, pinus in hortis, 
Populus in fluviis, abies in montibos altis ; 
SaepiuB at si me, Lycida fonnose, revisas, 
Fraxinns in silvis cedat tibi, pinns in hortis. — Yibg.' 

Popnlnm si caedere saxis 
Incipias servosqne tnos qnos aere pararis, 
Insanum te omnes pueri olamentque pnellae. — Hob. 

2. Si foret in terns rideret Democritos. — Jut. 

Si tibi nnlla sitim finiret copia Ijmphae, 
Narrares medicis. — Hou. 

Non possem vivere, nisi in litteris viverem. — Oio. 

3. Quid ta fecisses, si te Tarentum misissem ? — Cic. 

Si bellnm hoo^ si bic bostis, si ille rex contemmendus 
foisset, neque tanta cara senatus et populus Romaniu 
suscipiendum putasset, neque tot annos gessisset — Cic. 

Semper mibi rectum consilium dedisti, cui si auscultasBeiD, 
ex felicissimis fuissem. — Oio. 

4. Ego vero, indices, ipse me existimarem nefarium si amico 

defuissem. — Cia 

Si me audissent, viverent. — Gig. 

Si mibi nunc de rebus gestis esset nostri exercitus impera- 
torisque dicendum, plurima et maxima praelia com- 
memorare possem. — Oic. 

THE BELATIVE PEONOUN ClVI. 

222. Notice the following uses of the Belative : — 

1. To define a word in a sentence. 

2. To qualify a sentence by introducing a Final, Con- 

secutive, or Causal clause. 

3. To connect sentences. 
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1. A relative clause, qualifying a word or phrase, is called an 
Adjectival Clause, because it performs the office of an Adjective. 
The verb in such a clause is naturally in the Indicative, because 
9k fad is stated ; thus — 

Oaesar his de causis, quas commemoravi, Rhenum transire 
decreverat. 

Lie est vir, qui nos extorres ezpulit patria. 

Omnes homines, qui de rebus dubiis consultant, ab odio, 
amicitia, ira atque misericordia vacuos esse decet. 

Omnes, qui aderant, magno fletu auzilium a Oaesare petere 
coeperunt. 

Prope oblitus sum, quod maxime fuit soribendum. 

Lnperium Graeciae fuit penes Athenienses, Atheniensium 
potiti sunt Spartiatae, Spartiatas superavere Thebani, 
Thebanos Macedones vicerunt, qui ad imperium Graeciae 
brevi tempore adiunzerunt Asiam bello subactam. 

Galli deorum numero eos solos ducunt, quos cemnnt, et 
quorum aperte opibus iuvantur, Solem et Yulcanum et 
Liinam. 

Hand facile emergunt, quorum virtutibus obstat 
Res angusta domi. — Juv. 

Mihi omnium, quibus praesum, salus, liberi, fama, fortunae, 
sunt carissimae. 

Timeo ne C. Verres omnia, quae fecit, impune fecerit. 

Obest plerumque iis, qui discere volunt, auctoritas eorum, 
qui se docere profitentur ; desinunt enim suum indicium 
adhibere. 

2. In clauses of this kind, which are called Adverbial, the 
verb is in the Subjunctive mood, for the reasons given in the 
remarks on the construction of sentences introduced by Final, 
Consecutive, and Causal Conjunctions : examples are — 
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Final, . . Clusini legates Romam, qui auxiliam ab senata 

peterent, misere, The men of Clusium sent 
envoys to Borne to beg for aid from the Senate, 

Caesar praemittit ad Boios qui de suo adventa 
doceant hortenturque, ut in fide maneant atqae 
hostium impetum magno animo sustineant. 

Lacedaemonii, devictis Atheniensibus, triginta 
viros imposuere, qui rempublicam tractarent. 

CoNSECDTiYE, Non ego is sum, qui mortis periculo tenear, I am 

not a man to be restraint by the risk of death. 

Causal, . . Magna est Pelopis culpa, qui non erudierit filiom, 

Pdops is greatly to blame for not instmcting his 
son. 

Note. — ^Non ego sum, qui . . . meaning, I am not a man to ... , 
or, I am not the kind of man to . . . takes the Subjunctive. 

Non ego sum, qui . . . meaning, I am not the man who . . . 
takes the Indicative. 

Compare, for example, the following passages taken from the 
same pages of Cicero and Livy : — 

Ego is &um qui nihil unquam mea potius, quam meoram 

civium causa fecerim. 
Ego sum, qui nullius vim plus valere volui, quam honestom 

otium. — Cic, 
Ista sententia ea est, quae neque amicos parat nee Inimioos 

tollit. 
Ea est Romana gens, quae victa quiescere nesciat — ^Livt. 

So again — 

Ego sum ille consul, cui non forum, non campus, non 

domus vacua periculo fiiit — Cic. 
Habetis eum consulem, qui parere vestris decretis non 

dubitet — Cio. 
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3. The relative often stands at the commencement of a 
sentence, in cases where we use a demonstrative pronoun and a 
conjunction — 

Dum popiili Romani nomen extabit^ quod quidem erit, si 

per te licebit, sempiternum ; where quod = et id. 
Bes loquitur ipsa: quae semper valet plurimum; where 

quae = et ea. 
Oculorum, inquit Plato, est in nobis sensus acerrimus : 

quibus sapientiam non cernimus ; where quibus = tamen 

eis. 
Magna vis est conscientiae ; quam qui neglegunt, se ipsi 

indicant ; where quam = et eam. 
Grave ipsius conscientiae pondus est; qua sublata, jacent 

omnia ; where qua 3= et ea. 
Messanam sibi Yerres urbem delegerat, quam haberet 

adiutricem scelerum ; where quam = ut eam. 
Haec tibi ridicula videntur. Non enim ades : quae si 

videres, lacrimas non teneres ; where quae ss at ea. 
M. Marcellus, qui ter consul fait, summa virtute, pietate, 

gloria militari, periit in mari : qui tamen ob virtutem 

gloria et laude vivit ; where qui = at ille. 

223. A relative clause referring to an antecedent of which 
the writer chooses to speak indefinitely has the Subjunctive — 

Sunt qui putant, There are some who think, 
Sunt qui putent, There are some who think, 
are types of constructions in common use ; in the first, the 
writer makes the statement as of some definite persons, in the 
other he chooses to speak indefinitely. 

Compare also the following sentences from Sallust — 

Hand longe a flumine Mulucha, quod lugurthae Bocchique 

regnum disiungebat, erat mons saxeus. 
Neque flumen, nequ^ mons erat, qui fines eorum discemeret 

The negatives in the latter passage taking the remark out of the 
region of fact, tind rendering it a mere conception ef the writer. 
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So in saoh sentences as these — 

Nihil est quod deos efficere non possit. 

Nemo est qai tibi sapientias suadere possit te ipso. 

Nemo est qui non hano animi affectionem probet. 

Mea sententia, qui reipnblicae sit hostis, feliz esse nemo 

potest. 
Malta, quae nostri causa nunquam faceremus, facimns 

causa amicorum. 
Apud Epicureos nihil est, quod atomorum ooncursus efficere 

non possit. 
Rex omnia, quae ad helium necessaria essent, qaam 

celerrime comparari iussit. 
Nemo est, qui me amat, qui te non amet. 
Nemo est orator qui se Demosthenis similem esse nolit. 
Eo postquam Caesar pervenit, obsides, arma, servos qui ad 

eos pervenissent poposcit. 
De republica quod tibi scribam nihil habeo. 
Novi quod ad te scriberem nihil erat 
Innocentia est affectio talis animi, quae noceat nemini. 
Dum hominum genus erit, qui accuset eos, non deerit. 

224. Quin is used for Qui . . . non in the nominative with 
all genders — 

Maso. Quis est, quin cernat quanta vis sit in sensibus. 

Fem. Nulla est tam facilis res, quin difficilis sit, quam 
invitus facias \ where quam = si earn. 

NsuT. Nihil tam difficile est quin quaerendo investigari 
possit. 

225. When the statements and opinions of others are reported, 
the Subjunctive is used in a relative clause — 

Zenoni placuit bonum esse solum quod honestum esset 
Xerxes praemium proposuit (ei), qui invenisBet novam 
voluptatem. 
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226. The Sabjunctive is much used in emphatic questions — 

Quid putem ? What am I to think f 
. Quis fallere possit amantem ? — Virg. 

Quis talia fando 
Temperet a lacrimis ? — ^Vibg. 
Quid facerem ? 
Such Subjunctives are called Dvhitative, 

227. The relative clause is thrown forward to obtain 
emphasis — 

Oultrum, quern sub veste abditum habebat (Lucretia), eum 

in corde defigit. 
Ad Senatum quas misi litteras, velim prius perlegas. 
r Qualis esset natura mentis qui cognoscerent misit. 
Oloriam qui spreverit, veram habebit. 

228. When a noun, in apposition to the antecedent, is added 
to the defining relative, the relative stands before the noun, 
contrary to English idiom — 

Casilinum occupat, quae urbs Falemum ac Campanum 
agros dividit. 

229. 00MP0X7ND PRONOUNS. 



wme one. 



Aliqui, aliquae, aliquod, ) 
Aliquis, aliqua, aliquid, j 

Ecqui, ecquae, ecquod, ) . 

■c . .J > interrogative, any one f 

Ecquis, ecqua, ecquid, J © > :f 

Quicumque, quaecumque, quodcumque, whosoever. Declined like 
guiy with the addition of iyamque to each of the simple forms. 

Quidam, quaedam, quoddam or quiddam, a certain one. m before 
d is changed into n, as quendam, quorundam. 

Quinam, quaenam, quodnam, | who then f Emphatic interro- 

Quisnam, quisnam, quidnam, j gative. 

Quivis, quaevis, quodvis or quidvis, ) j 

Quilibet, quaelibet, quodlibet or quidlibet, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Quispiam, quaepiam, quodpiam or quippiam, any one. 
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Quisquam, qaisquam, quioquam, any one at all. No Plural. 

Quisque, quaeque, quodque or quicque, each, every. 

Quisquis, quisqnis, quicquid, whosoever. Only found in the 

nominatiye singular ; in the accusative, quemquem, quicquid ; 

in the ablative, quoquo ; and in the dative and ablative plural, 

quibusquibuB. 
Unusquisque, unaquaeque, unumquodque or unumquidque, each 

individual^ has both parts declined ; thus, uniuscuiusqne, 

unicuique, etc. 

Note. — In these compounds of qui and quis, where a doable 
form is given, that which corresponds to the declension of qui is 
used, as a rule, as an adjective ; and that which corresponds to 
the declension of quia is used as a nown. 

The following are examples of the use of these pronouns ;— 

Optimum quidque rarissimum est. 

Quidvis egestas imperat. 

Stat sua cuique dies. — Viro. 

Trahit sua quemque voluptas. — Vmo. 

An quisquam utiquam gentium est aequo miser ? — Tbr. 

Fuit quoddam tempus cum in agris homines vagabantur. 

Quoscumque de te queri audivi, quacumque potui ratione 

placavi. 
Ex tot generibus nullum est animal praeter hominem, qnod 

habeat notitiam aliquam Pei. 
luppiter non minus quam vestrum quivis formidat malum. 
Quod cuique obtigit, id qnisque teneat. 

Pictoribus atque poetis 
Quidlibet audendi semper fuit aequa potestas. — Hor. 
Estne quisquam omnium mortalium, de quo melius ezis- 

times tu ? 

Nee quisquam ex agmine tanto 
Audet adire virum. — VntG. 
Magni est iudicis statuere quid quemque cuique praestare 

oporteat. 
Quisnam tuebitur Pnblii Scipionis memoriam mortui ? 
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Est boni iudiois parvis ex rebus coniecturam facere unius- 

caiusque et cupiditatis et inoontinentiae. 
Quid quaeque nox aut dies ferat incertum est. 
Avaritia hominem ad quodyis maleficium impellit. 
Ut enim histrioni actio, saltatori motus, non quilibet, sed 

certus quidam est datus ; sic vita agenda est certo genere 

quodam noti quolibet. 
lam Bomana res adeo yalida erat, ut cuilibet fiaitimarum 

civitatum par bello esset. 
Sit anulus tuus non ut vas aliquod, sed tamquam ipse tu : 

non minister alienae voluntatis, sed testis tuae. 
" Veni Atheuas," inquit Democritus, **neque me quisquam 

ibi agnovit." 
Tetrior hie tyrannus Syracusanus fuit quam quisquam 

superior um. 
Quae res est quae cuiusquam animum in hac causa dubium 

facere possit ? 
Ecquem Caesare nostro acriorem in rebus gerendis, eodem 

in victoria temperatiorem aut legisti aut audisti ? 
Suam quique culpam auctores ad negotia transferunt. 
Non omnia omnibus sunt tribuenda, sed suum ouique. 
Non omnes idem faciunt, sed quod quisque vult. 
Ferocissimus quisque iuvenum cum armis voluntarius adest. 
Mens cuiusque is est quisque. 
Dum tua sim Dido, quidlibet esse feram. — Ov. 

230. COMPOUNDS OF VTEE AND ALTER, 

Uterque, utraque, utrumquie, hoih^ ea/ch of two, and 

Utervis, utravis, utrumvis, which of the two you will, and 

Uterlibet, utralibet, utrumlibet, which of the two you please, have 

the first part declined like liter. 

Alteruter, alterautra, alterumutrum, or ) /. . 

^ , ' \ ^ y one of two, 

Alteruter, alterutra, alterutrum, j 

has both parts declined, as Gfen. Alteriusutrius, etc. ; or only 
tfie latter, as Oen, Alterutrius, etc. 
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Magna vis est in fortuna in utramqne partem, vel ad seonudas 
res, vel adversas. 

Magna est vis conscientiae, indices, et magna in utramqne par- 
tem ; ut neque timeant, qui nihil oommiserint : et poenam 
semper ante ooulos versari putent, qui peccaiint. 

Utrumvis salvo officio facere poteris. 

Pompeium puto alterutrum de filiis ad te missurum. 

Non est tuae dignitatis atque fidei ut contra alterutrum, cum 
utrique sis coniunctissimus, arma feras. 

Video, quid mea intersit, quid utriusque nostrum. 

Qui utramvis novit, ambas noverit. — Tbr. 

Minus habeo virium, quam vestrum utervis. 

« 

DERIVATIVES OF NOSTER AND CUIUS. 

231. From Noster and Cuius are formed the adjectives of one 
termination — 

Nostras, Gen. Nostratis, Of our country. 

Cuias, Gen, Cuiatis, Of what country. 
Socrates quidem cum rogaretur, cuiatem se esse diceret: 

'^ Mundanum,'' inquit. Totius enim mundi se incokm 

et civem arbitrabatur. 
An Scythes Anacharsis potuit pro nihilo pecuniam duoere : 

nostrates philosophi non poterunt ? 

CORRELATION OF GLAUSES. 

232. We frequently find such correlative words as — 

Qualis, of what kind, T&Us, qfsuch a hind. 

Qaantus, how great, Tantus, so great. 

Qudt, how many, Tdt, 80 many. 

Quo, in what proportion, £o, in that proportUm. 

Cum, both, Turn, and. 

Quam, 08, Tarn, so nvuch, 8o. 

Ut, 08, Ita, 80. 
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and the like, standing one in each of two clauses of a sentence ; 
thus — 

Quot homines, tot senteutiae. 

Quot homines, tot causae. 

Quantum me diligis, tautum adhibe in te diligentiae. 

Quo plures erant, eo maior caedes fiiit. 

Quid tam planum videtur, quam mare ? 

Tantam eorum mtdtitudinem interfecerunt, quantum fuit 

die! spatium. 
Multas magnasque habui consul conciones : nuUam unquam 

yidi tantam quanta nunc vestra est. 
Quot orationum genera esse dizimus, totidem oratorum re- 

periuntur. 
Plerique a quo plurimum sperant, ei potissimum inserviunt. 
Plerique amicum habere talem volunt, quales ipsi esse non 

possunt, quaeque ipsi non tribuupt amicis, haec ab eis 

desiderant. 
Quantum quisque sua nummorum servat in area, 
Tantum habet et fidei. — Juv. 
lacet in maerore mens frater, neque tam de sua vita, quam 

de me metuit. 
Tot tropaea ex hoste reportavimus, quot nulla alia gens 

iactare possit. 
Licet videre, qualescumque summi civitatis viri sunt, talem 

civitatem fuisse. 
Te quaeso, ut qualem te iam antea populo Romano prae- 

buisti, talem te et nobis et populo Romano hoc tempore 

impertias. 
Quo minus gloriam petebat, eo ilium magis sequebatur. 
Talis est quaeque respublica, qualis eius aut uatura aut 

Toluutas qui illam regit. 
Luxuria cum omni aetate turpis, tum senectuti foedissima 

est 
Quo quis est melior, eo est modestior. 
Ut quisque est vir optimus, ita difficillime esse alios im- 

probos suspicatur. 
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OBLIQUE NABBATION. 

233. If we report the precise words nsed by a speaker we 

call it Direct Narration. 

if 

If we make the words of a speaker conform to the grammatical 
construction of a sentence, of which the principal verb is «aic2, 
answered^ or the like, we call it Indirect (or Obliqne) Narration; 
for example- 
Direct Narration^ Tum Cato, " ego," inquit, " scripsi ad 

Caesarem/' 
Indirect Narration^ Cato dixit se scripsisse ad Caesarem. 

The following are the main features of Oblique Narration — 

1. The pronouns and pronominal adjectives of the first and 

second persons, ego, tu, mens, tuus, do not occur. 

2. Se, suus, ipse refer generally to the subject of the sen- 

tence ; ille and is refer to the object of the sentence. 

3. Verbs are put in the Infinitive and Subjunctive. 

1. Simple Statements in Oblique Narration. 

234. The Indicative tenses of a Direct statement are changed 

into the corresponding tenses of the Infinitive, Imperfect tenses 

being replaced by Imperfects, and Perfect tenses by Perfects; 

thus — 

facio and faciebam are changed into facere. 

feci and feceram are „ fecisse. 

faciam is „ facturum (esae). 

Note. — The Future-Perfect seldom occurs in a simple state- 
ment, but such an expression as videro, / shaU soon see, might 
be rendered in oblique narration by mox visurum. 

The following are simple examples of the conversion of Direct 
to Oblique Narration — 
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Direct 

Ego te pro hoste habebo. 

Mihi nulla vobiscum amicitia esse 

potest. 
Me Albani gerendo bello dncem 

creavere. 
Non ego Gallis sed Galll mihi 

bellum intulerunt. 
Transii Rhenum non mea sponte 

sed rogatus et arcessitus a 

Gallis. 
Ego piins in GaUiam veni quam 

populus Bomanus. 
Ego quoque dictator Komae f ui 

Diem ad deliberandam sumam. 

Ego nisi victor in castra non rev er- 

tarn. 
Veritas laborat nimis saepe, ex- 

tingaitar nunquam. 



Oblique. 

Se ilium pro hoste habiturum. 
Sibi nuUam cum illis amicitiam 

esse posse. 
Se Albanos gerendo bello ducem 

creavisse. 
Non sese Gallis sed Gallos sibi 

bellum intiilisse. 
Transisse Rhenum sese non sua 

sponte sed rogatum et arcessi- 

tum a Gallis. 
Se prius in Galliam venisse quam 

populum Bomanum. 
Se quoque dictatorem Bomae 

fuisse. 
Diem se ad deliberandum sump- 

turum. 
(luravit) se nisi victorem in 

castra non reversurum. 
(Aiunt) veritatem laborare nimis 

saepe, extingui nunquam. 



2. Simple Questions, 

Questions expressed directly by an Indicative are usually 
expressed by the Infinitive for the first and third persons, and 
by the Subjunctive (sometimes Infinitive) for the second person — 



Direct. 

Quid vivimus ? 

Quid est turpius ? 

Quid de praeda faciendum oen- 

setis? 
Nam rempublicam e versuri estis ? 
Quo fugitis? Quamve. in fug& 

spem habetis ? 
Quantum interest inter modera- 

tionem antiquam et novam 

superbiam ? 



Oblique. 

Quid se vivere ? 

Quid esse turpius ? 

Quid de praeda faciendum cen- 

serent? 
Num rempublicam eversuros esse? 
Quo fngerent? Quamve in fuga 

spem haberent ? 
Quantum interesse inter modera- 

tionem antiquam et novam 

superbiam ? 
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3. Simple Commands or Prohibitions, 

In these, the Imperative or SubjunctiYe of the Direct speech 
is replaced by the Subjunotive in Oblique narration — 



Direct. 

Ad consules ite. 

Create consules ex plebe. 

Ne coimniseris ut hie locus ex 

calamitate populi Romaiii nomen 

capiat. 



OUique. 

Ad consules irent. 

Orearent consules ex plebe. 

Ne committeret ut is locus ex 

calamitate populi Bomani nomen 

caperet. 



4. Subordinate Sentences. 

235. In a Subordinate sentence, the verb, whether Indicative 
or Subjunctive in the Direct narration, is put in the Subjunotive 
in Oblique narration — 



Direct 

Sunt nonnulli, quorum auctoritas 
apud plebem plurimum valet. 

Nos paratis sumus portas aperire, 
quaeque imperasti facere. 

In urbe parata sunt quae iussistl 

Ego plus quam feci facere non 
possum. 



Oblique. 

{Dicurd) 
Esse nonnullos, quorum auctoritsB 

apud plebem plurimum valeat 
Sese paratos esse portas aperire 

quaeque imperaverit facere. 
In urbe parata esse quae iusaerit 

(i>m<) 
Se plus quam f ecisset facere non 
posse. 



1. Ei legationi Ariovistus respondit : — Si quid ipsi a Gaesare 
opus esset, sese ad eum venturum fuisse : si quid ille se velit, 
iUum ad se venire oportere. 

His words were : — Si quid mihi a te, Caesar, opus esset, ipse 
ad te venissem : si quid tu me vis, ad me veni. 
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2. Gato mirari se aiebat, quod non rideret haruspez, haru- 
spicem quum yidisset. 

Bis words were : — Miror quod non rideat haruspex haruspicem 
quum viderit. 

3. L. Tarquiuii uxor Tullia inquietum animum stimulavit : si 
sibi eum, quo digna esset, dii dedissent yirum, domi se prope 
diem visuram regnum fiiisse, quod apud patrem videat. 

Her words were : — Si mihi eum, quo digna sum, dii dedissent 
yirum, domi meae prope diem vicUssem regnum, quod apud 
patrem video. 

4. Dux Helvetiorum ita cum Caesare egit : — Si pacem popu- 
lus Romanus oum Helyetiis faceret, in eam partem ituros atque 
ibifuturos Helyetios ubi eos Caesar constituisset atque esse 
voluisset. 

His words were : — Si pacem populus Eomanus nobiscum 
faciet, in eam partem ibimus atque ibi erimus ubi nos tu, 
Oaesar, constitueris atque esse volueris. 

5. Ad haeo Ariovistus respondit : — lus esse belli ut qui yicis- 
sent lis quos vicissent quemadmodum vellent imperarent : item 
populum Romanum yictis non ad alterius praescriptum sed ad 
suum arbitrium imperare consuesse. 

His words were : — lus est belli ut qui vicerint lis quos vice- 
rint quemadmodum velint imperent: item vos, Bomani, yictis 
non ad alterius praescriptum sed ad vestrum arbitrium imperare 
consuestis. 

6. Yercingetorix yenisse tempus yictoriae demonstrat. Fugere 
in proyinoiam Romanes Gralliaque excedere. Id sihi ad prae- 
sentem obtinendam libertatem satis esse ; ad reliqui temporis 
pacem atque otium parum profici ; maioribus enim coactis copiis 
reversuros neque finem bellandi facturos. Proinde agmine 
impeditos adorirentur. Si pedites 9uu auxilium ferant atque in 
eo morentur, iter facere non posse ; si, id quod magis futurum 
confidat, relictis impedimentis sitae saluti consulant, et usu rerum 
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neoessariamm et dignitate spoliatum iri. Nam de equitibus 
hostium, quin nemo eorum progredi modo extra agmen audeat, 
et ipsos qoidem non debere dubitare. Id qao maiore feu^iant 
animo, oopias se omnes pro oastris Labiturum et terror! hostibus 
fdturum. 

NoTB 1. — Se and mvA sometimes refer to the persons spoken 
of. From the nature of the sentence there is scarcely ever any 
ambiguity as to the persons to whom these pronominal forms 
refer. Thus, in this passage, sihi clearly refers to the friends of 
the speaker ; suis and stme to his adversaries, the Romans. 

Note 2. — The tenses of the verbs in dependent clauses depend 
partly on the tense of the verb introducing the speech. Thus 
here the Present demonstrat causes /cran^, morentuvy confidaty etc., 
to be in the Present- Imperfect. Had demonstravit been used, 
these verbs would have been in the Past-Imperfect— ;/^rre«/, 
morarervtur^ confideret^ etc. 

Note 3. — ^The Perfect fuisse of oblique narration often repre- 
sents the Imperfect erat of direct speech — 

Zeno non eos solum, qui tum erant, figebat maledictis : sed 
Socratem ipsum scurram Atticum fuisae dioebat 
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236. The Present Infinitive is used instead of the Past-Lnper- 
fect Indicative in lively descriptions of actions and emotions. 

Thus when Sallust is describing the proceedings of Catiline 
just before the outbreak of his conspiracy, he writes — 

Interea Romae multa simul mdiri; Consul! insidias tendeft^ 
parare incendia, opportuna looa armatis hominibus M- 
dere: ipse cum telo esse, item alios itibere: horiariy nti 
semper intent! paratique essent: dies noctesque/es^tfutre, 
vigilarey nequo insomnia ncque labore/o^t^ori. 
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And when he describes Catiline's exertions in the final batti( 

Interea Catilina cum ezpeditis in prima acie versari, labor- 
antibus siuxurrere, integros pro sanciis arcesaere: omnia 
providerej multum ipse pugnarCj saepe hostem ferire; 
strenoi militis et boni imperatoris offioia simnl exseque- 
batur. 



DISJUNCTIVE QUESTIONS. 

237. Disjunctive questions are those in which the negation of 
one involves the affirmation of the other ; as, for example — 

" Whdher is it easier to say, Thy sins be forgiven thee, or 
to say, Arise and walk ? '' 

They are introduced in Latin chiefly by the first of the four 
following forms : — 

1. utrum an or -ne. 

2. -ne an. 

3. an. 

4. -ne. 

Utrum ea vestra^ an nostra culpa est ? 

Utrum malles te, si potestas esset, semel ut Laelium con- 
sulem, an ut Cinnam quater ? 

Utrum tandem beatior C. Marius tum, cum Cimbricae vic- 
toriae gloriam cum collega Gatulo communicavit, an cum 
civili beUo victor iratus necessariis Catuli deprecantibus 
non semel respondit, sed saepe, '^ Moriatur ? '' 

Isne est, quern quaere, an non ? — Teb. 

Quaeritur Corinthiis beUum indicamus, an non. 

Fallor, an arma sonant ? — Ov. 

Fiat, necne fiat, id quaeritur. 

Iphicrates, cum interrogaretur utrum pluris patrem mat- 
remne faceret, '' matrem," inquit. 
NoiB. — In translating English into Latin care must be taken 

N 
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to distinguish whether , , , or introducing disjunctive questions, 
from whether . . . or expressing conditions ; as, " Whether we 
live, therefore, or die, we are the Lord's." 

The conditional whether ... or is usually expressed in Latin 
by sive . . . seu, or seu . . . seu. 

ARRANQEMENT OF WORDS IN SENTENCES. 

238. 1. Enim and vero rarely stand at the beginning of a 
sentence ; autem, quoque, and quidem never — 

Zeno plurimis novis verbis usus est : nova enim dicebat 

Num turn ingemuisse Epaminondam putas, cum una com 
sanguine vitam effluere sentiret? Imperantem enim 
patriam Lacedaemoniis relinquebat, quam acceperat 
servientem. 

Croesus hostium vim se perversurum putavit: pervertit 
autem suam. 

Zenoni licuit, cum rem aliquam invenisset inusitatam, in- 
auditum quoque ei rei nomen imponere. 

Philosophia vero, omnimn mater artium, quid est aliud nisi, 
ut Plato, donum, ut ego, inventum deorum ? 

Ne vos quidem, indices, ei, qui me absolvistis, mortem 
timueritis. Nee enim cuiquam bono mali quicquam 
evenire potest, nee vivo nee mortuo, nee unquam eius 
res a deis immortalibus neglegentur, nee mihi ipsi hoc 
accidit fortuito. Neo vero ego eis, a quibus accusatos 
aut a quibus condemnatus sum, habeo quid snccenseam, 
nisi quod mihi nocere se crediderunt. 

Nee vero umquam ne ingemiscit qtddem vir fortis et sapiens 
nisi forte ut se intendat ad firmitatem, ut in stadio cur- 
sores exclamant quam maxime possunt. Faciunt idem, 
cum exercentur, athletae ; pugiles vero, etiam cum feri- 
unt adversarium, in iactandis caestibus ingemiscunt ; non 
quod doleant animove succumbant, sed quia profiindenda 
voce omne corpus intenditur, venitque plaga vehementior. 
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Note. — ^An emphatic word or phrase always comes between 
ne and quidem ; thus — 

Ego ne utilem quidem arbitror esse nobis fdturarmn remm 

scientiam. 
Iphicrates fuit talis dux, ut ne de maioribus natu quidem ei 
quisquam anteponeretor. 

2. Words and phrases relating to the subject of a sentence are 
placed close to the subject — 

Diyitiacus mtdtis cum lacrimis Caesarem complezus obse- 

crare coepit. . . • 
Dumnorix gratia et largitione apud Sequanos plurimum 

poterat. . . . 
Helvetii omnium rerum inapia adducU legatos de deditione 

ad Caesarem mittunt. 
GaUi propter hominum mvltUudinem agrigve inopiam trans 

Bhenum colonias mittebant. 
Caesar exercUum suum hiematum in fines Aeduoram duzit. 

3. Emphasis is obtained when contrasted words are placed 
close to each other — 

Caesar ad Lingonas litteras nuntiosque misit. . . . 

Pompeio Senaius totam rempublicam, omnem Italiae pubem, 
cuncta popuU Bomani arma commisit. 

Interim cotidie Caesar Aeduos frumentum quod essent publico 
polliciti flagitare. 

Fuit antea tempus cum Germanos GaUi virtute superarent. 

Olim 

Rusbicus urbanum murem mus paupere fertur 

Accepisse cavo, veterem vetus hoepes amicum, — ^HoB. 

Ita placet stoicis, quae in terris gignuntnr, ad usum hominum 
omnia creari, homines autem hominum causa esse gene- 
rates, ut ipsi inter se aliis alii prodesse possent. 

Cantabit Taenns coram lairone viator, — Jut. 

Non semper viator a latrone, nonnnnquam etiam latro a 
viatore ocdiSStar. 
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ISi me iratom, Sezte, putas tibi ? 

Nam quid igitar aliud in iudicium venit, nisi uter ubri 

insidias feoerit ? 
Ego tibi irasoerer ? Uhi ego possem irasci ? 
Quid mihi sine te umquam aut ttbi sine me iucundum fuit ? 
rus, quando ego te aspiciam ? — Hob. 
In omni re vinoit imitationem Veritas. 

4. Attention is directed to emphatic words by separatang 
them by means of unempbatic words (often personal pronomis) 
from other words with which they are in grammatical agreement^ 
or even from words with which they are compounded — 

lustitia est omnium domina ac regina virttUwn. 

Huno tu hostem, Cato, contemnis ? 

Miaericordiam spoliatio consulatas magnam habere debet, 

indices. Una enim erijpitmtur cum consulatu omnia. 

Invidiam vero his temporibus habere consulatus ipse 

ntdlam potest 
Yercingetorix, levi facto equestri proelio cUqtie eo aecundo^ 

in castra exercitum reduzit. 
Sum enim consecuttiSj non modo ut domus tua tota, sed nt 

cuncta civitas me tibi esse amicissimum esse cognoe- 

ceret 

Lydia, die per omnes 

Te deos oro, Sybarin cur properes amando 

Perdere ? — Hob. 

Per mihi, per, inquam, gratvm feceris, si in hoc tarn diligens 

fueris, quam soles in iis rebus, quas me valde velle 

arbitraris. 
Helvetii legates ad Caesarem mittunt, qui dicerent, sibi 

esse in animo sine ullo maleficio iter per provinciam 

facere, propterea quod cHivd iter haberent wuUum. 
Arma cuncti spectant et heUum. 
lustum est bellum, quibus necessarium, et pia anna, 

quibus ntiUa nisi in armis relinquitur apea, 

5. Co-ordinate sentences, connected by et and its equivalents. 
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are avoided as mucli as is possible by Latin prose writers; 

thus — 

English. Latin. 

Caesar fortified his camp mnd left Caesar xnimitiB castris duas ibi 

two legions in it. legiones reliquit. 

Jugortha is put in .chains and lugurtha SuUae vinctos traditur. 
handed over to Sulla. 

On the other hand, Latin poetry, especially the Odes of 
Horace, abounds with co-ordinate sentences — 

Saevius ventis agitatur ingens 
Finns, et celsae graviore casu 
Decidunt turres, feriuntque summos 
Fulmina montes. — Hob. 

Et me fecere poetam 
Pierides ; sunt et mihi carmina ; me quoque dicunt 
Yatem pastores ; sed non ego credulus illis. — Yirg. 

6. Very frequently co-ordinate words and sentences are put 
ride by side without any conjunction — 

Gloriam, honorem, imperium bonus et ignavus aequo sibi 
exoptant 

Nos libertatem militibus, iura, leges, indicia, imperium 
orbis terrae, dignitatem, pacem, otium poUicemur. 

Obsidibus receptis, exercitum reducit ad mare, naves 
invenit refectas. 

Belgae ab extremis Galliae finibus oriuntur ; pertinent ad 
inferiorem partem fluminis Bheni; spectant in septen- 
trionem et orientem solem. 

Nat lupus inter oves : fulvos vehit unda leones : 
Unda vehit tigres. — Ovid (describing the Dduge). 

Populus Alcidae gratissima, vitis laccho, 
Formosae myrtus Yeneri, sua laurea Phoebo ; 
Phyllis amat corulos ; illas dum Phyllis amabit. 
Nee myrtus vincet corulos, nee laurea Phoebi. — Yibg. 

Fraxinus in silvis pulcherrima, pinus in hortis, 
Populus in fluviis, abies in montibus altis. — Yuig. 
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7. The Verb, as a general rule, comes at the end of the 
sentence. But parts of Sum^ as a rule, do not stand last in the 
sentence — 

Horum omnium fortissimi sunt Belgae, propterea quod a 
cultu atque humanitate Provinciae longissime absurd^ 
minimeque ad eos mercatores saepe commeant atque ea, 
quae ad effeminandos animos jpertinent^ important ; proz- 
imique surd Germanis, qui trans Bhenum incolwnt^ 
quibuscum continenter bellum gerunt; qua de causa 
Helvetii quoque reliquos Gallos virtute praecedunt, quod 
fere quotidianis proeliis cum Germanis contendurUj cum 
aut suis finibus eos prohihentj aut ipsi in eorum finibus 
bellum gerwnt. 

Hence it is that when emphasis is to be thrown on the verb, 
it is placed first in the sentence — 

Tum dictator, silentio facto, ''Bene habet," inquit, ''Quirites. 

Vidt disciplina militaris, vicit imperii maiestaa. quae in 

discrimine fuerunt, an ulla post banc diem essent." 
Ed caeleste numen : es, magne luppiter. 
RedirUegravit luctum in castris consulum adventus, ut vix 

ab eis abstinerent manus, quorum temeritate in eum 

locum deducti essent. 

8. In English we call any combination of Principal and 
Dependent sentences a Period. In Latin, to constitute a period, 
part, at least, of the principal sentence must follow the depen- 
dent sentence (or sentences)* 

Thus the following are Periods in Latin — 

Quae acciderunt, omnia dizi futura. 

Fuisti saepe, credo, cum Athenis esses, in scholis philoso- 

phorum. 
Ego, si quae volo expediero, brevi tempore te, ut spero, 

videbo. 
Romae quia postea non fuisti, quam a me discesseras, 

miratus sum. 
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Hostes proelio superati, simnl atque se ex fdga receperunt, 
statiin ad Caesarem legates de pace miserunt. 

Gonstabat eos, qui concidentem vulneribus Cn. Pompeium 
vidissent, cum in illo ipso acerbissimo miserrimoque 
spectaculo sibi timerent, quod se classe hostium circum- 
fusos yiderent, nihil aliud turn egisse, nisi ut remiges 
hortarentur et ut salutem adipiscerentur fdga; postea- 
quam Tyrum venissent, turn afflictari lamentarique 
coepisse. 

Socrates, cum esset ex eo quaesitum, Archelaum Perdiccae 
filium, qui tum fortunatissimus haberetur, nonne beatum 
putaret? '^ Haud scio,'' inquit, ^^nunquam enim cum 
eo coUocutus sum.'' 

Darius in fuga, cum aquam turbidam et cadaveribus 
inquinatam bibisset, negavit unquam se bibisse iucundius. 
Nunquam videlicet sitiens biberat. 

Timotbeum, clarum hominem Athenis et principem civitatis, 
ferunt, cum cenavisset apud Platonem eoque convivio 
admodum delectatus esset yidissetque eum postridie, 
dixisse : " vestrae quidem cenae non solum in praesentia, 
sed etiam postero die iucundae sunt/' 

Socrates, in pompa cum magna vis auri argentique ferretur, 
" Quam multa non desidero," inquit. 

Praeclare Anaxagoras, qui cum Lampsaci moreretur, 
quaerentibus amicis, velletne .Clazomenas in patriam, si 
quid accidisset, auferri: "Nihil necesse est/' inquit, 
*' undique enim ad inferos tantundem viae est." 

E Lacedaemoniis, qui in Thermopylis occiderunt^ unus, cum 
Perses hostis in colloquio dixisset glorians ^^ Solem prae 
iaculorum multitudine et sagittarum non yidebitis :" "In 
umbra igitur," inquit, " pugnabimus." 

Themistocles, cum ei Simonides aut quis alius artem 
memoriae polliceretur, " Oblivionis," inquit, " mallem : 
nam memini etiam quae nolo, oblivisci non possum quae 
yolo." 



PART VI L 



PROSODY. 



239. Fbosodt teaclies the quantity of syllables, and the laws 
of metre. 

By qwmtity is meant tlie state of a syllable with respect to 
the time required to pronounce it. 

1. &IJLES OF QVAJfTITT. 

240. Syllables are long, as in fines. 

„ short, as in &m6r. 



doubtful, as the first in p&trem. 



241. A syllable is long by nature^ when its vowel has 
naturally the long pronunciation, as sol, cur. 

242. A syllable is long by position, when by reason of two or 
more following consonants, or a double consonant, its pronuncia- 
tion is lengthened ; thus in verse — 

though ^, thou arty is short, est, he is, is long ; 
though f&ois is short, its nominative fax, torchj is long. 
With regard to lengthening of vowels by position, observe — 

1. That the two consonants need not be in the same word — 

<Juis oanerdt Nymphas ? — Vibg. 

2. That h is not reckoned as a consonant for this purpose— 

Inoipe, si quid habes. — Vibg. 
soo 
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8. That qv, is regarded as a single letter — 
Gtiudet Squis canibusque. — Hob. 

4. That a vowel, naturallyl^sliort, before a mvie followed hy 
a liqmd is in many cases, especially when the liquid 
is r, of doubtful quantity — 

Natum ante ora p&tris, patrem qui obtruncat ad 
aras. — Virg. 

But when a vowel is naturally long, it cannot be shortened 
before a mute and liquid ; thus — ^m&ter, matris, matri, etc. 

243. Diphthongs are long, as aurum, poena. But prae is 
shortened before a vowel in a compound word, as — 

lamque novi pri^eunt fasces, nova purpura fulget. — Ov. 

244. Where two vowels have been formed into one by con- 
traction the syllable is long, as cogo, from co-&go ; tibicen, from 
tibiicen. 

245. A vowel before another vowel in the same word, even 
if h comes between them, is short, as filius, trSho, prdhibeo. 
Exceptions are — 

1. The old genitive of the A declension, aurai, pictai — 

Dives equum, dives pictai vestis et auri. — Virg. 

2. The i in fro, except -er- follows, as fram, fret ; but freri, 

freret — 

Omnia nunc frunt, freri quae posse negabam. 

3. Genitives in -diia have the i common in illius, ist^tis, ipsius, 

ullius, nullius, solius. But alius is always long, and 
alterius usually short. 

4. Yowels in words from the Greek, when the original vowels 
lare long, as aer, heroas, academia. 
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Quantify of Final Syllables, 

246. Monosyllabic words ending in a vowel are generally 

long, as 

a, da, de, 

si, pro, me, 

except tlie enclitics -qug, -ng, -y3. 

247. Monosyllabic words ending in a single consonant, except 
6, d^ Ij ty are usually long ; thus — 

1. sic, sin, grus, mos (moris), 
ver, par, siis, 6s (oris). 

But 2. &b, &d, f^l, 
S,t, lit, m^l, 
quid, sSd, vSl. 

Tbe following are exceptions to 1 : — 

file, n5c, qms, 

in, vir, pSr, 

c5r, lS,c, Is, 

OS (ossis), fSr. 
Exceptions to 2 are sal and sol. 



248. For words of more than one syllable — 

A final is short — 

In all cases of nouns and adjectives, except the ablative 
singular, and the vocative of Greek nouns in -as ; thus — 
port&, bonS,, nomin^, lampad^; but porta (abl.) and 
Aenea, voc. and abl. of Aeneas. 

A final is long — 

1. In the Imperative of the first conjugation, as ama. 

2. In Prepositions, Adverbs, and Numerals, as contra, 

frustra, triginta. 
But it& and quiS, are short. 
E final is short in most words, as 
matrS, iudicS, ponS, nemp€, facilS, amaverS. 
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E final is long — 

1. In the Ablative of the E declension, facie, re. 

2. In the Lnperatiye of the second conjugation, monS. 

3. In Adverbs in e formed from adjectives in us, as docte, 

except ben^, malg, infemd, and supernS. 

4. In words from the Greek long vowel, as Dirce, TempS, 

nymphe. 

/ final is long, as 

amavi, domini, patri, moneri, uti, iiti. 
But nisi and quasi are short. 
Mihi, tibi, sibi, ubi, ibi, are doubtful. 
Greek datives and vocatives have i short, as Paridi, Alexi. 

O final is long, as 

domino, auro, monendo, amb5, omnino, falso. 

Exceptions are — 

1. The adverbs m$d5, cit5, immd ; the numerals du5, octd ; 

the pronoun dgd ; and the imperative cSd5. 

2. The first persons of verbs in o became gradually doubt- 

ful, as amo, rogo. Scid and nesci5 are usually short. 

3. The nominative of the consonant- declension ending in 

became gradually doubtful, as virgo, homo. 

U final is long, as comu, diu. 

249. Words of more than one syllable ending in any single 
consonant, except 5, have as a rule the final syllable short; 
thus — 

C, donSc, iUic (pronoun). 

D, aptld, illud. 

L, consul, vigil, s^mSl. 
N. carmSn, nomSn, flamSn, tibic^n. 
B. amdr, orat6r, augur, aggSr, rhetdr. 
T. capflt, am&t, audit. 
Exceptions — 

Blic and istic (adverbs). 

NihQ has the final syllable doubtful. 

Words from the Greek, as Aenean, aer, aether^ crater. 
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250. AS final is long, as portas, civitas, amas. But an2s, 
dw^^ and Greek nominatives in as, gen. ftdis, as Aro&s, and 
Greek aco. pL as hero&s, lampad&s. 

E8 final is long, as pomites, facies, amds, audies, legerSs, pes. 
The following are exceptions : — 

1. Some nouns of the consonani-declension which haye 

genitives in -idis, -Stis, -itis, as obsSs, segSs, mi]&. 
But abies, aries, paries, have es long. 

2. Compounds of ds (^om sum), as adte, potSs. 

3. Greek nominatives, like Arcades. 

4. The preposition pen^s. 

75 final is short, as ignis, duels, tradis, humilis. Exceptions 
are — 

1. The dative and ablative plural, as dominis, slgnis, nobis, 

vobis. 

2. The nominative and accusative plural of the I declension, 

as classis. 

3. The second pers. sing, of the fourth conjugation, as 

audis. 

4. The verbs vis, sis, fis, velis, nolis, malis. 
Sanguis and pulvis are doubtful. 

* 

08 final is long, as dominos, magnds, illos, arbos, bonds. 
Exceptions are — compos and impos, and some Greek words as 
Delos. 

TJS final is short, as dominiis, decus, opils, fructiis, fontibtis, 
amamils. Exceptions are — 

1. Contracted cases of the TJ declension, as gen. sing. 

fructus and nom. and ace. pL fructus. 

2. Nouns in u& of the consonant declension which have 

long u in the genitive, as palus, telltis, virtus. 
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2. BULES OF METRE. 

251. A ikfne in Latin consists of a certain number of /ee^, 
arranged according to certain rules. 

A foot consists of a number of long or short syllables arranged 
in different combinations. 

252. The feet with which we have to do here are — 

1. The Dactyl, a long syllable, followed by two short 

syllables, as flumin&. 

2. The Spondee, two long syllables, as montes. 

3. The Iambus, a short followed by a long syllable, as 

&mas. 

4. The Trochee, a long followed by a short syllable, as 

aucUt. 



Hexameter Verse. 

253. The Hexameter consists of six feet, of which the first 
four must be Dactyls or Spondees, the fifbh generally a Dactyl, 
the sixth a Spondee or Trochee — 

Populils I Alcidae gra|tis8imS, | vitis I|acch5.; 
Fdrmo|sae myrtus YdnS|ri, su& | latirgft Fhoebo; 
Phyllis &|mat cdrujlos ; il|las dum | Phyllis &{mabit, 
NSc myr|tus vin|cSt cdrfijlos, nSc | laurSft | Phoebi. — Virg. 

Occasionally the fifth foot is a Spondee, as — 
C&r& dd|um subo|les mag|num Idvis | incre|mentum. 



Caesura. 

254. It is essential to the harmony of a verse that one or 
more of its feet should be made up of parts of two words. The 
technical name for this arrangement is Caesura (cutting). 
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255. The most common Caesura is tliat which is called the 
Penthemineral, because it occurs at the end of five half-feet, 
thus — 

Aurea purpuream | subnectit fibula vestem. 

This Caesura is of itself sufficient to insure the harmony of 
the line. 

256. The Hephthemineral Caesura occurs at the end of senen. 
half-feet, thus — 

Ab love principium Musae ; | lovis omnia plena ; 
lUe colit terras ; illi | mea carmina curae. 

But even in such verses the Penthemineral Caesura also, as 
here, generally occurs. 

257. Several Caesuras may occur in the same verse — 

Anna | virumque | cano | Troiae | qui primus ab oris. 
Maioresque | cadunt | altis | de montibus umbrae. 

Elegicu: Couplets, 

258. An Elegiac poem consists of Hexameter lines followed 
alternately by lines called Pentameters. 

The Pentameter consists of two parts, thus — 
Dactyl, Dactyl, Long Syllable, || Dactyl, Dactyl, Long or Short Syllable. 

A Spondee may be used instead of one, or both, of the 
Dactyls in the first part. 

The following are examples of Pentameters — 

Alb& iu|gum niv3|o I| cum b5vd | vacca tu|litl|. 
Hic colar, | hie t^nSjam {| cum lovd | templ& md|o||. 
Sit c§.pi|tis damjno || B.om& so|lut& m§|i{|. 
Et nos|tras pS,tri|o || sanguine | tinguS m&|nus||. 
Victo|rem ter|ris || imposi|tura p§|d5m||. 

The last word in the line is generally a word of two syllables, 
and either a Noun, Verb, or Pronoun. 
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259. The following are examples of Elegiac couplets — 

Ipsa doce quae sis. Hominum sententia fallax. 
Optima tu proprii nominis auctor eris. — Ov. 

Navita puppe sedens, " Delphina videbimus," inquit, 
" Humida cum pulso nox erit orta die/' — Ov. 

Spes alit agricolas, spes sulcis credit aratis 
Semina, quae magno fenore reddat ager. — Tib. 

Quamvis nulla mei superest tibi cura, Neaera, 
Sis felix, et sint Candida fata tua. — Tib. 

Quam yellem tecum longas requiescere noctes, 
Et tecum longos pervigilare dies. — Tib; 

Magni saepe duces, magni cecidere tjranni : 
Et Tbebae steterunt, altaque Troia fuit. — Pbop. 

Nil agis : insidias in me componis inanes : 
Tendis iners docto retia nota mihi. — ^Pbop. 

Haud ullas portabis opes Acberontis ad undas 
Nudus ab nfema, stulte, vehere rate. 

Victor cum yictis pariter miscebimur Indis : 

Consule cum Mario, capte lugurtha, sedes. — ^Pbop. 

Non ego laudari euro, mea Delia : tecum 
Dummodo sim, quaeso segnis inersque vocer. 

Te spectem, suprema mihi cum venerit hora, 
Te teneam morions deficiente manu. — Tib. 

Cetera iampridem didici puerilibus annis ; 

Non tamen idcirco praetereunda mihi. 
Moenia Dardanides nuper nova fecerat Bus : 

Bus adhuc Asiae dives habebat opes. 
Creditur armiferae signum caeleste Minervae 

Urbis in Biacae desiluisse iuga. 
Cura videre fuit : vidi templumque locumque. 

Hoc superest iUic : Pallada Boma tenet. — Ov. 
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Elision, 

260. When a word be^nning with a vowel or h follows a 
word ending in a vowel or diphthong or m, this vowel or 
diphthong or m (with the vowel preceding it) is elided, and 
does not count as a separate syllable. 

Thus, in the following lines, the syllables printed in itoZtcs 
do not count in the verse — 

Carmina nulla canam ; non, me pascente, capeUae 
Florentem cytist^m et salices carpetis amaras. — ^Vme. 

Saepe malt^m hoc nobis, si mens non laeva fuisset, 
De caelo tactas memini praedicere quercus. — Yibg. 

Yerttm haec tanti^m alias inter caput oztulit urbes 
Quantum lenta sclent inter vibuma cupressi. — ^Vibo. 

Ah, virgo infelix, quae te dementia cepit I — ^Vibo. 
Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim. 

Certe equidem audieram, qua se subducere colles 
Inoipiunt, mollique iugum demittere clivo 
Usque ad aquam et veteres, iam fracta cacumina, fagos 
Omnia carminibus vestrum servasse Menalcan. — ^Yibq. 

Yix ea fatus erat, summo cum monte videmus 
Ipst^m inter peoudes vasta se mole moventem 
Pastorem Polyphemt^m et litora nota petentem, 
Monstrt^m horrendi^m, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum. 

— ViEG. 

Quod mare non novit, quae nescit Ariona tellus ? 

Carmine currentes ille tenebat aquas. 
Saepe sequens agnam lupus est a voce retentus, 

Saepe avidum fugiens restitit agna lupum ; 
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Saepe canes leporesque umbra cnbuere sub una, 

Et stetit in saxo proxima cerva leae ; 
Et sine lite loquax cum Palladis alite cornix 

Sedit, et aooipitri iuncta columba fuit. — Ov. 

Hei mihi difficile est imitari gaudia falsa, 
Difficile est tristi fingere mente iocum. — Tib. 

Portum tetigere oarinae, 
Puppibus et laeti nautoe imposuere coronas. — ^Yiro. 

Humida solstitia atqtie hiemes orate serenas, 
Agricoloe, hiberno laetissima pulyere farra, 
Laetus ager. — ^Viro, 

Note 1. — The interjections and heu are not elided — 
Flumina amem silvasque inglorius. ubi campi. . . . — 

ViRO. 

Heu, Heu, quam pingui macer est mihi taurus in ervo.— 

ViRG. 

NoTB 2. — Sometimes a long vowel is shortened and not 
elided — 

Credimus ? an, qui amant, ipsi sibi somnia fingunt ? — Yirg. 

Torva leaena lupum sequitur ; lupus ipse capellam ; 

Florentem cy tisum sequitur lasciva capella ; 

Te Corydon, Alexi : trahit sua quemque voluptas. — Vnto. 

Strophades Graio stant nomine dictae^ 
Insulae lonio in magno. — ^Yiro. 
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Labials, . 

Lapis declined, . 

Letters of Latin Alphabet, 

Licet, aUAoujjr^, 

Liquids, . 

Locative Case, . 

M, a nasal, 

Magister declined, 

Male coi^ugated. 

Mare declined, . 

Memini.with Genitive or Accusative, 

Metre, rules of, . 

Misereor with Genitive, 

Miseresco with Genitive, 

Miseror with Accusative^ 

Moneo conjugated, 

Moneor conjugated. 

Mutes, . « 



N, a nasal, 
Narratio obUqua, 
Ne, ... 
Ne quidem, 
Ne quis, quid, etc, 
Nemo decUned, 
Neuter Nouns, . 
Nl and Nisi, . 
Nolo conjugated, 
Nomen declined. 
Nominative, 
Nostras, . 
Noun, 
Nouns, Declension of, 
Nubes declined. 
Numbers of Nouns, 
Numerals, . • 

O, sound of, . 

0-nouns, . 

Ob, . 

Object^ 

Objective Genitive, 

Oblique Narration, 



PAOS 

70 

72 

167 



8 

8 

29 

1 

174 
8 
20,87 

8 

13 

99 

27 

149 

205 

149 

149 

149 

99 

105 

2 



8 

188 
76, 168 
195 
171 
74 
16,85 
174 
116 
85 
16 
4 
186 
9 
25 
10 
84 

1 

12 
47, 167 
5 
60 
188 
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INDEX. 



ObliTlBcor with genlttye or accus- 
ative, 
Odi coAjogatedy 



P, a labial mate^ 
Partidea Inseparable, 
Participles, 

Participles with genitive, 
Partior coi\Jagated, . 
Passive Voice, . 
Passive Verbs, . 
Pater declined, . 
Patior conjugated, . 
Penes, . . 
Per, .... 
Perfect Tenses, . 
Periods in Latin, 
Plerique declined, . 
Pone,. 

Porta declined, . 
Possum conjugated, 
Post, . . 
Postquam, . 
Prae, .... 
Praeter, . 
Pxaeteritives, . « 
Predicate, ^ . , 
Prepositions, . 

with Accusative, 

— with AbUtive, 
— — in Ck>mpo8ition, 

Price, 

Primary Tenses, 
Principal Parts of Verbs, 
Priusquam, 
Pro, ... . 
Procul, . . . 
Pronoun, . 
Pronouns, Personal, . 

- Beflexive, . 

Possessive, 

Conjunctive, 

Interrogative, 

Indefinite, 

Demonstrative, 

— — Compound, 

Pronominal Adjectives, 
Prope, 
Propter, . 
Prosody, . 
Protasis, . 
Puer declined. 



PAQB 

149 
136 



2 

167 

87 

142 

112 

102 

108 

27 

118 

167 

47, 167 

6,43 

198 

74 

168 

10 

96 

47,168 

90,173 

168 

47, 168 

126 

4 

19, 47, 164 
164 
160 
166 
91 
76 
127 
90,173 
47,163 
163 
4 
67 
67 
68 
68 
70 
71 
71 
183 
74 
169 
47, 169 
200 
176 
18 



Q, a guttural mute^ . 
Qualis— Talis, . 
Quamquam, 

Quamvis, . . . , 
Quando, .... 
Quandoquidem, 
Quantity, rules o^ . 
Quantus— Tantus, . 
Quasi, .... 
Quemadmodum, 
Questions, Direct, . 
Questions, Indirect^ . 
Qui declined, . 

Agreement with antecedent, 

Uses of, . . . 

Quia and Quod, hwnvM^ . 

Quicumque, 

Quidam, .... 

Quidem, position of, in sentence, 

QuiUbet, .... 

Quinam and Quisnam, 

Quin, .... 

Quin=qui non, . 

Quis, Interrogative, . 

Quis, Indefinite, 

Quispiam,-. 

Quisquam, 

Quisque, .... 

Quisquis, .... 

Quivis, .... 

Quo, 

Quo— Eo, .... 
Quoad, .... 
Quod and Quia, 
Quouiam, .... 
Quoque, .... 
Qnoque, position of, in sentence, 
Quot— Tot, 

Quoties, .... 
Quum, .... 



B, a liquid, 

Becens declined, 

Befert, with mefi, etc., . 

Beflexive Pronoun, . 

Bego conjugated, 

Begor conjugated, . 

Belative, uses of, 

Belative clauses, 

Belative connecting sentences, 

Bes declined, . 

Soman Calendar, 



PAOK 

2 

186 
174 
174 
173 

in 

200 
186 
175 
176 
77 
78 



69 
178 
172 
183 
18S 
194 
183 
183 
168^170 
182 

70 

71 
183 
184 
184 
184 
183 
168 
186 
173 
172 
168»172 

66 
194 
186 
ITS 



3 
38 

125 

67 

100 

106 

178 

181 

181 

42 

91 



INDEX. 



S, a spirant, 
ScrilM declined. 
Sentence, Simple forms of, 

- Expanded, . 
Sentence, Compound, 

Co-ordinate, 

Pinal, 

Sequence of Tenses, 

Si, . . 

Sicut, 

Signum declined, 

Simul, Conjunction, 

Simul, Preposition, 

Sine with Subjunctlye, 

Sine, Preposition, 

Siquidem, . 

Soror declined, . 

Space, 

Stem, 

Sub with Accusative, 

with Ablative, 

Subject of Sentence, 
Subjective Genitive, 
Subjunctive Hood, 

— - in Simple Sentence, 

with Final Sentence, , 

with Consecutive Sen 

tence, 

- in Questions, 

in Relative Clause, 

Subordinative Coi^unctions, 
Subter, 
Sni declined. 
Sum conjugated, 

Compounds of, 

— — with Genitive, 

with Dative, 

with Ablative, 

Sunt qui putant. 
Super with Accusative, 

with Ablative, 

Supines, 

Supine-stem, 

Supra, 

8ns declined, 

T, a dental, 
Talis— Qualis, 
Tam^Quam, . 
Tamquam, 
Tantus— Quantus, 
Temporal Coii^unctions, 



VAOE 

3 

. 12 

6 

. 62 

. 63 

. 03 

. 76 

. T« 

174, 175 

. 176 

. IS 

. 178 

. 164 

. 169 

47,164 

. 172 

29 

86 

6 

47, 159 

47,164 

6 

. 60 

. 69 

. 61 

. 76 



. 76 

. 183 

. 182 

. 168 

47, 160 

. 67 

94 

95 

96 

. 97 

96 

. 181 

47,160 

47,164 

64 

. 66 

. 160 

. 40 

2 

. 186 
. 186 
. 176 
. 186 
. 88 



Tenses, Historic, 

- Imperfect, 
' Perfect, 

Primary, 

Sequence of, 

Tener declined. 
Tonus, . , 
Time, 

Tot— Quot, 
Trans, 

Transitive Verb, 
Tres declined, . 
Tristis declined, 
Tu declined. 



U, Sound of, 
IT-Nouns, . . 
Ubi, . . . 
Ullus declined, . 
Ultra, 

Uniperaonal Verbs, 
Unus declined, . 
Unusquisque, . 
Ut, loTien, . . 
Ut, final, . 
Uti, final, . 
Ut, consecutive, 
Ut nemo, nullus, etc, 

Ut, (Cii(hon4^ 

Ut,a«, 

Ut^Ita, 



Uterlibet, 

Uterque, 

Utervis, 

Utor conjugated. 



V, Sound of, . . . . . 8 

Value, 91 

Velut, 175 

Verb, 4 

Verbs, Active,- . . . . . 6, 98 

Passive, 102 

Deponent, .... 108 

— — Unipersonal, .... 128 

Defective, .... 126 

Table of, . . . .127 

Copulative, . . . .146 

with Genitive, . . ,148 

with two Accusatives, . . 147 

with Dative, . . .149 

with Ablative, ... 150 
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PAOI 

. 76 
. «,7 
.6,45 
. 76 
. 76 
. 21 
. 164 
. 87 
. 186 

47,160 
4 

*. 85 
. 28 
. 67 



. 1,8 

40,42 

. 173 

. 74 

. 160 

. 128 

. 85 

. 184 
89, 178 

. 168 

. 168 

. 170 

. 171 

. 174 

. 175 

. 186 

. 186 

. 185 

. 185 

. Ill 



3l6 



INDEX. 



PAOB 

Twbsinio, » . . . . lOS 

VerlMdNoimi, 68 

— — AdJoctiTMi • • t • 60 
YttPt«r eoi^ogated, . • • .110 
Vftreor n«b • • • • • .169 
Veroor iit» . . . • . .169 
Tero, Position of, in Scntonce, . 194 

Veraui, 160 

Vir declined, . . . . .18 
TocatiTe, ...... 19 



Yolo 4sonJvgated, 
Vowel Bounds, . 



PAOl 

115 



W, not a Latin letter, 
X, a doable letter, . 
Y, in words from the Oreek, 
Z, in words from the Oreek, 
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HISTORY 

An English History for the Use 

of Public Schools. 

By the Rev. J. Franck Bright, M.A., Fellow of University College^ 
and Historical Lecturer in BalHol^ New^ and University Colleges, Oxford; 
late Master of the Modern School in Marlborough College, 

With numerous Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 

This work is divided into three Periods of convenient and handy 
size, especially adapted for use in Schools, as well as for Students 
reading specisd portions of History for local and other Examinations. 
It will also be issued in one complete Volume. 

Period I. — ^MEDiiEVAL Monarchy : The departure of the Romans, to 
Richard III. From A.D. 449 to A.D. 1485. 4^. td, [Now Ready, 

Period II. — Personal Monarchy : Henry VII. to James II. From a.d. 
1485 to A.D. 1688. \In December, 

Period HI. — Constitutional Monarchy : William and Mary, to the 

present time. Rrom a.d. 1688 to a.d. 1837. \In the press. 

About five years ago, after a meeting of a considerable number of Public School Masters, 
it was proposed to the Author that he should write a School History of England. As the 
suggestion was generally supported he undertook the task. The work was intended to 
supply some deficiencies felt to exist in the School Books which were at that time procur- 
able. It was hoped that the work would be completed in three years, but a series oif 
untoward events has postponed its completion till now. The Author has attempted to 
embody, in the present publication, so much of the fruit of many years' historical reading, 
and of considerable experience in teaching history, as he believes will be useful in 
rendering the study at once an instructive and an interesting pursuit for boys. Starting 
from the supposition that his readers know but little of the subject, he has tried to give a 
plain narrative of events, and at the same time so far to trace their connection, causes, and 
effects, as to supply the student with a more reasonable and intelligent idea of the course 
of English History than is ^ven by any mere compendium of facts. It has been thoughc 
convenient to retam the ordmary divisions into reigns, and to follow primarily, throughout, 
the Political History of the country ; at the same time considerable care has been given 
to bring out the great Social Changes which have occurred from time to time, and to follow 
the growth of the people and nation at large, as well as that of the Monarchy or of special 
classes. A considerable number of genealogies of the leading Houses of the X4th and zstH 
centuries have been introduced to illustrate that period. The later periods are related at 
considerably greater length than the earlier ones. The foreign events in which England 
took part have been, as far as space allowed, brought into due prominence ; while by thta 
addition of numerous maps and plans, in which every name mentioned will be found, it is 
hoped that reference to a separate atlas will be found unnecessary. The marginal 
analysis has been collected at the beginning of the volume, so as to form an abstract of tha 
History, suitable for the use of those who are beginning the study. 

(S^ Specimen Page, No. i.) 
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HISTORICAL HANDBOOKS 

Edited hy 
OSCAR BROWNING, M.A., 

FBLLOW OF king's COLLBGB, CAMBRIDGB ; ASSISTANT-MASTBR AT BTON COLLEGS. 

Small 8vo. 
[See Specimen Pagcs^ Nbs, 3 and 4.) 

History of the English Institutions. 

By Philip V. Smith, M.A., Barrister*at*Law ; Fili<m of Kin^s 
College^ Camhtidge, y, 6d, 

CONTENTS. 

fiodal antji Hocdt Omelopment of tit (!ton0titutiiutt 

OriglQ of the Engligh I&stitotioQ»^The Pdo^»*'Local Goverttnent, 

^on0tituent0 of $e ^eitml dutjyoritH* 

Thd King— Parliamcnf-Thc King's CounciL 

Central (S)ot)emment» 

Legislation— Judicature— The EKeoutiye-^Tazation-^UoiiolQgieal Table. 

Index and Glossary, 

" It contains in a short compass iw the history of our local institutions, from 

amount of information not otherwise acces- the Gemots of the iirst Teutonic settlers 

sible to students vrithout considerable re- down to the County Court, the Local 

search. The chapter on Local Government GovemmentBoard, and theSchoolBoud of 

in particular is well executed. It would OuroWn4»y,iatQpefouQ4."-^w4/i«iMnmr. 
be luU^ to name any other 1?ook in whIcH 

HlSTOtlY OF F&ENCIf LltEjUTtlRR 

Adapted from th( Bren^h of M. DemoGEOt, ky C, Biat>Gc 

" An excellent manual."— itf tkiiutuiki a |(ood and sufl&eient handbook."'-».ArM4 

** A clever adaptation."— ZMdbw QtuiK Qmurttrfy Mtoitw, 

itrly Rtvitw. "We cannot too highly ooauaead this 

'Ut ia clear* idiomatic^ and flowing, careful analysis of the diaracteristies of ^ 

possessing all Uie charaeteristies of gpod great French writer."— i*ii«JMAMl 

£nglish composition. Its perusal will fu»- ** Unlike most manuals, i| is readable at 

nish abundant evidence of the ridiness and well as acourate*"— i?r>l»* 
variety of French litctaturei of which it is 
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HISTORICAL HANDBOOKS--<xxa!^y,^^ 

The Roman Empire. a.d. 395-800. 

By A. M. CuRTEis, M.A., AssistanUMaster at Sherborne School^ 
late Fellow of Trinity College^ Oxford. 

With Maps. 3J. 6d, 

CONTENTS. 

Administrative and Legal Unity — ^Hie Christian Church in the First Four Centuries— 
The Barbarians on the Fro]l|ier--Century lY. — Church and State in Condtantinople, 
Eutropius and Chrysostbm— Cfarysostonx and the Empress Eudoxia-^Alanc and the Visi- 
eotns, 396*-4i9 — Genseric ana the Vandals, ^23-533— Attila and the Hunsj 435-453—' 
The *' Change of Government," commonly Called the Fall of the Western Empire, 475-526 
—The Emperor Justinian, 527-565 — ^The Empire in relation to the Barbarians of the East, 
450-650 — Mohammed and Mohammedanism, 622-711— The Popes and the I^ombards In 
Italy, 540-740 — The Franks and the Papacy, 500-800 — Synopsis of Historioal Events- 
Index. 

MAPS. 

Central Europe, about a.d. 400. — ^The Roman Empire at the beginning of the sixth 
Century. — Italy, 600-750. — Europe in the time of Charles the Great. 



** We have very carefully examined the 
chapters on the * Barbarians,' the Visigoths, 
the Vandals, and the Huns, and can pro- 
nounce them the best condensed account 
that we have read of the westerly va\^3i' 
tions.*'-'Aihe?ueum. 

** An admirable specimen of careful con- 
densation and good arrangement, and as d 
school boQ^ it will assuredly possess a high 
value. **—vSV»/j/«a«. 

" In this excellent and useful volume is 
condensed the history of four centuries. 
To most readers it is a history that is little 
known, and we may say to all readers that 
there is no history better worth knowing 
or more necessary to hfc studied/'-^Mi/r* 
and Queries, 

** He shows, when the narrow limits of 
his space allow him a little freedom, felicity 



of expression, discernment into charactd", 
and that curious delicacy of judgment 
which marks the man of taste as well as the 
sctio\sa,"-^Educational Tiikes. 

** The period with which ,it deals is 
neglected m schools for want of text-bo<^ks. 
but is full of most importaht historical 
teaching. Mr. Curteis' little book is admi* 
rably written for teaching purposes ; it is 
clear, definite, well-arranged, and inter* 
esting.*' — Academy. 

"Appears to be a good school book for 
the higher iQxiR&.** -^Westminster Review. 

*' Will prove of ^^tiX service to s^ud^nis, 
and we commend it to the notice of those 
iyho intend competing 14 the Civil Service 
Examinations, Mr. Cartels has executed 
his task with great care and judgment.'* 

Civil Service Gazftte. 



History of Modern English Law. 

By Sir Roland Knyvet Wilson, Bart., M.A., Barrister-at'La%v ; 
htte Fellow tf Kin^s Collide, Cambridge, 

Jj. td. 

English History in the XIVth Century* 

By Charles H. Pearson, M.A., Principal of the Presbyterian 
Ladies^ College^ Melbourne^ late Fellow of Oriel College^ O^ford^ and 
Professor of History in the University of Melbourne, 

[In the Press* 
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HISTORICAL HANDBOOA-S-^ontinvLed. 

The Great Rebellion. 

By the Editor. 

History of the French Revolution. 

By the Rev. J. Franck Bright, M. A., Fellow oj University College^ 
and Historical Lecturer in Balliol^ New, and University Colleges^ Oxford; 
late Master of the Modern School at Marlborough College, 

The Age of Chatham. 

By Sir W. R. Anson, Bart, M.A., Fellow of All Soul^ College^ and 
Vinerian Reader of Law^ Oxford, 

The Age of Pitt. 

By the Same. 

The Reign of Louis XI. 

By F. WiLLERT, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Exeter College^ 
Oxford. 

The Supremacy of Athens. 

By R. C. JEBB, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Coll^^ Cam- 
bridgey and Public Orator of the University, 

The Roman Revolution. From b.c. 133 to the 

Battle of Actium. 

By H. F. Pelham, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Exeter College^ 
Oxford. 

History of the United States. 

By Sir George Young, Bart., M.A., late Fellow of Triniiy College, 
Catnbridge, 

History of Rqman Political Institutions. 

By J. S. Reid, M.L., Chrisfs College^ Cambridge. 
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In preparaHon 

HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES 

Edited by 
THE REV. M. CREIGHTON, M.A., 

PBLLOW AND TUTOR OF MBRTON COLLBGB, OXFORD, 

With Frontispiece and Maps. 

The most important and the most difficult point in Historical Teaching is to awaken 
a real interest in the minds of Beginners. For this purpose concise handbooks are seldom 
useful. General sketches, however accurate in their outlines of political or constitutional 
development, and however well adapted to dispel false ideas, still do not make history a 
living thing to the young. They are most valuable as maps on which to trace the route 
beforehand and ^ow its direction, but they will seldom allure any one to take a walk. 

The object of this series of Historical Biographies is to try and select from English 
History a few men whose lives were lived in stirrmg times. The intention is to treat their 
lives and times in some little detail, and to group round them the most distinctive features 
of the periods before and after those in which they lived. 

It is hoped that in this way interest may be awakened without any sacrifice of accu- 
racy, and that personal sympathies may be kindled without forgetfulness of the principles 
involved. 

It may be added that round the lives of individuals it will be possible to bring together 
facts of social life in a clearer way, and to reproduce a more vivid picture of particular 
times than is possible in a historical handbook. ^ 

By reading Short Biographies a few clear ideas may be formed in the pupil's mind, 
which may stimulate to mrtner reading. A vivid impression of one period, however short, 
will carry the pupil onward and give more general histories sui interest in their turn. Some- 
thing, at least, will be gained if the pupil realises that men in past times lived and moved 
in the same sort of way as they do at present. ^ . 

It is proposed to issue the foUowmg Biographies adapted to the reading of pupils 
between the ages of za and 15 : 

1. Simon de Montfort. 5. The Duke of Marlborough. 

2. The Black Prince. 6. William Pitt, 

3. Sir Walter Raleigh. or. The Duke of Wellington. 

4. Oliver Cromwell. 



History of the Church under the 

Roman Empire^ a.d. 30-476. 

By the Rev. A. D. Crake, B.A., Chaplain of All Saints School^ 
Bloxham, 

Crown 8vo. 7j. 6d, 

A History of England for Children. 

By George Davys, 'DJ^.^ formerly Bishop of Peterborough. 

New Edition. i8mo. is, 6d, 
With twelve Coloured Illustrations. Square cr. 8vo. jj. 6d. 
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ENGLISH 

ENGLISH SCHOOL-CLASSICS 

With ttttuvduelions, atid l/btes at tkt tnd ofeaeh Book. 
Edited by FRANCIS STORR, B.A., 

CUlkr MASTBR op MOBBllN SUBJECTS IN MERCHANT TATLORS' SCHOOI., X^Ttf STCttOtXlF 
OP TRIMITV COLLBCB, CAMBRIBGS, AND BSIX DNIVBRSTTY SCHOI^S. 

Small 9vOn 
OSOHSOirS SHA^ONS : Winter. 

With Introduction to the Series, hy the Rer. J. Frakck Bright, M.A., Feflow gf 
University College, and Historical Lecturer in mUioU New, and University Colkgcs« 
Oxford ; late M^ter of the Modem School at Marlborough College. %$. 

COWPBR'S TASK. 

By Francis Storr, B.A., Chief Master of Modem Subjects in Merehant Taylors' 
School, ax. 

Pait I. (Book I.— The Sofa ; Book II.— The Timepieee) gtf. Pan II. (Book III. 
—The Garden; Book IV,— The Winter Eveniiig) ai Part III. (Book V.— The 
Winter Morning Walk ; Book VI.- The Winter Walkat Noon) 9^ 

SCOTT'S LAY OP THB LAST MINSTBEL. 

By J. SuRTEBs Phillpotts, M.A., Head Master of Bedford Schoolj formeriy 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. ' at. 6d. 

Part I. (Canto I., with Introdncd'on, &c.) gef. P^rt II. (Cantos 11. and Itl.} 9/. 
Fart III. (Cantos IV. and V.) gd. Part IV. (Canto VI.) gd, 

SCOTT'S LABT OF THB LAKE. 

By R. W. Taylor, M.A., Asastant-Master at Rugby SehooL ^* 

Part I, (Cantos I. and II.) 9/. Part II. (Cantos III. and IV.) ^d. Vmct UI. 
(Cantos V. and Vl.) gi/. 

NOTES TO SCOTT'S WAVERLEY. 

By H. W. Eve, M.Ai, Assistant-Master at WelUngton College. 

TVnSNTY OF BACON'S ESSAYS. 

By Francis Storr, B.A., Chief Master of Modem Subjects in Merchant Tarylors' 
SchooL M. 

SIMPLE POEMS. 

Edited by W. £. MuLUMS, M. A. Assbtftnt-Masftr at MarlbQrongh CoIcbc. &£ 

SELECTIONS FROM WORDSWORTH'S POEMS. 

By H. H. Turnsr, B.A., lata Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, xx. 

WORDSWORTH'S EXCURSION: The Wanderer. 

By H. H. TuRNBR, B.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. a#. 

MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. 

By Francis Storr» B.A., Chief Master of Modem SuLjccts m MevdiaaC Tiq^lbi^' 
School. 
Book 1.91^. BooklL^fl 

^ ' " ■ -- —— 
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ENGLISH SCHOOL CLASSICS-^^onMn^^du 

SELECTIONS FROM TH|} SFECTATOIl. 

By Osmund Airy, M^, Assistant-Master at Wellington College, xs, 

BBOWNE'S BELIGIO MEDICI. 

By W. P. Smith, M Jl., Assistant-Master at Winchester College, xs. 

GOIJ^SMITH'S TRAVELLEB AND DESERTED YILLAGE. 
By C. Sankby, M JL, Assistant-Master at Marlborough College, is. 

GOLDSMITH'S VICAR OP WAKEFIELD. 

By C. Sankby, M.A., Assistant-Master at Marlborough College. 

SELECTIONS FROM BURNS' POEMS. 
By A. M. Bbll, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 

MACAULAY'S ESSAYS. 

MOORE'S LIFE OF BYRON. By Francis Storr, B.A. ^ 
BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON. By Francis Storr, B.A. qd, 
HALLAM'S CONSTITUTIONAI, HISTORY. By H. F. Boyd, We Scholar of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, zf . 

SOUTHEY'S LIFE OF NELSON. 

By W. £. Mullins, M.A., Assistant-Master at Marlborough College. 

•»• The GenenU Introduction to the Series will be found in Thomson's Winter. 
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Nothing can be better than the idea 
and the execution of the English School- 
Classics, edited by Mr. Storr. Their cheap- 
ness and excellence encourage us to the 
hope that the study of our own language, 
too long neglected In our schools, may tsuce 
its proper place in our cturiculum, and may 
be the means of inspiring that taste for lite- 
rature which it is one of the chief objects 
of education to give, and which is apt to be 
lost sight of in the modern style of teaching 
Greek and Latin Classics with a view to 
success in examinations."— <9jcar Brown- 
ing, M.A., Fellow of King^s College, 
Cambridge; Assistant-Master at Eton 
College. 

" I think the plan of them is excellent ; 
and those volumes which I have used I 
have found carefully and judiciously edited, 
neither passing over difficulties, nor pre- 
venting thought and work on the pupil's 
part bv excessive annotation." — Rev. C. B. 
Uutckinson, M.A., Assistant-Master in 
Ru^by School. 

I think that these books are likely to 
prove most valuable. There b great variety 
in the choice of authors. The notes seem 
sensible, as far as I have been able to 
examine them, and give just enough help, 
and not too much ; and the size of each 
volume is so small, that in most cases it 
need not form more than one term's work. 



»» 



Something of the kind was greatly wanted.' 
— E. E. Bowen, M.A., Master of the 
Modern Side, Harrow School. 

**1 have used some of the volumes of 
your English School-Classics for several 
months in my ordinary form work, and I 
have recommended others to be set as sub- 
jects for different examinations for which 
the boys have to prepare themselves. I 
shall certainly continue to use them, as 
1 have found them to be very well suited 
to the wants of my form." — C. M. Bull^ 
M.A., Master of the Modem School in 
Mariborongh College. 

*' I have no hesitation in saying that the 
volumes of your Series which I have ex- 
amined appear to me far better adapted for 
school use than any others whicn have 
come under my notice. The notes are 
sufficiently full to supply all the informa- 
tion which a boy needs to understand the 
text without superseding the necessity of 
his thinking. The occasional questions 
call the learner's attention to points which 
he can decide from his own resource^ The 
general plan, and the execution of the 
volumes which have come before me, leave 
little to be desired in a School Edition of 
the English Classics."— 77*^ Rev. Chas. 
Grant Chittenden, M^., T/ie Grange, 
Hoddesdon, Herts. 
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SELECT PL A YS OF SHAKSPERE 

RUGBY EDITION. 

With an Introduction and Notes to each Play. 

Small 8vo. 

As You Like It. 2j. Hamlet. 2j.6^. 

Macbeth, ar. 

Edited by the Rev. Charles E. Moberly, M.A., Assistant- Master 
at Rugby School, and formerly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 

CORIOLANUS. 2j. 6^. 

Edited by Robert Whitelaw, M.A., Assistant-Master Mt Rugby 
School, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

The Tempest. 

Edited by J. SURTEES Phtllpotts, M. A., Head-Master of Bedford 
Grammar School, formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford. 

With Notes at the end of the Volume. [In the press. 

The Merchant of Venice. 

Edited by R. W. TAYLOR, M. A., Assistant- Master at Rugby School, 
With Notes at the end of the Volume. 

[/// preparation. 



English Grammar for English 

Schoolboys. 

An Introduction to English Etjrmology and Accidence, Syntax and 
Analysis, Style and Prosody. 

By Francis Storr, B.A., Chief Master of Modern Subjects in 
Merchant Taylors* School, 

Small 8vo. [IH preparation, 

A Practical Introduction to English 

Prose Composition. 

An English Grammar for Classical Schools, with Questions, and a 
Course of Exercises. 
By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 

Tenth Edition. ' i2mo. 4r. td. 
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MATHEMATICS 

RIVINGTONS' MATHEMATICAL SERIES 

The following Schools, amongst many others, use this Series : — 
Eton : Harrow : Winchester : Charterhouse : Marlborough : Shrewsbury : 
Cheltenham : Clifton : City of London School : Haileybury : Tonbridge : 
Durham : Fettes College, Edinburgh : Owen*s College, Manchester : H.M.'s 
Dockyard School, Sheerness : Hurstpierpoint : King William's College, 
Isle of Man : St Peter's, Clifton, York : Birmingham : Bedford : Felsted : 
Christ's College, Finchley : Liverpool College : Windermere College : 
Eastbourne College : Brentwood : Perse School, Cambridge. Also in use 
in Canada : H.M. Training Ships : Royal Naval College, Greenwich : 
Melbourne' University, Australia : the other Colonies : and some of the 
Government Schools in India. 

OPINIONS OF TUTORS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 



"A person who carefully studies these 
books will have a thorougn and accurate 
knowledge of the subjects on which they 
treat." — H. A, Morgan^ M,A.t Tutor of 
yesus College^ Cambridge.^ 

"We have for some time used your 
Mathematical hooks in our Lecture Room, 
ajid find them well arranged, and well cal- 
culated to clear up the difficulties of the 
subjects. The examples also are numerous 
and weU-selected." — N. M. Ferrers. M.A., 
Felloiv and Tutor of GonviUe and Caius 
CdUege, Cambridge. 

** I have used in my Lecture Room Mr. 
Hamblin Smith's text-books with very great 
advantage."— y«i«tf J Porter, M.A n Fellow 
and Tutor qf St. Peter's College, Cam- 
bridge. 

"For beginners there could be no better 
books, as I have fotmd when examining 
different schools."—- r4 . W, IV. Steel, A1,A., 
Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. 

" I consider Mr. Hamblin Smith's Mathe- 
matical Works to be a very valuable series 
for beginners. His Algebra in particular 
I think b the best book of its kind for schools 
and for the ordinary course at Cambridge." 
F. Patrick, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 

'* The series is a model of clearness and 
insight into possible difficulties."— J? «'. y. 
F. Blake, St. Peter's College, Clifton, 
York, 

"I can say with pleasure that I have 
used your books extensively in my work at 



Haileybury, and have found them on the 
whole well adapted for boys." — Thomas 
Pitts, M.A., Assistant Mathentatical 
Master ai Haileybury College. 

** I can strongly recommend them all." 
W. Henry, M.A., Sub-Warden, 
Trinity College, Glenalmond. 

** I consider Mr. Smith has supplied a 
great want, and cannot but think that his 
works must command extensive use in good 
schools." — y. Henry, B.A., Head-Master, 
H.M. Dockyard School, Skeemess, ^and 
Instructor of Engineers, R.N. 

** We have used your Algebra and Trigo- 
nometry extensively at this School from 
the time they were first published, and I 
thoroughly agree with every mathematical 
teacher I have met, that, as school text- 
books, they have no equals. We are intro- 
ducing your Euclid gradually into the 
School." — Rev.B.Edwardes, sen.. Mathe- 
matical Master at the College, Hurst- 
pierpoint, Sussex. 

** 1 consider them to be the best books 
of their kind on the subject which I have 
yet seen."— y^Awa yones, D.C.L., Head- 
Master, King William's College, Isle of 
Man. 

**1 have very great pleasure in express- 
ing an opinion as to the value of these books. 
I .have used them under very different cir- 
cumstances, and have always been satisfied 
with the results obtained." — C. H. W, 
Biggs, Mathematical Editor of the 'Eng- 
lish Mechanic* Editor of the * Monthly 
youmal of Education.' 
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RIVINGTON^ MATHEMATICAL SEE/ES^-con^ued. 

Elementary Algebra. 

My J. Hamblin Smith, M.A., 0/ Gonville and Caius College^ and 
late Lecturer at St Peter^s College^ Cambridge, 

i2mo. 3J. "Without Answers, ^. 6d, 

A Key to Elementary Algebra. 

Crown 8vo. gj. 

Exercises on Algebra. 

By J. Hamblin Smith, M. A. 

i2]no. 2s, 6d» 
Copies may be had without the Answen. 

Algebra. Part II. 

By E. J. Gross, M.A., Eeiloiv of OonvilU attd Caius College^ 
Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo. &f. 6</. 



"We have to congratulate Mr. Gross on 
his excellent treatment of the more difficult 
chapters in Elementary Algebra. His work 
satisfies not only in every respect the re- 
quirements of a first-rate text-book on the 
subject, but is not open to the standing 
reproadi of most English mathematics 
treatises for students, a minimum of teach- 
ing a|ui a maximum of problems. The 
hard work and considerable thought which 
Mr. Gross has devoted to die book vrill be 
seen on every page by the experienced 
teacher; there is not a word too much, 
nor is the student left without genuine 
assistance where it is needful. The lan- 



guage is precise, dear, and to the pmnt. 
The problems are not too numerous, ana 
selected with much tact and judgment. 
The range of the book has been very rightly 
somewhat extended beyond that assigned 
to simpler treatises, and it Includes the 
elementary principles of Determinants. 
This chaptef especially will be read with 
satisfaction by earnest students, and the 
mode of exposition will certainly hav« the 
approval of teachers. Altogether we think 
that this Alrebra will soon become a 
general text-book, and will remain so for 
a long time to come." — WettmtMsirr 
Review. 



Kinematics and Kinetics. 

By E. J. Gross, M.A. 

Crown 8ro. 

A Treatise on Arithmetic- 

By J. Hamblin Smith, M.A. 

i2ino. 3^. 6d, 
[See Specimet^ Page^ No, 7.) 

A Key TO Arithmetic. 

Crown 8to* 



[Jusi ready. 



[In the JPrtu, 
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RIVINGTON^ MATHEMATICAL ^^^T^^"— continued. 

Elements of Geometry. 

By J. Hamblin Smith, M.A. 

i^mo. 3/. ^, 
Containing Books I to 6, and portions of Books 11 and i^, of 
Euclid, wi3i Exercises and Notes, arranged with the Abbreviations 
admitted in the Cambridge Examinations. 

Part I., containing Books I and 2 of Euclid, limp cloth, is, 6^., may 
be had separately. 

(See Specimen Page^ No, 8.) 

Geometrical Conic Sections. 

By G. Richardson, M.A., Assistant- Master at Winchester College^ 
and late Fellow of St, JohtCs College^ Cambridge, 

Crown 8vo. 4^. td. 

Trigonometry. 

By J. Hamblin Smith, M.A. 

i2mo. 4^. 6^. 

Elementary Statics. 

By J, Hamblin Smith, M.A. 

i2mo. y* 

Elementary Hydrostatics. 

By J, Hamblin Smith, M.A. 

i2mo. 3J. 

Book of Enunciations 

FOR Hamblin Smith's Geometry, Algebra, Trigonometry, 
Statics, and Hydrostatics. 

i2mo. is. 



Arithmeticy Theoretical and Practical 

By W. H. Girdlestone, M.A., of Chrisfs College^ Cambridge^ 
Principal of the Theological College^ Gloucester, 

New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j. 6</. 
Also a School Edition. Small 8vo. 3^. 6</. 
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SCIENCE 

Preparing for PubUcation^ 

SCIENCE CLASS-BOOKS 

Edited by 
The Rev. ARTHUR RIGG, M.A., 

LATE PRINCIPAL OP THE COLLEGE, CHESTER. 

These Volumes are designed expressly for School use, and by 
their especial reference to the requirements of a School Class-Booky 
aim at making Science-teaching a subject for regular and Tnethodical 
study in Public and Private Schools, 

An Elementary Class-Book on Sound. 

By George Carey Foster, B.A., F.R.S., Fellow of and Professor 
of Physics in. University College, London, 

An Elementary Class-Book on Electricity. 

By George Carey Foster, B. A., F.R.S., Fellow of and Professor 
of Physics in. University College, London, 

Botany for Class-Teaching. 

With Exercises for Private Work. 

By F. E. Kitchener, M.A., F.L.S., Assistant- Master at Pugby 
School, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

Astronomy for Class-Teaching. 

With Exercises for Private Work. 

By Wallis Hay Laverty, M.A., late Fellow of QueetCs College, 
Oxford, 

The knowledge of Mathematics assumed will be Euclid, Books I.-VI., and Quadratic 
Equations. 

Other Works are in preparation. 
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A Years Botany. 

Adapted to Home and School Use. 
By F^ELANCES Anna Kitchener. 

Illustrated by the Author. Crown 8vo. 5j. 
(See Specimen Page^ No, 2.) 

Contents. 
General Description of Flowers— Flowers with Simple Kstils— Flowers with Com- 
pound Pistils — Flowers with Apocarpous Fruits — Flowers with Syncarpous Fruits- 
Stamens and Morphology of Branches— Fertilisation— Seeds— Early Growth and Food 
of Plants— Wood, Stems, and Roots— 'Leaves— Classification— Umbellates, Composites ' 
Spurges, and Pines— Some Monocotyledonous Families— Orchids— Appendix of Technical 
Terms— Index. 

An Easy Introduction to Chemistry. 

For the use of Schools. 

Edited by the Rev. Arthur Rigg, M.A., late Principal of The Col- 
lege, Chester, and Walter T. Goolden, B.A., late Science Scholar 
of Merton College, Oxford, 

New Edition, considerably altered and revised. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2j. (>d, 

{See Specimen Page, No, 9.) 

"We seldom come across a work of " There arc a simplicity and a clearness 

such simplicity in chemistry as this. It in the description and explanations given 
ought to be in the hands of every student in this little volume which certainly com- 
of chemistry."- C>4<w«Kra/ Review. mend it to the attention of the young." 

Atkenanm, 

Notes on Building Construction. 

Arranged to meet the requirements of the syllabus of the Science and 
Art Department of the Committee of Council on Education, South 
Kensington Museimi. 

Part I.— FIRST STAGE, or ELEMENTARY COURSE. 
Medium 8vo, with 325 woodcuts, icxr. 6</. 

"Something of the sort was verv much "The text is prepared in an extremely 

needed. A book distillmg the substance simple and consecutive manner, advancine 

of larger works and putting the outlines of from rudimental and general statements to 

constructional science together in a small those which are comparatively advanced • 

compass, is a very important aid to students. it is a thoroughly coherent, self-sustained 

A very useful httle book.'*— ^wi/t&r. account."— .<4^;i*w««ww 
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LATIN 

Elementary Rules of Latin Pronun- 
ciation. 

Especially drawn up for use in Schools. 

By Arthur Holmes, M. A., late Senior Fellow and Dean of Clare 
College, Cambridge, and Preacher at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, 
Editor of^^ Catena Classicorum" 

Crown 8vo. On a card^ 9^. 

Outlines of Latin Sentence Construc- 
tion. 

By E. D. Mansfield, B.A., Assistant- Master ai Clifton College. 

Demy 8vo. On a card, ij. 

Easy Exercises in Latin Prose. 

With Notes. 
By Charles Bigg, M. A., Principal oj Brighton College, 
Small 8vo. u. 4//. ; sewed, 9</, 

Latin Prose Exercises. 

For Beginners, and Junior Forms of Schools^ 
By R. Frowdb Smith, B.A., Assist.- Masted at ChiUenhAm College, 

[This Book can be used with or without the Public SoitooL Latin 
Primer.] New Edition^ Crown 8yo. ^. td. 

" This is certainly an improyement on to assist bti^inrieirs in doing the Latin exer- 

the grammar-school method, and may oe a cises. We quite agree with Mr. Smith as 

step in the way of teaching English before to the necessity of. sonie knowle((go of 

\a!An**—iExamitier. English ana the prindi^^s of Grammar, 

** The plan upon which these exercises as a Qualification Tor wrUmg X,iatin Prose 

are fbtinded is decidedly a good one. and correctly. His explanation of tho more 

none the less so that it is a v<ity simple difficult constructions and idioms is very 

otf.^—SaucaHoHal Tftket. distinct, and altogether the hook is liighly 

*'This book differs from others of the satisfactory. ''—X/4<i«r«m. 
same class in containing lessons in English 
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Henrys First Latin Book. 

By Thomas Kerchsvsr Arnold, M.A. 

Twenty-second Edition. i2mo. 3J. Tutor's Key, u. 
Recommended in the Guide to the Choice of Classical Books hy J. B. 
Mayor, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature at King's College, late 
Fellow ahd Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

A Practical Introduction to Latin 

Prose Composition. 

By Thoicas Kbrchkver Arnold, M.A. 

Sixteenth Edition* 8vo« 6j, dd. Tutor's Key, i/« &/. 

Cornelius Nepos. 

With Critical Questions and Answers, and an Imits^tive Jplxercise 
on each Chapter. 

By Thomas Kerchbver Arnold, MiA. 

Fifth Edition. I2md, 4J. 

A First Verse Book. 

Being an Easy Introduction to the Mechanism of the Latin Hexa- 
meter and Pentameter. 

By Thomas Kerchsvsr Arnold, M.A. 

Eleventh Edition. i2mo. 2/. Tutor*s Key, u. 

Progressive Exercises in Latin 

Elegiac Verse. 

By C. G. Gbpp, B. A*, leUe Junior Student of Christ Churchy Oxford; 
Head'Master of the College^ Stratford-on-Avon, 

Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vO. 3^. 6</, Tutor's Key, 5j. 
Recommended in the Guide to the Choice of Classical Books by J, B. 
Mayor, M.A», Professor of Classical Literature at King's College, .late 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

Selections front Livy^ Books viii. 

and IX, 

With Notes and Map. 

By E. Calvert, LL.D., St» yohnU College, Camhridgef akd 
R. Saward, M.A., Filhtfi ofSt^ JohnU CoHegf^ Cambridge; Assistant- 
Master in Shrewsbury SchooL 

Small SyOi ^s* 
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New EdUion^ re-arranged^ with fresh Pieces and additional Ee/erenea, 

Materials and Models for Latin 

Prose Composition. 

Selected and arranged by J. Y. S ARGENT, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Magdalen College^ Oxford; and T. F. Dallin, M.A., Tutor ^ late 
Fellow^ ofQueerCs College, Oxford, 

Crown 8vo. 6/. 6^. 
{See Specimen Page, No, lo.) 

Latin Version of (60) Selected Pieces 

from Materials and Models. 

By J. Y. Sargent, M.A. 

Crown 8vo. 5/. 
May be had by Tutors only, on direct application to the Publishers. 

Stories from Ovid in Elegiac Verse. 

With Notes for School Use and Marginal References to the Public 
School Latin Primer. 

By R. W. Taylor, M.A., Assistant-Master at Bugby School^ hU 
Fellow of St, John^s College^ Cambridge. 

Small 8vo. [Now Ready, 

{See Specimen Pages^ Nbs, ii and 12.) 

The j^neid of Virgil 

Edited^ with Notes at the end, by Francis Storr, B.A., Chief Mas- 
ter of Modem Subjects in Merchant Taylors' School, 
Books XI and XII each separately. 

Crown 8vo. {Now Beady, 

{See Specimen Pages, Nos, 13 and 14.) 

Classical Examination Papers. 

Edited^ with Notes and Beferences, by P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., 
ClassiccU Master in Cheltenham College, 

Crown 8vo. Is, 6d, 
Or interleaved with writing-paper, half-bound, lor. 6d. 



Eclogce Ovidiance. 



From the Elegiac Poems. With English Notes. 
By Thomas Kerch^ver Arnold, M.A. 

Thirteenth Edition. i2mo. 2s, 6d, 
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Terenti Comoediae. 



Edited by T. L. Papillon, M.A., Fellow of New College, and late 
Fellow ofMerton, Oxford, 
Andria £T Eunuchus. 4j. 6^. 

Andria. New Edition, with Introduction on Prosody, 3J. ^d. 

Crown 8vo. 
Forming a Part of the ** Catena CUusicorum^^ 

yuvenalis Satirae. 

Edited by G. A. SiMCOX, M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. 

Thirteen Satires. 

Second Edition, enlarged and revised. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

Forming a Fart of the " Catena Classicorum,* 



Persii Satirae. 



Edited by A. Pretor, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, Classical 
Lecturer of Trinity Hall, Composition Lecturer of the Perse Grammar 
School, Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo. 3J. ^d. 

Forming a Part of the ** Catena Classicorum^' 

Horati Opera. 

By J, M. Marshall, M.A., Under-Master in Duhmch College. 
Vol. I. — ^The Odes, Carmen Seculare, and Epodes. 

Crown 8vo. *js. 6d, 

Forming a Part of the ** Catena Classicorum.''' 

Taciti Historiae. Books I. and 11. 

Edited by W. H. SiMCOX, M. A., Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. 

Crown 8vo. 6j. 
Forming a Part of the ^^ Catena Classicorum!' 

Taciti Historiae. Books III. I v. and V. 

Edited by W. H. SiMCOX, M. A., Fellow of Queen^s College, Oxford. 

Crown 8vo. [/« the Press. 

Forming g> Part of the ^^ Catena Classicorum.^* 
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GREEK 

An Elementary Grammar for the 

Use of Beginners. 

By EvELyN Abbott, M.A., Lecturer in BdUiol College^ Oxford^ 
and late Assistant- Master in Clifton College, [In the Press, 

Elements of Greek Accidence. 

By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., Lecturer in BeHUtft CoU^^ Oxford^ 
and late Assistant'Mcuter in CHfton CoUege. 

Crown Svo. 41. 61/^ 



"This b an excellent book. T)ie com- 
l^ers of elementary Greek Grammars have 
not before, so far as we are aware, made 
full use of the results obtained by the 
labours of philologists during the last 
twenty-five years. Mr. Abbott's great 
merit is that he has; and a comparison 
between his book and the Rvdimenta of 



the late Dr. Donaldson— a most ezodlent 
volume for the time at-wUdi it was pub- 
lished— wiU sbc9W how -consideraMe the 
advance 'has been; D»h9e a comparison 
with the worksin ordinary use, nAaSti have 
never attained anything Uke ^e standard 
reached by iDr. Dona(I<Qon, w31 really sur* 
prise the teacher.'^— ^2A«pm»mm. 



An Introduction to Greek Prose 

Composition. 

By Arthur Sidqwick, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School^ 
and formerly Felkw of Trinity CotUge^ Cambridge, 

[In the Press, 

Xeugma; or^ Greek Steps fromRrimer 
to Author. 

By the Rev. LANCELOT? SANDERSOiJ, lilA., Ptindpal of Elstree 
School^ late Scholar af Clare College^ Cambridge ; and the Rev. F. B. 
Firman, M.A., Assistant'Master at Elstree School^ late Scholar of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, 

Small 8vo. ts, "Sdi. 

A Table of Irregular {^reek Verbs, 

Classified according to the lorangement of Curtius's Gieek Grammar. 

By Francis Storr, B.A., Chief-Master of Modem Suhjeets in 
Merchant TcQflors^ School^ late Scholar of Trinity College^ Cambridge^ 
and Bell University Scholar. 

On a Card, is. 
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Selections from Lucian. 

With English Notes. 

By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., Lecturer in Balliol College^ Oxford^ 
and late Assistant- Master in Clifton College. 

Small 8to. 3/. 6^. 

Alexander the Great in the Punjaub. 

Adapted from Arrian, Book V. 

An easy Greek Reading Book, with Notes at the end and a l^lap. 

By the Rev. Charles E. Moberly, M.A., Assistant- Master in 
Ru^ School^ and formerly Scholar 0/ Balliol ColtegCy Oxfifrd. 

Small 8vo. 2s. 

Stories from Herodotus. 

The Tales of Rhampsinitns aind Poljcrates, and the Battle of Mara- 
thon and the Alcmaeonidae. In Attic Greek. 

Adaptedforusein Schools^ by J. Surtees Fhillfotts, M.A., Head 
Master of Bedford School; formerly Fellow of New CoUege^ Oxford. 

Crown 8vo. is, 6d. 

lophm: an Introduction to the Art 

of WrUing Greek Iambic Verses. 

By the Writer of " Nuces ** and " LucreHUs:^ 

Crown 8vo. 2j. 

The First Greek Book. 

On the plan of Henrys First Latin Book, 
By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 

Sixth Edition. i2mo. 5/. Tutor's Key, \s, ^d, 

A Practical Introduction to Greek 

Accidence. 

By Thc»cas Kerchever Arnold, M.A» 
Ninth Edition. 8vo. 5^^ 6^. 

A Practical Introduction to Greek 

Prase Composition. 

By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 

Twelfth Edition. 8va 5j. 6^. Tutor's Key, \s. 6d. 
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SCENES FROM GREEK PL A YS 

RUGBY EDITION 

Ahrid^ tmd adt^^tedfor the use of Schools ^ by 
ARTHUR SIDGWICK, M.A., 

ASSISTAirr>MASTBX AT KUGBY SCHOOL, AND F0RM1ERI.Y FELLOW OP 
TRIKmr COLLBGB, CAMBRIIXSB. 



Small Svo. is, 6d, each. 

Aristophanes. 



THE CLOUDS- THE FROGS. THE KNIGHTS. PLUTUS. 



Euripides. 



IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. THE CYCLOPS. ION. 
ELECTRA. ALCESTIS, BACCHiE. HECUBA. 

Recommended in the Guide to tJu Choice of ClassiceU Books, by J. B. 
Mavor» M.A., Professor of Classical Literature at King's College, late 
Fellow and Tutor of St John's Collie, Cambridge. 



** Mr. Skigwick Has put on the title-pages 
of these modest little ^umes the words 
'Rugby Edition/ but we shall be much 
mist^en if they do not find a far wider 
circulation. The prefaces or introductions 
which Mr. Sidgwick has prefixed to his 
' Scenes * tell the youthful student all that 
he need know about the play that he is 
taking in hand, and the parts chosen are 
those which give the general scope and 
drift of the action of Uie play.'*— %Sbb9/ 
Board CkronicU, 

"Each play Ls printed separately, on 
good paper, and in a neat and handy form. 
The cBfncult passages are eacplained by the 
notes appended, which are oi a particularly 
useful and inteliigible kind. In all respects 
this edition presents a very pleasing con- 
trast to the German editions hitherto in 
general use, with their Latin explanatory 
notes — themselves often re(iuirin|; exi>lana- 
tion. A new feature in this edition, which 
deserves mention, is the insertion in English 
of the stage directions. By means of them 
and the argument prefixed, the study of the 
play is much simplified. "--tS'c^/rfwoit. 

'* A short preface explains the action of 
the play in each case, and there are a few 
notes at the end whidi will dear up most 
of the difficulties likely to be met with by 
the young student." — Eebtcational Times. 

" Just the book to be put into the hands of 
boys who are reading Greek plays. They are 



carefully and iudidously edited, and form 
the most valuable aid to the study of the ele- 
ments of Greek that we have seen for many 
a day. Tlie Grammatical Indices are espe> 
dally to be commended." — AtAeiuBum., 

'* These editions afford exactly the kind 
of help that school-boys require, and are 
really excdlent dass-books. The notes, 
though very brief, are of much use and 
always to the point, and the arguments and 
arrangement of the text are equally good 
in their way.*' — Standard. 

** Not professing to give whole dramas, 
with their customary admixture of iambics, 
trodiaics, and choral odes, as pabulum for 
learners who can bardy digest the level 
speeches and dialogues commonly confined 
to the first-named metre, he has arranged 
extracted scenes with much tact and skill, 
and set them before the pupQ with all need- 
fill information in the shape of notes at the 
end of the book ; besides which he has added 
a somewhat novd, but highly commendable 
and valuable feature — namely, appropriate 
headings to the commencement of eadk 
scene, and appropriate stage directions dux^ 
ing its progress." — Saturday Review. 

** These are attractive little books, n«vel 

in design and admirable in execution 

It would hardly be possible to find a better 
introduction to Aristophanes for a young 
student than these little books afford." 

London Quarteviy Rfrnem. 
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Homers Iliad. 

Edited^ with Notes at the end^ by J. Surtees Phillpotts, M.A., 
Head Master of Bedford Grammar School, formerly Fellow of Ntw 
College^ Oxford, 

Book VI. Crown 8vo, 

Homer for Beginners. 

Iliad, Books I, — III. With English Notes. 
By Thomas Ke&chever Arnold, M.A. 

Fourth Edition. i2mo. 3^. td. 

The Iliad of Homer. 

From the Text of Dindorf. With Preface and Notes. 

By S. H. Reynolds, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, 
Oxford, 

Books I. — ^XII. Crown 8vo. 6^. 

Forming a Part of the " Catena Classicorum,^* 



The Iliad of Homer. 



With English Notes and Grammatical References. 
i?y Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 

Fifth Edition. i2mo. Half-bound, I2s, 

A Complete Greek and English 

Lexicon for the Poems of Homer and 
the Homeridce. 

By G. Ch. Crusius. Translated from the German, Edited by 
T. K. Arnold, M.A. 

New Edition. i2mo. 9^. 

In the Press, New Edition, re-arranged, with fresh Pieces and additional 

References. 

Materials and Models for Greek 

Prose Composition, 

Selected and arranged by J. Y, Sargent, M. A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Magdalen College^ Oxford i and T. F. Dallin, M.A., Tutor^ late 
Fellow of Queen^s College, Oxford, 

Crown 8vo. 
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Classical Examination Papers. 

Edited^ with Notes and References ^ by P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., 
sometime Scholar of St, John^s College^ Cambridge; Classical Master 
at Cheltenham College. 

Crown 8vo. 7^. 6^, 
Or interleaved with writing-paper, half-bound, lor. 6</. 
Recommended in the Guide to the Choice of Clcusical Booksj by J. B. 
Mayor, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature at King's College, late 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

Demosthenes. 

Edited^ with English Notes and Grammatical References, fy Thomas 
Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 

i2mo. 

OLYNTHIAC ORATIONS. Third Edition, ^s. 
PHILIPPIC ORATIONS. Third Edition, as. 
ORATION ON THE CROWN. Second Edition. 4^. 6d. 

Demosthenis Orationes Privatae. 

Edited by ARTHUR Holmes, M. A., late Senior Fellow and Dean of 
Clare College, Cambridge, and Preacher at the Chafel Royai, Whitehall. 

Crown 8vo. 
DE CORONA. Ss. 

Forming a Part of the ** Catena Classieorumy 

Demosthenis Orationes Publicae. 

Edited by G. H. Heslop, M.A., late Fellow and Assistant" Tutor of 
Queen^s College, Oxford; Head-Master of St, Bees, 

Crown 8vo. 

OLYNTHIACS,2^.i6</. 1 ^^ ;„ On- vm™-. .. f.^ 
PHILIPPICS, is. f ^'' "^ ^^^ Volume, 4r. d^. 

DE FALSA LEGATIONE, 6j. 

Forming Parts of the ^^ Catena ClassicorumP 

Isocratis Orationes. 

EcUted by John Edwin Sandys, M.A., FfUffixf mtd Tktor of 
St. John's College, Cambridge, 

Crown 8vo. 
AD DEMONICUM ET PANEGYRICUS. 4s. 6d. 
Forming a Part of the *^ Catena Classicorum,^^ 
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The Greek Testament 



With a Critically Revised Text ; a Digest of Various Readings ; 
Maiguial References to Verbal and Idiomatic Uisage | Pcol^gomena ; 
and a Critical and Exegetical Commentary. For the use of Theo« 
logical Students and Ministers. 

By Henry Alford, D.D,», laU Dean of Ca$tterbury. 

New Edition. 4 vols. . 9vo. X02& 

The Volumes are sold separately, as follows : 
VoL I.-— The Four Gospels. 28j. 
VoL IL— Acts to a Corinthians. %^. 
Vol. III. — Galatians to Philemon, i^. 
Vol. rv.— Hebrews to Revelation. 3^itf. 

The Greek Testament. 

With Notes, Introductions, and Index. 
By Chr. Wordsworth, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln, 

New Edition. 2 vols. Impl. 8vo. 6Qr. 

The Parts may be had separately, as follows : — 
The Gospels, idr. 
The Acts. &r. 
St. Paul's Epistles, a^r. 
General Epistles, Revelation, and Index. i6j. 

Notes on the Greek Testament 

By the Rev. Arthur Carr, M.A., AssisfanUMaster at WetHngton 
College, late Fellow of Oriel College^ Oxford. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO a LUKE. 

Crown 3vo. 

{See Specimen Page, No, 15.) 

Madvigs Syntax of the Greek Lan- 
guage^ especially of the Attic Dialect. 

For the use of Schools. 
Edited by Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 
New Edition. Imperial i6mo. &. ^, 
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Sophocles. 



With English Notes from Schneidswin. 

Edited iy T. K. A&NOLD, M.A., Archdeacon Paul, and Henry 
Browne, M.A. 

X2mo. 

AjAX. y. Philoctetes. 3j. CEdipus Tyrannus. 4j. CEdipus 

CoLONEUs. 4r. Antigone, ^r. 

Sophoclis Tragoediae. 

EdUdhy R. C. Jebb, M.A., Fellow and AMtstanUTutor of Trinity 
College^ Cambridge^ and Public Orator of the University, 

Crown 8vo. 

Electra. Second Edition, revised, y, td, 
AjAX. 3/. 6^. 

Forming Parts of the ^^ Catena ClassicorumP 

Aristophanis Comoediae. 

Edited by W. C. Green, M.A., late Fellow of Kings CoU^e, 
Cambridge ; Assistant-Master at Rugby School, 

Crown 8vo. 

The Acharnians and The Knights. 4x. 
The Clouds. 3j. 6d, 
The Wasps. 3j. 6d, 

An Edition of ** The Acharnians and The Knights," revised 
and especially prepared for Schools. ' 4X. 

Forming Parts of the **Catena Classicorum!^ 

Herodoti Historia. 

Edited by H. G. WOODS, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College^ 

Oxford, 

Crown 8vo. 

Book I. ts. Book II. 51. 
Forming Parts of the ^*Catena Classicorum^^ 
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A Copious Phraseological English- 
Greek Lexicon. 

Founded on a work prepared by J. W. Fradersdorff, PIlD., /ate 
Professor of Modem Languages ^ Queen^s College^ Belfast, 

Revised^ Enlarged^ and Improved by the late THOMAS Kerchever 
Arnold, M.A., and Henry Browne, M. A. 

Fourth Edition. 8vo. 2ij. 

Thucydidis Historia. Books I. and II. 

Edited by Charles Bigg, M.A., late Senior Student and Tutor oj 
Christ Church, Oxford; Principal of Brighton College. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Forming a Part of the ** Catena Classicorum, 

Thucydidis Historia. Books III. and IV. 

Edited by G. A. SiMCOX, M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Forming a Part of the ^* Catena ClassicorumJ' 

An Introduction to Aristotle s Ethics. 

Books I. — ^IV. (Book X., c. vi. — ^ix. in an Appendix). With a Con- 
tinuous Analysis and Notes. Intended for the use of Beginners and 
Junior Students. 

By the Rev. Edward Moore, B.D., Principal ofS. Edmund Hall, 
and late Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford, 

Crown Svo. lar. 6d, 

Aristotelis Rthica Nicomcichea. 

Edidit, emendavit, crebrisque locis parallelis e libro ipso, aliisque 
ejusdem Auctoris scriptis, illustravit Jacobus E. T. Rogers, A.M. 
Small Svo. 4J. 6d. Interleaved with writing-paper, half-bound, dr. 

Selections from Aristotle s Organon. 

Edited by 'iona R. Magrath, M.A., Fellow and Tut9r of Queen's 
College, Oxford. 

Crown Svo. 3J. 6d, 
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CATENA CLA§8IC0RUM 

Crown 8yo. 

Sophoclis Tragoediae. By r. c. jebb, m.a. 

THE ELECTRA. y. 6d. THE AJAX. y. ed, 

Juvenalis Satirae. By a a. simcox, m.a. 5^ 
Thucydidis Historia. — Books L & IT. 

By Charles Bigg, M.A. 6^. 

Thucydidis Historia. — Books III, & IV. 

By G. A. Simcox, M.A. 6s. 

Demosthenis Orationes Publicae. By g. h. Hesuopi, m.a 

THE OLYNTHIACS. 2j. 6^. J r. ^r , 

THE PHILIPPICS. 3.. J or, in One Volume, 4r. 6./. 

DE FALSA LEGATIONE. 6x. 

Demosthenis Orationes Privatae. 

By Arthur Holmes, M.A, 
DE CORONA. Sj. 

Aristophanis Comoediae. By w. c. Green, m.a. 

THE ACHARNIANS AND THE KNIGHTS. 4r. 
THE WASPS. 3J. 6d. THE CLOUDS, y, 6d. 
An Edition of Ths Acharnians and thb Knights, revised and espedally aulapted 
for use in Schools. 4; . 

Isocratis Orationes. By John Edwin Sandys. M.A. 
AD DEMONICUM ET PANEGYRICUS. 4J. 6d. 

Persii Satirae. By a. pretor, m.a. 3j. 6d. 

Homeri Ilias. By S. H. Reynolds, M.A. 

BOOKS L TO XIL 6j. 

Terenti Comoediae. By t. l. papillon, m.a. 

ANDRIA AND EUNUCHUS. 4r. 6^. 

ANDRIA. New Edition, with Introduction on Prosody, 3;j, 6</, 

Herodoti Historia. By h. g, woods, m,a. 

BOOK L, ts. BOOIf II., SJ. 

Horati Opera. By J. M. Marshall, M.A. 

Vol. L— the ODES, CARMEN SECULARE, and EPODES. 7j. W. 

Tadti Historiae. By w. h. Simcox, m.a. 

BOOKS L AND IL 6j. BOOKS IIL, IV., and V. [/« /Ar Press. 
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DIVINITY 

MANUALS OF RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION 

Editedhy 
JO»N PILKINGTON NORRI9, B.P., 

CANON OF BSISTOL, CHUHCK INSPECTOR OP TRAINING COLLBGBS. 

Each Book in Five Farts. Small 8vo. ix. each Part 

Or in Three Volumes, y. td, each. 

"Contain the maximum of reciubite in- "Carefully prepared, and admirably 

formation within a surprising minimum of suited for their purjwse, they supply an 

space. They are the best and fullest and acknowledged want in Primary Schools, 

simplest compilation we have hitherto ex- and will doubtless be in great demand by 

amined on the subject treated." the teachers for whom they are Intended.^' 

Standard, Educational Timet. 

The Old Testament. 

By the Rev. E. J. Gregory, M. A., Vicar of Halberton, 

Part I. The Creation to the Exodus. Part II. Joshua to the Death 
of Solomon. Part III. The Kingdoms of Tudah and Israel. Part IV. 
Hebrew Poetry— The Psalms. Part V. The Prophets of the Captivity 
and of the Hetwn — The Maccabees — ^Messianic Teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment 

The New Testament, 

By C. T. Winter. 

Part I. St. Matthew's Gospel. Part II. St. Mark's Gospel. 
Part III. St. Luke's Gospel. Part IV. St. John's Gospel. Part V. 
The Acts of the Aposties. 

The Prayer Book. 

By John Pilkington Norris, B.D., Canon ofBristoij <Srv. 

Part L The Catechism to the end of the Lord's Prayer — The Order 
for Morning and Evening Prayer. Part II. The Catechism, concluding 
portion — The Office of Holy Baptism — The Order of Confirmation. 
Part III. The Theology of the Catechism— The Litany— The Office of 
Holy Communion. Part IV, The Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, to be 
used throughout the year. JPart V. The Thirty-Nine Articles. 
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Rudiments of Theology. 

Intended to be a First Book for Students. 

By John Pilkington Norris, B.D., Canon of Bristol^ Church 
Inspector of Training Colleges. 

Crown 8vo. {j^t Ready, 

A Catechism for Young Children, 

Preparatory to the Use of the Church 
Catechism. 

By John Pilkington Norris, B.D., Canon of Bristol, 

Small 8vo. 2d, 

A Companion to the Old Testament. 

Being a plain Commentary on Scripture History down to the Birth 
of our Lord. 

Small 8vo. y, 6d, 

Also in Thfo Parts : 

Part I.— The Creation of the World to the Reign of SauL 
Part II.— The Reign of Saul to the Birth of Our Lord. 

Small 8vo. 2s, each. 

[Especially adapted for use in Training Colleges and Schools.] 

" A very compact summary of the Old ments. It will be found very useful for 
Testament narrative, put together so as to its purpose. It does not confine itsdf to 
explain the connection and bearine of its merely chronological difficulties, but coin- 
contents, and written in a very good tone ; ments freely upon the religious ^^^rng of 
with a final chapter on the history of the the text also."-~-GuardiaH, 
Jews between the Old and New Testa- 

A Companion to the New Testament. 

Small 8vo. [/jv the Press. 

The Young Churchman s Companion 

to the Prayer-Book. 

By the Rev. J. W. Gedge, M.A., Diocesan Inspector of Schools for 
the Archdeaconry of Surrey, 

Part I. — ^Morning and Evening Prayer and Litany. 
Part II. — Baptismal and Confirmation Services. 

i8mo. is, each, or in Paper Cover, 6</. 
Recommended by the late and present Lord Bishops of Winchxstkr. 
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A Manual of Confirmation. 

With a Pastoral Letter instmcting Catechamens how to prepare them- 
selves for their First Copimunion. 

By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., Dean of Norwich, 
Ninth Edition. Small 8vo. is, 6d. 



The Way of Life, 



A Book of Prayers and Instruction for the Young at School. With 
a Preparation for Holy Communion. 

Compiled by a Priest Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., 
Rector of Clover ^ Berks, 

i6mo, ij. 6</. 

Household Theology. 

A Handbook of Religious Information respecting the Holy Bible, the 
Prayer Book, the Church, the Ministry, Divine Worship, the Creeds, 
&c, &c. 
By the Rev. John Henry Blunt, M.A. 

New Edition. Small 8vo. Jx. 6^. 

Keys to Christian Knowledge. 

Small 8vo. tj. 6d, each. 

" Of cheap and reliable text-books of this 
nature there has hitherto been a great want. 
We are often asked to recommend books 
for use in Church Sunday schools, and we 
therefore take this opportunity of saying 
that we know of none more likely to be of 
service both to teachers and scholars than 
these Keys.** — Churehman*s Shilling 
Magazine. 

By J. H. Blunt, M.A., Editor of the Annotated Book of Common Prayer. 

The Holy Bible. 
The Book of Common Prayer. 
The Church Catechism. 
Church History, Ancient. 
Church History, Modern. 

By John Pilkington Norris, B.D., Canon of Bristol, 

The Four Gospels. 

The Acts of the Apostles. 



" Will be very useful for the higher classes 
in Sunday schools, or rather for the fuller 
instruction of the Sunday-sdiool .teachers 
themselves, where the parish Priest is wise 
enough to devote a certain time regularly 
to their I nreparation for their vohmtary 
task." — union Review. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

A First German Accidence and 

Exercise Book. 

By J. W. J. Vbcqueray, Assisiant'Master tii Ru^ School, 

\In preparaiion. 

Selections from La Pontaines Fables. 

Edited^ with English Notes at the end, for use in Schools, by 

P. Bowden-Smith, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 

[In preparation, 

Le Mareckal de Villars, from Ste. 

Beuve's Causeries du Lundi. 

Edited^ with English Notes at the end^ for use in Sc hoots ^ by IL W. 
Eve, M.A., Assistant- Master at Wellington College, sometime Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, [In preparation. 

The Campaigns of Napoleon. 

The Text {in French) from M. Thiers* **IIiHoire du Consulat et 
de r Empire,'' and **IIistoire de la RholuHon Frangaise,'' Edited, with 
English Notes, for the use of Schools, by Edward E. Bowen, M. A., 
Master of the Modem Side, Harrow School, 

With Maps. Crown 8vo. 

ARCOLA. ^,6d. MARENGO. ^.6d, 

JENA, zs.ed. WATERLOO, ^s. 

Selections from Modern French 

Authors. 

Edited, with English Notes and Introductory Notice^ by Henri Van 
Laun, Translator of Taints History op English LitSRATURS. 

Crown 8vo. 3/. 6d, each. 
HONORfi DB BALZAC. H. A. TAINE. 
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The First French Book. 

By T, k, Arnold^ M.A. 

Siztii Edition, lamo. S^. 6<£ Key, zs, 6^ 

The First German Book. 

By T. K. Arnold, M.A., and^. W. Fxadsrsdorfp, PLD. 
Seventh Edition, i2mo. ^. 6d, Key, 2s, 6^. 

The First Hebrew Book. 

By T. K. Arnold, M.A. 

Fourth Edition. i2mo. 7^. 6^, Key, 3^. 6^. 

7i^^ Choristers Guide. 

By W. A. Barrett, Mus. Bac, Oxon., of St, PmiTs Cathedral, 
Author of " Flowers and Festwals,"^^ &^c. 

Second Edition. Square i6ibo. 2j. 6d, 

Form mid Instrumentation. 

ByVr,A. Barrett, Mtis. Bac, Oxon., Author of* The Choristers' 
Guide,'* «Srv. 

Small Svo. [In pr^raiioM, 
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these too far apart, and the mterconrse of the defenders with an army 
of relief under the Count of Clermont at Blois was not broken off. 
Early in the following year, this army hoped to raise the siege by 
falling on a large body of provisions coming to the besiegers from 
Batti* of the Paris under Sir John Fastolf. The attack was made at 
"•"^■•^ Rouvray, but Fastolf had made careful preparations. 

The waggons were arranged in a square, and, with the stakes of the 
archers, formed a fortification on which the disorderly attack of the 
French made but little impression. Broken in the assault, they fell 
an easy prey to the English, as they advanced beyond their lines. 
The skirmish is known by the name of the Battle of the Herrings. 
This victory, which deprived the besieged of hope of external succour, 
seemed to render the capture of the city certain. 

Already at the French King's court at Chinon there was talk of a 
Daagar of hasty withdrawal to Dauphine, Spain, or even Scotland ; 

^^''••*»- when suddenly there arose one of those strange effects 

of enthusiasm which sometimes set all calculation at defiance. 

In Domr^mi, a village belongii^ to the duchy of Bar, the inhabi- 
tants of which, though in the midst of Lorraine, a province under 
Burgundian influence, were of patriotic views, lived a village maiden 
called Joan of Arc. The period was one of great mental excitement ; 
as in other times of wide prevailing misery, prophecies and mystical 
preachings were current. Joan of Arc's mind was particularly 
susceptible to such influences, and from the time she 
was thirteen years old, she had fancied that she heard 
voices, and had even seen forms, sometimes of the Archangel Michael, 
sometimes of St Catherine and St. Margaret, who called her to 
the assistance of the Dauphin. She persuaded herself that she was des- 
tined to fulfil an old prophecy which said that the kingdom, destroyed 
by a woman — ^meaning, as she thought. Queen Isabella, — should be 
saved by a maiden of Lorraine. The burning of Domr^mi in the 
summer of 1428 by a troop of Burgundians at length gave a practical 
form to her imaginations, and ear][y in the following year she suc- 
ceeded in persuading Eobert of Baudricourt to send her, armed and 
accompanied by a herald, to Chinon. She there, as it is said by the 
wonderful knowledge she displayed, convinced the court of the truth 
of her mission. At all events, it was thought wise to take advantage 
of the infectious enthusiasm she displayed, and in April she was 
intrusted with an army of 6000 or 7000 men, which was to march up 
the river jfrom Blois to the relief of Orleans. When she appeared 
upon the scene of war, she supplied exactly that element of saccess 

[Bright's Engmsh History — See Page i.] 
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Itf A YEAR'S BOTANY. 

of all of them open by two slits turned towards the centre of the 
flower. Their stalks have expanded and joined together, so as 
to form a thin sheath round the central column (fig. 1 2). The dust- 
spikes are so variable in length 
in this flower, that it may not be 
possible to see that one short one 
p. j2 comes between two long ones, 

Dust-8pik«8 of gorse (cnlargrd\. thoUgh this OU^'^t tO be the Case. 

The seed-organ is in the form of a longish lounded pod, with 
a curved neck, stretching out beyond the dust-spikes. The top 
of it is sticky, and if you look at a bush of gorse, you will see 
it projecting beyond the keel in most of the fully-blown flowers, 
because the neck has become more curved than in flg. 12. Cut 
open the pod ; it contains only one cavity (not, as that of the 
wall-flower, two separated by a thin partition), and the grains 
are suspended by short cords from the top 
(fig. 1 3). These grains may be plainly seen in 
the seed-organ of even a young flower. It is 
evident that they are the most important part '^' ^8. 

of the plant, as upon them depends its diffu- 
sion and multiplication. "We have already seen how carefully 
their well-being is considered in the matter of their perfection, 
how even insects are pressed into their service for this purpose I 
Now let us glan,ift again at our flower, and see how wonderfully 
contrivance is heaped upon contrivance for their protection ! 

First (see fig. 10, p. 14), we have the outer covering, so covered 
with hairs, that it is as good for keeping out rain as a waterproof 
cloak ; in the buttercup, when you pressed the bud, it separated 
into five leaves ; here there are five leaves, just the same, but 
they are so tightly joined that you may press till the whole bud 
is bent without making them separate at all, and when the bud 
is older, they onjy separate into two, and continue to enfold the 
flower to a certain extent till it fades. When the flower pushes 
back its waterproof cloak, it has the additional shelter of the big 

[A Year's Botany— .SJr^ Page 13.] d 
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struction, and at last, after nearly twenty years of alternate 
hopes and fears, of tedious negotiations, official evasions, 
and sterile Parliamentary debates, it was effectually extin- 
guished by the adverse report of a Parliamentary Gomr 
mittee, followed by the erection of the present Millbank 
Penitentiary at a vastly greater expense and on a totally 
different system. 

Transportation. — In the meantime the common gaols 
were relieved in a makeshift fashion by working gangs of 
prisoners in hulks at the seaports; but the resource mainly 
relied on for getting rid of more dangerous criminals was 
the old one of transportation, Botany Bay having suc- 
ceeded to America. As at fbrst employed, there was no 
mistake as to the reality of the punishment; the mis- 
fortune was that the worst elements in the real were not 
80 made known as to form any part of the apparent 
punishment. If the judge, in sentencing the convict, 
had thought fit to explain, for the warning of would-be 
offenders, exactly what was going to be done with their 
associate, the sentence would have been something of 
this sort : '' You shall first be kept, for days or months 
as it may happen, in a common gaol, or in the hulks, in 
company with other criminals better or worse than your- 
self, with nothing to do, and every facility for mutual 
instruction in wickedness. You shall then be taken on 
board ship with similar associates of both sexes, crammed 
down between decks, under such circumstances that 
about one in ten of you will probably die in the course 
of the six months' voyage. If you survive the voyage 
you will either be employed as a slave in some public 
works, or let out as a slave to some of the few free 
settlers whom we have induced to go out there. In 
either case you will be under very little regular inspection, 
and will have every opportunity of indulging those natural 

[Wilson's English Law— ^^^ Page 3.] "* r 
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Relation to tfie Barbarians of the East 203 

wealth into the treasury. Churches remained open day 
and night, and frequent addresses kept up the enthusiasm 
to a high pitch. It was (for the moment) a genuine 
"revival" or reawakening of the whole Eoman world. 
The occasion^ too, appeared favourable. Italy was quiet, 
and the Exarchate at peace with its neighbours. Clotaire 
the Frank was no enemy to Heraclius, and in common 
with his clergy (being orthodox and not Arian) might be 
expected to sympathise in so holy a cause. 

Treachery of the Avars — ^a.d. 616. — In one quarter 
only was there room for fear. The Avars were on the 
Danube, and the turbulence of the Avars was only equalled 
by their perfidy. Already, in a.d. 610, they had fallen 
suddenly on North Italy, and pillaged and harassed those 
same Lombards whom they had before helped to destroy 
the Gepidse. Previous to an absence, therefore, of years 
from his capital, it was essential for the Emperor to sound 
their intentions, and, if possible, to secure their neutrality. 
His ambassadors were welcomed with apparent cordiality, 
and an interview was arranged between the Chagan and 
Heraclius. The place was to be Heraclea. At the appointed 
time the Emperor set out from Selymbria to meet the 
Khan, decked with Imperial crown and mantle to honour 
the occasion. The escort was a handful of soldiers; but 
there was an immense cortege of high officials and of the 
fashionable world of Constantinople, and the whole 
country side was there to see. Presently some terrified 
peasants were seen making their way hurriedly towards 
Heraclius. They urged him to flee for his life; for armed 
Avars had been seen in small bodies, and might even now 
be between him and the capital. Heraclius knew too 
much to hesitate. He threw off his robes and fled, and 
but just in time. The Chagan had laid a deep plot A 
large mass of men had been told off in small detachmentd 

[CuRTEis' Roman Empire— iS^;? Page 3.] D 2 
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44 COWPER'S TASK, 

I say the pulpit (in the sober use 

Of its legitimate peculiar pow'rs) 

Must stand acknowledged, while the world shall stand. 

The most important and effectual guard, 

Support and ornament of virtue's cause. 

There stands the messenger of truth : there stands 

The legate of the skies ; his theme divine, 

His office sacred, his credentials clear. 

By him, the violated law speaks out 340 

Its thunders, and by him, m strains as sweet 

As angels use, the Gospel whispers peace. 

He stablishes the strong, restores the weak. 

Reclaims the wandVer, binds the broken heart, 

And, arm'd himself in panoply complete 

Of heav'nly temper, furnishes with arms 

Bright as his own, and trains, by ev'ry rule 

Of holy discipline, to glorious war. 

The sacramental host of God's elect 

Are all such teachers? would to heav*n all were ! 350 

But hark — the Doctor's voice — ^fast wedged between 

Two empirics he stands, and with swoln cheeks 

Inspires the news, his trumpet Keener far 

Than all invective is his bold harangue, 

While through that public organ of report 

He hails the clergy ; and, defying shame. 

Announces to the world his own and theirs. 

He teaches those to read, whom schools disnuss'd^ 

And colleges, untaught ; sells accent, tone. 

And emphasis in score, and gives to pray'r 360 

Th' adagio and andante it demands. 

He grinds divinity of other days 1 

Down into modem use ; transforms old print ' 

To zigzag manuscript, and cheats the eyes | 

Of gzdl'ry critics by a thousand arts. — 

Are there who purchase of the Doctor's ware? 

Oh name it not in Gath ! — it cannot be. 

That grave and learned Clerks should need such aid. 

He doubtless is in sport, and does but droll, 

Assuming thus a rank unknown before, 370 

Grand caterer and dry-nurse of the church. 

I venerate the man whose heart is warm, 
Whose hands are pure, whose doctrine and whose life. 

fCowPER's Task— 5>^ Page 6.] 
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gether as with a dose seal The flakes of his flesh are 

joined together : they are firm in themselves ; they cannot be 
moved." 

Hobbes, in his famous book to which he gave the title LevtO" 
than, symbolised thereby the force of civil society, which he 
made the foundation of all right 

315-325 Cowper's limitation of the province of satire — that it 
is fitted to laugh at foibles, not to subdue vices — is on the whole 
well-founded. But we cannot forget Juvenal's £eunous ''facit 
indignatio versum," or Pope's no less famous — 

" Yes, I am proud : I must be proud to see 
Men not afraid of God, afraid of me : 
Safe fron^ the bar, the pulpit, and the throne. 
Yet touched and shamed by ridicule alone." 

326-372 The pulpit, not satire, is the proper cot rector 0/ sin, 
A description of the true preacher and his ojke, followed by one of 
the false preacher, ^* the rezterend advertiser of engraved sermons,** 

330 Strutting and vapouring. Cf. Macbeth, v. 5. 

" Life 's but a walking shadow, a poor player. 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stagey 
And then is heard no more ; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing." 

" And what in real value 's wanting. 
Supply with vapouring and ranting." — HUDIBRAS. 

331 Proselyte. «'^«ri{A.vr«f, a new comer, a convert to Judaism. 
338 His theme divine. Nominative absolute. 

343 Stablishes. Notice the complete revolution the word has 
made — stabilire, ^tablir, establish, stablish ; cf. state, &c. 

346 Of heavenly temper, Cf. Par. Lost, i. 284, *' his ponder- 
ous shield etherial temper. " See note on Winter Morning Walk, 
L 664. 

349 Sacramental. Used in the Latin sense. Sacramentum was 
the oath of alliance of a Roman soldier. The word in its 
Christian sense was first applied to baptism — the vow to serve 
faithfully under the banner of the cross. See Browtte on the Thirty" 
nine Articles, p. 576. 

350 Would to heaven, A confusion between ' ' would God " and 
*• I pray to heaven. " 

351 A picture from the life of a certain Dr Trusler, who seems 
to have combined the trades of preacher, teacher of elocution, 
writer of sermons, and literary hack. 

352 Empirics, IfAvttftititf one who trusts solely to experience or 
practice instead of rule, hence a quack. The accent is the same 
as in Milton (an exception to the rule. See note on Sofa, L $2\ 

[COWPPR'S TASK—vSiy Pa^ 6,J 
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thus : if the articles had cost jQi each, the total cost 
would have been ^2478 ; 

.•. as they cost i of ;^i each, the cost will be £^^y or ;^4i3. 

The process may be written thus : 
3X. 4/II is ^ of ;f I I ^2478 = cost of the articles at £1 each. 

;f 413 = cost at 3f. 4^. . . . 

Ex. (2). Find the cost of 2897 articles at £2. 12s. p^/. 
each. 



;f 2 is 3 X £1 

10s, is i of ;^I 
2J. is \ of lor. 
M, is J of 2s, 
id, is i of %d. 



2897 . 0.0 = cost at ;^i each. 



5794 . 0.0= £2 

1448 . 10 • o = 10s. .... 

289 • 14 • o = 2S 

96. II .4= 8/il...% 

12 . 1.5= li/. .... 



;£764o . 16 . 9 = £2, i2J.9^.each. 

Note. — ^A shorter method would be to take the parts 
thus: 

lor. = f of ;^i ; 2s, 6^. = J of los. ; ^d, = tV of 2J. 6d, 

Ex. (8). Find the cost of 425 articles at £2. i8j. ^. 
each. 

Since £2. i8j. 4//. is the difference between £z and 
I J. ^d, (which is ^ of £1), the shortest course is to find 
the cost at £^ each, and to subtract from it the cost at 
IS, Sd, each, thus : 

£ s. d. 

;f 3 is 3 X;^i 425 . 0.0 = cost at ;^i each. 



^^.Zdis-^oi£i 



1275 . 0.0= ;f3 •••• 

35 . 8.4= is.Zd, each. 



;^i239 .11.8= £2, i&r. 4i£ each. 

[J. Hamblin Smith's Arithmetic— 5« A^r la] 
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Proposition XLL ThBorkm. 

If a parallelogram and a triangle be upon the aa/nu lose, and 
between the same pa/ralleU, the pa/raLlelogram is dovJble of the 
triangle. 




Let the O ABCD and the a EBC be on the same base BO 
and between the same ||8 AE, BC. 

Then must CJ ABCD be double of A EBC, 

Join A C, 

Then d.ABC^ A EBC, v they are on the same base and 
between the same lis ; I. 37. 

and £7 ABCD is double of A ABC, v ACib & diagonal of 
ABCD ; L 34. 

.-. O ABCD is double of A EBC. 

Q. E. D. 

Ex. 1. If from a point, without a parallelogram, there be 
drawn two straight lines to the extremities of the two opposite 
sides, between which, when produced, the point does not lie, 
the difference of the triangles thus formed is equal to half the 
parallelogram. 

Ex. 2. The two triangles, formed hj drawing straight lines 
from any point within a parallelogram to the extremities of 
its opposite sides, are together half of the paiullelo;^!^!!!. 

[J. Hamblin Smith's Geometry—^ Page ii.l 
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CARBONIC ANHYDSIDE. 89 

SomebmeH uarboaio iinhjdridci ts prodiiceil in trolls, and, being 
BO mnch heavier titan air, it remaine at the boltom. If a maa 
gooB donn into Buch a well, he will have no difBcolty at fint, 
becaoee the air iB good; but nben he is near tlie bottom, where 
tho gas has accumulated, he will gasp for breath and fall ; and if 
anyone, not underEtanding the cause of his trouble, gocB down to 
asBiEt bin), be too will fall senselesB, and both will quickly die. 
Tbe way to ascertain whether carbonic anhydride has occumn- 
lated at tbe bottom of a well ie to let a light down into it. If it 
goBB out, or even burns very dimly, there is enongh of tbe gas 
to make the descent perilous. A man going down a woU shonld 
always take a candle with him, which ho should hold a consider- 
able distance below his month. If the light burns dimly, he 
should at once stop, before his mouth gets any lower and he 
takes some of the gas into bis lungs. 

When this gas is in a well or pit, of course it most be ex- 
pelled before a man can descend. There are several expedients 
for doing this. One is to lot a bucket down frci^uently, taming 
it upside down, away &om the 
month of the well, overy time it 
is brought np, a plan which will 
remind yon of the experiment 
represented in Fig. 2i. 

Bnt a better way ie to let down 
a bundle of burning straw or sbav 
inga, so as to heat the gas. Now 
heated bodies expand, gases ve y 
mnob more than solids \>i liquids 
and, in expanding, the weight of a 
certain volume, say of a gallon 
becomes lessened. So that if we can 
boat the carbonic anhydride enough 
to make a gallon of it weigh less than a gallon of air, it will 
rise out of the well just as hydrogen gas would do. Fig. 25 
shows how yon may perform this experiment npon a smdl ecalo. 



Fig. 25. 




[Easy Introduction to Chemistry— .S«/li(r n.l 



I^^or Latin Prose — HistoricaL 17 

DISASTROUS RETREAT OF THE ENGLISH FROM CABUL. 

IT took two days of disorder, suffering, and death to carry the 
army, now an army no more, to the jaws of the fatal pass. 
Akbar Khan, whio appeared like the Greeks' dread marshal from 
the spirit-land at intervals upon the route, here demanded four 
fresh hostages. The demand was acquiesced in. Madly along the 
narrow defile crowded the undistinguishable host, whose diminished 
numbers were stiU too numerous for speed : on every side rang the 
war-cry of the barbarians : on every side plundered and butchered 
the mountaineers : on every side, palsied with fatigue, terror, and 
cold, the soldiers dropped down to rise no more. The next day, 
in spite of all remonstrance, the general halted his army, expecting 
in vain provisions from Akbar Khan. That day the ladies, the 
children, and the married officers were given up. The march was 
resumed. By the following night not more than one-fourth of the 
original number survived. Even the haste which might once have 
saved now added nothing to the chances of life. In the middle of 
the pass a barrier was prepared. There twelve officers died sword 
in hand. A handful of the bravest or the strongest only reached 
the further side alive : as men hurry for life, they hurried on 
their way, but were surrounded and cut to pieces, all save a few 
that had yet escaped. Six officers better mounted or more fortu- 
nate than the rest, reached a spot within sixteen miles of the goal ; 
but into the town itself rode painfuUy on a jaded steed, with the 
stump of a broken sword in his hand, but one. 

LrvY, xxi. c. 25, § 7-10. xxxv. 0. 30. xxiii, c. 24. 
Cjesae, BtU. OaU, v. o. 35-37. 



DEFEAT OF CHARLES THE BOLD AND MASSACRE OF HIS 

TROOPS AT MORAT. 

IN such a predicament braver soldiers might well have ceased 
to struggle. The poor wretches, Italians and Savoyards -'-- 
thousand or more in number, threw away their arms and 
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1 

n. 

ARIADNE'S LAMENT. 

Madam, 'twas Ariadne pauioning 
For Theseus' perjury and tmjust flight. 

Two Gbntlbmbn of Vbkona, IV. 4, 179. 

ARGUMENT. 

Ariadne tdh the story of her first wakings to find herself abandoned by 
Theseus and left on an unknown island, exposed to a host of 
dangers. — (Heroides, x.) 

The story is beautifully told by Catullus^ in the ** Epithalamium Pdd 
et Thetidos:** it also forms one of the episodes in Chaucer's *^L^gende of 
Goode Women,^* 



I woke before it was day to find myself alone, no trace of my companions 
to be seen. In vain I felt attd cedled for Theseus ; the echoes alone gave 
me answer. 

Quae legis, ex illo, Theseu, tibi litore mitto, 

Unde tuam sine me vela tulere ratem : 
In quo me somnusque meus male prodidit et tu. 

Per facinus somnis insidiate meis. 107 

Tempus erat, vitrea quo primum terra pruina Ufl 

Spargitur et tectae fronde queruntur aves : 
Incertum vigilans, a somno languida, movi 97 

Thesea prensuras semisupina manus : 
Nullus erat, referoque manus, iterumque retempto, 
10 Perque torum moveo brachia : nullus erat. 
Excussere metus somnum : conterrita surgo, 

Membraque sunt viduo praecipitata toro. 12s 

Frotinus adductis sonuerunt pectora pabnis, ill 

Utque erat e somno turbida, rapta coma est 
Luna fuit : specto, siquid nisi litora cemam ; 

Quod videant, oculi nil nisi litus habent 150 

Nunc hue, nunc illuc,et utroque sine ordine curro; 

Alta puellares tardat arena pedes. 
Interea toto clamanti litore ** Theseu I " 121 

20 Reddebant nomen concava saxa tuum, 
Et quoties ego te, toties locus ipse vocabat : 

Ipse locus miserae ferre volebat opem. 106 3 

[Taylor's Ovii>— ^^ Page i6.] 
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6 STORIES FROM OVID. 

174. Pnnioa poma, pomegranates. 

178. Taenarom, at the southern extremity of Peloponnesus, was one 

of the numerous descents to Tartarus. Cf. Virgil, Geore. 
IV. 467 : 

Taenarias etiam fauces, alta ostia Ditis. 

179. Faotura ftiit. This periphrasis for fecissd is to be noted ; it is 

the one from which the oblique forms are all constructed, 
^'g' » facturam fuisse^ or faciura fuisset, 
183. Cessatis, one of a goodly number of intransitive verbs of the 
first conjugation which have a passive participle. Cf. erratas, 
above, 139, olamata, 35. So Horace, regnata Phalanto rura 
(Odes, II. 6, 12) ; triumphatae gentes (Vi^). 

II. — IV. 

ARIADNE. 

This and the two following extracts, though taken from different 
works, form a definite sequence. Ariadne, daughter of Minos, king of 
Crete, has helped Theseus to conquer the Minotaur, by giving him a 
clew to the maze in which the monster was hid, and, being in love with 
him, has fled in his company. They put in for the night to the island of 
Dia, and Theseus on the next morning treacherously sails away, leaving 
the poor girl alone. The first extract is part of an epistle which she is 
supposed to write on the day when she discovers his perfidy. 

The name Dia, which belonged properly to a small island off the 
north coast of Crete, was also a poetical name for Naxos, one of the 
largest of the Cyclades. It may have been this fact which led to the 
further legend which is recounted in the next extract, how Ariadne, 
lorn of Theseus, becomes the bride of Bacchus ; for Naxos was the 
home of the Bacchic worship. As the completion of the legend she is 
raised to share in Bacchus' divine honours, and as the Cretan Crown 
becomes one of the signs of the heavens. 

II. 
ARIADNE'S LAMENT. 

I. nio, sc. Dim, 

4. Per faoinus, criminally. 

5. Describing apparently the early dawn, or the hour that precedes 

it, when the night is at its coldest, and the birds, hali-awake, 
b^^ to stir in their nests. Proina hints that it is autumn. 

7. A beautifully descriptive line — But half-awake, with all the 

languor of sleep still on me. 
A somno= after, as the result of. 

8. Semlsupi&a, on my side, lit., half on my back, describes the 

motion of a person thus groping about on waking. Cf. 
Chaucer : 

Ryght in the dawenynge awaketh shee. 

And gropeth in the bed, and fonde ryghte no^teb 

[Taylor's OYiD—See Page 16.] 
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55-87] AENEIDOS, LIB. XL 

55 haec mea magna fides? at non, Euandre, pudendis 
volneribus pulsum aspicies, nee sospite dirum 
optabis nato funus pater, ei mihi, quantum 
praesidium Ausonia, et quantum tu perdis, lule! 
Haec ubi deflevit, toUi miserabile corpus 

Co imperat, et toto lectos ex agmine mittit 

mille viros, qui supremum comitentur honorem, 
intersintque patris lacrimis, solacia luctus 
exigua ingentis, misero set debita patri. 
haut segnes alii crates et molle feretrum 

65 arbuteis texunt virgis et vimine quemo, 

extructosque toros obtentu frondis inumbrant 
hie iuvenem agresti sublimem stramine ponunt; 
qualem virgineo demessum pollice florem 
seu mollis violae, seu languentis hyacinthi, 

70 cui neque fulgor adhuc, nee dum sua forma recessitj 
non iam mater alit tellus, viresque ministrat. 
tunc geminas vestes auroque ostroque rigentis 
extulit Aeneas, quas illi laeta laborum 
ipsa suis quondam manibus Sidonia Dido 

75 fecerat, et tenui telas discreverat auro, 

harum unam iuveni supremum maestus honorem 
induit, arsurasque comas obnubit amictu; 
multaque praeterea Laurentis praemia pugnae 
aggerat, et longo praedam iubet ordine duci. 

80 addit equos et tela, quibus spoliaverat hostem. 
vinxerat et post terga manus, quos mitteret umbris. 
inferias, caeso sparsuros sanguine flammam; 
indutosque iubet truncos hostilibus arnais 
ipsos ferre duces, inimicaque nomina figi. 

85 ducitur infelix aevo confectus Acoetes, 

pectora nunc foedans pugnis, nunc unguibus ora; 
sternitur et toto proiectus <;orpore terrae. 
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56-71 J BOOK XI, 



Comp. Geor, ii. 80, Nee longum tempus et , , , exiii , , , arbos^ C 
But as these are the only two instances of the construction adduced it is 
perhaps safer to take et = even. 

51 nil lam, etc.] The father is making vows to heaven in his son's 
behalf, but the son is gone where vows are neither made nor paid. 

55 haec xnea magna fides] 'Is this the end of all my promises?' 
Manila may be taken as 'solemn,' or 'boastful.' 

pudendls YOlneribus] All his wounds are on his breast. 

56 dlrum optabls fonus = morti devovebis. Compare the meaning of 
dirae^ xii. 845. 

59-99] A description of the funeral rites. Aeneas bids his last farewell. 

59 Haec nbi deflevlt] 'His moan thus made.' De in composition has 
two opposite meanings : (l) cessation from or removal of the fundamental 
ideas, as in decresco^ dedoceo^ etc ; (2) (as here) in intensifying, as debello, 
detniror^ desaevio, 

61 honorem] Honos is used by V. for (i) a sacrifice, iii. 118; (2) a 
hymn, Geor, ii. 393 ; (3) beauty, Aen. x. 24 ; (4) the ' leafy honours ' of 
trees, Geor, ii. 404 ; (5) funeral rites, vi. 333, and here. See below, /. 76. 

63 solatia] In apposition to the whole sentence ; whether it is nom. or 
ace depends on how we resolve the principal sentence ; here, though 
solatia applies to the whole sentence, its construction probably depends on 
the last clause, which we may paraphrase, ut prcusentes {rb fJLereTvai) sint 
solatia ; therefore it is nom. 

64 crates et molle feretrum] The bier of pliant osier : cf. /. 22. 
66] Cf. Statins, Theb. vi. 55, tortu et puerile feretrum. 

oMentn firondls] ' A leafy canopy.' C. understands ' a layer of leaves. 
67 agrestl stramlnej 'The rude litter.' 
68] Cf. ix. 435 ; //. viii. 306, 

p.-^Knav i' un erepcucre Kaprf fidkeVf rfr ivl mjiry 
KOLpn^ /Spidoficin} vtnixtvi re €iafn.v%<rW 
in trifMo' i^fivvt Kopri ir^Ai}Ki fiapvvOw, 

* Even as a flower, 
Poppy or hyacinth, on its broken stem 
Languidly raises its encumbered head.'— Milman. 

69 languentls hyuclnthi] The rhythm is Greek. The ' drooping hya- 
cmth * is probably the Lilium Martagon or Turk's-cap lily, * the sanguine 
flower inscribed with woe, ' 

70] 'That hath not yet lost its gloss nor all its native loveliness.' I^e- 
cessit must apply to both clauses. ' If we suppose the two parts of the 
line to contain a contrast, the following line will lose much of its force,* 
C. Compare the well-known lines from the Giaour^ ' He who hath bent 
him o'er the dead,' etc. 

71] Contrast the force of neque adhtu^ nee dum, and non iam; 'the 
brightness not all gone,' * the lines where beauty lingers,' and ' the supper 
and nurture of mother earth cut off once and for all.* 
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34-42] The Meal in Simons House. 89 

38. Ivo, ^yq\ In modem Greek, which properly speaking 
has no infinitive, the sense of the infinitive is expressed by va 
(2W) with subjunctive (as in this passage), e,g, kinQv^ va 
y/>a<^, *I wish him to write;' see Corfe's Modem Greek 
Grammar^ p. 78. This extension of the force of Tva to oblique 
petition, and even to consecutive clauses, may be partly due to 
the influence of the Latin ui; cf. ch. xvi. 27, c/moto) ovv, vdrep, 
im 7r€fi}frQs : see note on ch. iv. 3. 

The following incident is recorded by St Luke alone. 
Simon the Pharisee is not to be identified with Simon the 
leper, Matt. xx\'i., Mark xiv. 3. 

dv€Kk[drji] The Jews had adopted the Roman, or rather Greek, 
fashion of reclining at meals — a sign of advancing luxury and of 
Hellenism, in which however even the Pharisee acquiesces. 

37. yvvq] There is no proof that this woman was Mary 
Magdalene. But mediaeval art has identified the two^ and 
great pictures have almost disarmed argument in this as in 
other incidents of the gospel narrative. 

38. aXd/Saarpov] The neuter sing, is Hellenistic. The 
classical form is dXd/SaarTpos with a heteroclite plural dXa- 
/?aoT/)a, hence probably the late sing. dkd/3a(rrfiov. The 
grammarian stage of a language loves uniformity, Herod. 
iii. 20 ; Theocr. xv. 114: 

oTacra vapd rovs iroSas avTov\ This would be possible from 
the arrangement of the triclinium. 

39. €y tV(uor/cci' av] * Would (all the while) have been recog- 
nising.* 

40. xp€w<^€*^€Tai] A late word; the form varies between 

)(p€(a<f>€i.X.€Tai and Xp€0<l}€iX€Tai, 

41. 8r}vdpta] The denarius was a silver coin originally 
containing ten ases (deni), afterwards, when the weight of 
the as was reduced, sixteen ases. Its equivalent modem 
value is reckoned at 7jd. But such calculations are mis- 
leading; it is more to the point to regard the denarius as 
an average day's pay for a labourer. 

42. fiTf €x6vT(ov] Because Ae saw that they had not 
fXapt<^aTo] Cf. ?/. 21. 
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